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oO OK III. 

e RAPE FS: Ws ; 
THE French enter the Pruſſian dominions, where they com- 
mit great diſorder s. Reflections on the miſcondutt of 


tze allied army—Rufſian fleet blocks up the Pruſſian 
Pert in tbe Baitic— Ruſſians take Meme Declaration 


* 


8 43 
N ' 
g 


. of the king of Pruſſa on that occafion—Army of the Eu- 


Aud deſtroy Zittau The priuce of Pruſſia leaves the 
army Communication between England and Oflend 
» broke off. Gueldres capitulates--» $Skirmi/bes between 
_. the Pruffians and Auſtrians. And between the Pruſſians 
and Rufſians---Mareſcthal Lebauald attacks the Ruſ- 
ant in their entrenchments near Norkitten--- Haft 
retreat of the Ruſſians out of Prufſia---French and In- 
perialifls take Gotha--- Aion beteveen the Pruffhans 
and Auftrians near Goerlitz—The Freach oblige prince 
Ferdinand to retire— Berlin laid under contribution by 
_ the Auſtrians; and Leipzig ſubjected to military execu- 


 trians take Schweidnitz ; and defeat the prince of 
 Bewern near Breflau—Mareſchal Keith lays Bobemia 
under contribution. King of Pruſſia defeats the Auſ- 
- trians at Lifſa; retakes * * and Schweidnitz, 

and becomes maſter _ of | all _Sileha—Hoſtilities. of 


4 2 _— 1; 


ire raiſed with difficulty—The Aufirians tale Gabe 


tion by the Prufſians—Battle of Roſbach.——The Auſ- 
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= forces the Swedes to retire Memoria! preſented 

to the Dutch by colonel Yorke, relative to Offend and 

Maerklin of Pruffid's letter to the king of 

Sire Britain. His Britannic majeſfly's declaration 

'._ — Diſputes concerning the convention of Clofter- Seven "= 

Progreſs of the Hanowerian army—Death of the 9 

deen of Poland. Tranſactiant at ſea Fate of ; 

_ captain Death —Seſſon opened—Supphies granted. 

3 | Funds for raiſing the ſupplies= Meſſages from the king ; 
70s the bouſe of commons—Second treaty with the king 1 
= of Prufia—Bill for fortifying Milford: Haven. R.. 
-  gulations with reſpedt to corn—Bills for the encou- 
menen of ſeamen, and for explaining the militia 
atl— A for repairing London Bridge AF for aſcer- 
laing the qualification of woting—Bill for more 
_ efeually manning the navy—Amendments in the 
-  BSabeas corpus att—Scheme in favour of the Foundling 
© _ Hoſputal—Proceedings relative to the African com- 
= pany—Seſſion cloſed—Vigorous preparations for war. 

' Death of the princeſs Carolin? - ca engagement 
Cape Frangais. Remarkable ſucceſs of captain Foreſt 
 , —French evacuate Embden. Succeſs of admiral O/- 
dome. French fleet driven aſbore in Baſque roaad— 
ui Brogerick's ſbip burnt at ſea—Deſcent at 
= _ Cancalle bay—Bxpedition againſt Cherbourg —Deſcent 
A St. Malo Engliſh defeated at St. Cag—Captures 
Nin the enemy—-Clamoaurs of the Dutch merchants, 

a account of the capture of their ſbips-—Their fa- 
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mus petition to the States general. 


— cer mx 4: i 
= Expedition againfl Senegal Fort Louis and Senegal * 
- len | * upou Gore Expedition 3 
io Cape breton—Louiſbourg taken—And St. Jobn's 

-  * -Unuſucceſsful attempt upon Ticonderoga Fort Fron- 
muenac taken and defiroyed by the Engliſh— Brigadier : 

© © Forbes takes Fort du Queſne—Goree taken=-Ship- 1 
due of captain Barton Gallant exploit of _ 'Y 
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CONTENTS or THE FIFTH VOLUME. 
| Tyrrel—Tranſa&ions in the Eaft-Indies. Adm. Po- 
cocke engages the French fleet Fart St. David's 
talen by the French. Second engagement betqveen adm. 
Pococtæ and M. d Apchi—Progreſs of M. Lally— 
Tranſactions on the continent of Europe— King of Pruſ- 
la raiſes contributions in Saxony, and the dommions of 
the duke of Wirtemberg-—State of the armies on the 
' continent——French king changes the admiuiſtration of 
Haus ver Plan of a treaty between the French 
| king and landgrave of Heſſe-Cafſel — Treaty be- 
tween the French king and the duke of 1 
Decree of the aulic council again the elector of 
Hanover and others —Bremen taken by the duke de 
 Broglio, and retaken by prince Ferdinand-—Duke de 
Richelieu recalled, Generous conduct of the duke de 
 Randan—The French abandon Hanover. Prince of 
Brunſwick reduces Hoya' and Minden—Prince Ferdi- 
_ nand defeats the French at Creveldt, and takes Duſſel- 
dorp — Prince of Yſenbourg defeated by the duke de 
Braglio — General Imboſf defeats M. de Cbevert 
General Oberg defeated by the French at Landwern- 
 bagen—Death of the duke' of Marlborough—Opera- 
. tions of the king of Prufſia, at the beginning * 
| 3 enters Moravia, and imveſls Olmutz 
e is obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and retires into Bobe- 
mia, where be takes Konigſgratz--Progreſs of the 
 Ruffians= King of Pruſſia defeats the Ruſſians at Zorn- 
dor And is defeated by the Auſtrians at Hochkirchen 


Ee retires to Silefia—Suburbs of Dreſden burnt by 


the Prufſian governor Ning of Prufſia raiſes the ſege 
Neis, and relieves Dreſden—Inhabitants of Saxony 
grie vouſiy oppreſſed— Progreſs of the Swedes in Pome- 
__ rania—Prince Charles of Saxony elected duke of Cour- 
land King of England's memorial to the diet of the 
 Empire—Death of pope Reneditt—King of Portugal 
aſſalinated Proceedings of the French miniſtry Con- 
aut} of the king of Denmark— Anſwers to the charges 
_ brought by the Dutch againſt: the Engliſh cruizerg— 
Conferences between the Britiſh anbaſſader and the 
States: general Further proceedings. Pape 110 
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2 omeftic occurrences in Great Britain—Trials of Dre. 
Henſey and Sheb bears Iaſlitutiun of the Magdalen 
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aud Ajjlum— Society for the Encouragement of Arts. 
. Seffion opened—New treaty wwith the king of Prufſia- 
2 — *. granted. — Ning t meſſage to the common. 
Bill relating. to tbe * » and the exportation of 
dern — Fetitian from the 2 of "Norfolk—Bill for 
be importation of ſalted beef from Ireland continued. 
_. Regulations with reſpe& to privateers— New militia 
lau- Ad for the relief of debtors revived—Bills for 
. the importation of Iriſh beef and talbw—A48# rela- 
liche to Milford-bawven—Bill relative to the duty on 
Henn Ad relative to the duty on plate Cambric 
. adt—Unſucceſsful biil.— Caſe of the inſolvent debtors 
ase ꝙ captain Walker—Remarks on tbe bank- 
_Fupt-laws— Inquiry into. the flate of - the poor 
s 


" + Regulations ef weights and  meaſures—Refelution 


concerning the Foundling- hoſpital.Meſſages from the 
ing to the 3 . 
er war—Death 'of - the princeſs of Orange and 
. Pranceſs Elizabeth Caroline Examples made of 
Hater Accounts of ſome remarkable murders--- 
_ Murder of Daniel Clarke—Majority of the prince 
, Wales—Reſulutions concerning a new bridge at 
_. Blackfriars Fire in Cornhill—Method contrived to - 
nd out the longitude—Inflallation at Oxford—Deplo- 
alle incident at ſea—Captures made by ſeparate 
= ruizeri—Coptain. Hood takes the Bellona — And 
.. Captain Barrington the Count de St. Florentin= Captain 
_ Faulkner takes 4 French \ Eafl-Indiaman—Prizes 
taken in the Wil-Indies— Engagement between the 


: | Hercules and the Floriſant—Hawre-de-Grace bom- 
| » bardedby admiral Rodney Admiral Boſcawwen defeats 


M. de la Clue—Preparations made by the French for 
. invading England— Account of Thurot—Frenth fleet 
ili from Breſt, Admiral Hawke defeats M. de Con- 
Aan. Proccadings of the Iriſh er rv Eg ne of 
. the Iriſh Catbolico— Dangerous inſurrection in Dublin 
n of a deſcent in Scotland, Page 207 
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Nland— Attempt upon St. Pierre— Deſcent on the 
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Fort Louis reduced. Fate of colonel Debriſay—The 
Engliſh fleet ſails to Dominique—General Barrington 
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takes Petit-bourg and St. Mary's. The iſland capi- 
tulates.— and of Marigalante taken by general Bar- 


rington — He returns to England—Treaty with the : 
Indians in North America—Plan of the campaign 


w=Ticonderoga and Crown- Point abandoned by the . 


French General Amberfl embarks on Lake Champlain 
. =Niagara reduced Introduction to the expedition 
aqgagainſi Quebeck—General Wolfe lands on the iſland 
of Orleans—And takes Point- Levi Engliſb fleet da- 
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FROM THE REVOLUTION 


To THE DEATH or GE ORGE THE SECOND, 


BOOK LIT. 
CHAPTER vu. 


8 I. The French enter the Pruſſian 2 avhert they 
commit great diſorders. | $ II. Reflection on the miſ- + 
conduct of the allied army. III. Ruffian fleet blocks 
up the Prufſian ports in W. Baltic. & IV. Ruffians 
tate Memel. 8 V. Declaration of the king of Pruſſia 
on that occafion. F VI. Army of the Empire raiſed 
with difficulty. & VII. The Auſtrians take Gabel. 
S VIII. And deftroy Zittau. & IX. The prince of 
' Pruſſia leaves the ar S X. Communication be- 
tabeen England and O end broke off. Gueldres capi- 
Fulates. XI. Stirmiſbes between the Prufſians and 
- Atuftrians. And between the Prufſians and Ruſſians. 


S XII. Mareſchal Lehwald attacks the Ruffians in 


zbeir entrenchments near Norkitten. & XIII. Haſty 


5 retreat of the Rufſians out of Pruſſia. F XIV. French 


and Imperialifts take Gatha. & XV. Adtion between 
. the Pruſſians and Auſtrians near Goerlitz. & XVI. 
The French hoods” ae Ferdinand to retire, & XVII. 


Berlin laid under contribution by tbe Auſtrians ; 


and Leipzig r to cy * the Pruf- 
Nee. fans. 
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© fans. & XVIII. Battle of Rofbach. $ XIX. The 
Auſtriant take Schaveidnitz ; and defeat the prince of 
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Bewern near B:eflau. I XX. Mareſchal Keith lays 
Bobemia under contribution. King , Pruſſia defeats 
the. Auſtrians at Liſa ; retakes Breflau and $chweid- 


nil x, and becomes maſter of all Silefia, & XXI. Hoſ- 
tilities of the Swedes in Pomerania. & XXII. Ma- 


rveſebal Lehwald forces the Swedes to retire. & XXIII. 
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Memorial preſented to the Dutch by colonel Yorke, re- 
aide to Offend and Nizuport.. & XXIV. King of 
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"" Prufſia's letter io the king of Great Britain. His 


Bruannic majefty's declaratien. & XXV. Diſputes 


concerning the conventicn of Glofter-Sewren. I XXVI. 


Progreſs of the Hanoverian army. XXVII. Death 


e the queen of Poland. Tranſattions at ſea. 
XXVII. Fate of coptain Death. & XXIX. Se, 
ion opened. & XXX. Supplies granted. & XXXI. 
Funds jor raiſing the ſupplies, & XXXII. Meſſages 
from the king to the bouſe of commons. S XXXIII. 
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Second treaty with the king of Prufſia. & XXXIV. 


Bill jor fortifying Milford Hawen: Regulations with 
reel to corn. & XXXV, Bulls for the encourage- 
men of ſeamen, and jor explaining the militia att. 


2 $ XXXVI. A fer | repairing London Bridge. 


XXVII. 42 for aſcertaining the qualification of 
ing. C XXXVIII. Bill for more effeftually mun- 
mig the. navy. & XXXIX. Amendments in the ba- 


n ons corpus d.. XL. Scheme in favour of the 
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Funding Hoſpital:  $. XLI. Proceedings relative to 
tie African company. S XLII. Sion cloſed. 
XLII. Figorous preparations for war. Death 
of the princeſs Caroline. XLIV. Sea engagemcnt 
ape Frangois. Remarkable ſucceſs of captain" Fo- 
ret. & XLV. French evacuaie Embden. ' Succeſs of 


admiral Oſborne. french ft et drimen aſhore in Baſque 


road. & XLVI. Admiral Broderick's ſhip burnt at 
ga { XLVH. Deſcent at Cancalie bay. S XLVHI. 


FEupedetion againſt Cherbourg. & XLIX. Deſcent at 


St. Maloc. & L. Engliſh defeated at St. Cas. F LI. 


C̃upiures from the tiny. 9 LII. Clamours of tbe 
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HE Hanoverians being now quite ſub- 
©... © 1. ©, dued, and the whole force of the French 
let looſe againſt the king of Pruſſia by this treaty, mare- 
ſchal Richelieu immediately ordered lieutenant general 
Berchini to march with all poſſible expedition, with the 
troops under his command, to join the prince ce Soubiſe : 
The gens-d' armes, and other troops that were in the 
landgraviate of Heſſe-Caſſel, received: the ſame order; 
and fixty battalions. of foot, and the greateſt pa:t of the 
horſe belonging to the French army, were directed to at- 
tack the Pruſſian territories. Mareſchal Richelieu hun- 
ſelf arrived at Brunſwick on the fifteenth of September; 
and having, in a few days after, aſſembled an hun red 


and ten battalions, and an hundred and fifty quad, ons, 


with an hundred pieces of cannon, near Woltenbuttel, 
he entered the king of Pruſſia's dominions with his army 
on the 27th, 28th, and 29th of the ſame montn, in three 
columns, which penetrated into Halberſtadt and Bran- 
denburgh, plundering the towns, exadt ing contributions, 
and committing many enormities, at which their gene- 
ral is ſaid to have connived. In the mean time the duke 
of Cumberland returned to England, where he arrived on 
the 11th of October, and ſhortly after reſigned all his mi- 


Itary mange ont cab DUAL 
F IL. Had the allied army, after the hattle of Haften- 
beck, marched directly to the Leide, as it might eafily - 
have done, and then taken poſt on the other ſide of Wol- 
fenbuttel, Halberſtadt, and Magdeburg, it might have 
waited ſecurely. under the cannon of the latter place tor 
the junction of the Pruſſian forces; inſtead of which; 
they injudiciouſly turned off to the Lower Weler, re 
tiring ſucceſſively. from Hamelen to Nienburg, Verdenz 
Rothenburgh, Buxtchude, and laſtly to Stade, wherez for 
want of ſubſiſtence and elbow· roo. n, the troops were all 
* priſoners of war at large. They made a march of 
an, 


's 


2 


1 dred and fifty miles to be cooped up in W 


coc taking the other route, which was only al 


3 months before, through his means, was, to all ap 
turned againſt himſelf. His ruin was predicted, nor 


; * 


v. 
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out an hun- 


red miles, and would have led them to a place of ſafety. 
By fhis unaccountable conduct, the king of 2 not 
only deprived of the aſſiſtance of near forty thouſand good 
troops, which, in the cloſe of the campaign, might have 
put him upon an equality with the French and the army of 
the Empire; but aſſo expoſed to, and actually invaded by, 


dis numerous enemies on all ſides, in ſomuch that his ſitu- 


ation became now more dangerous than ever; and the 
fate which ſeemed to have threatened the empreſs a few 


Ly 


1 4 


could: human prudence foreſee how he might be extricat- 
ed from his complicated diſtreſs; for, beſides the invaſion 
of his territories by the French under the duke de Riche- 
lieu, the Ruſſians, who had made for a long time a dila- 
tory march, and ſeemed uncertain of their own reſolu- 


tions, all at once quickened their motions, and entered 


ducal Pruſſia under mareſchal Apraxin and general Fer- 
mor, mark ing their progreſs by every inhumanity that 
unbridled eruelty, luſt, and rapine can be imagined capa- 


ble of. committing.” A large body of Auſtrians entered 


Sileſia, and penetrated as far as Breſlau: Then, turning 


back, they laid ſiege to the important fortreſs of Schweid- 
nitz, the key of that country. A ſecond body entered. 


Luſatia, another quarter of the Pruſſian territories, and 
made themſelves maſters of Zittau. Twenty-two thou- 
ſand Swedes penetrated into Pruſſian Pomerania, took 
the towns of Anclam and Demmin, and laid the whole 
country under contribution. The army of the Empire, 
reinforced by that of prince Soubiſe, after many delays, 
was at laſt in full march to enter Saxony; and this mo. 
tion left the Auſtrians at liberty to turn the greateſt part 
of their forces to the reduction of Sileſia. Auftrian 
general, penetrating though Luſatia, que by the Pruſ- 

armies, and, ſuddenly preſenting himſelf before the 


\ gates of Berlin, laid the whole country under contribu - 


tion; and though he retired on the approach of a body 


df Pruſſians, yet he ſtill found means to interrupt the 


. communication of theſe laſt with Sileſia, The Pruſſians, 
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rue, exerted themſelves bravely on all fides, 3 


their enemies fed before them; but whilſt one body was 


purſuing," another gained upon them in ſome other, part. 
The winter approached, their ſtrength decayed, and thei 

adverfaries'multiplied daily. Their king, haraſſed, 200 
almoſt ſpent with inceſſant fatigue both of body and, of 
mind, was in a manner excluded from the Empire. The 
greateſt part of his dominions were either taken from 
him, or laid under, contribution, and poſſeſſed by his 
enemies; who collected the public revenues, faltened on 
the contributions, and with the ches which they drew 


from the electorate of Hanover, aiid other conqueſts, de- 


7 


+ 1 


frayed the expenſes of the war; and by the convention of 
Cloſter-Seven he was deprived of his alles , and left with- 
-out any aſſiſtance whatever, excepting what the Britiſh 
parliament might think fit to ſupply. Ho different is 
this picture from that which the king of Pruſſia exhibit- 
ed when he took arms to enter Saxony: But, in order to 
form a clear idea of theſe events, of the tituation of his 
Pruffian majeſty, and of the ſteps he took to defeat the 
deſigns of his antagoniſts, and extricate himſelf from his 
great and numerous diſtreſſcs, it will be proper now to 
take a view of the ſeveral tranſactions of his enemies, as 
well during his ſtay in Bohemia, as from the time of 
his 1 it, down to that which we are now ſpeak. 
8 107. Whilſt the king of Priffis was in Bokeid, 
the empreſs of Ruſſia ordered notice to be given to all- 
maſters of ſhips, that if any of them were found aſhiting 
the Pruſſians, by the traniportation of troops, artillery, 


and ammunition, they mould be condemr:<d as | legal 


—.— : And her fleet; conſiſting of fitteen men of war and 
Irigates, with two bomb-ketches, was ſent to block wv 
the Pruſſian ports in the Baltic, where it took Eveial 


ſh ps of that nation, which were cmployed in car ying 


proviſions and merchandiſe from one port to anther. 
One of thele ſh ps of war appearing before M mel, a 
town of Poland, but ſubject rg Prufffe, the commandant 
ſent an officer to the captain, to know whether he came 
as a friend or an enemy; to which interrogation the * 
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the ſtricteſt harmony with the reigning empreſs; and this 
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ion to live, for ſeveral ſucceſſive years, in 


of 


tive to prevent any thing that 3 inereaſę the aliena · 
tion of the Ruſſian eourt. He hath been particularly 


uimoſt indignation of that great princeſs, if the truth 


could be placed before her without diſguiſe. The king 
did more: He ſuggeſted to her Imperial majeſty ſuffici- 
ent means either to excuſe her not taking any part in 
the preſent war, or to avoid, upon the juſteſt grounds, the 

execution of thoſe engagements which the.court of Vienna 
claimed by a manifeſt abuſe of obligations, which they 
employed to palliate their unlawful views. It wholly 
depended upon the empreſs of Ruſſia to extinguiſh-the 
flames of the war, without unſheathing the ſword, by 


purſuing the meaſures ſuggeſted by the king. This 
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1] Europe. It 'wonld have gained her more e laſting gle 

Than can be acquired by the greateſt triumphs. The 
King finds with regret, that all his precautions and care to 
maintain peace with the Ruſſian empire are fruitleſs, and 
that the intrigues of his enemies have prevailed. His 


mafeſty ſees alf the conſiderations of friendſhip and good 
_meighbourhood/ {et aſide by the Imperial court of Ruſſia, 


us Well as che obſervance” of its engagements with his 
-majeſty.” He ſees that court marching its troops through 
the territo:ics of a foreign power; and, contrary to the 
tenour of treaties, in order to attack the king in his do- 
m nions: And thus taking part in a war, in which his 


enemies have involved the Ruſſian empire. In ſuch cir- 


*eumftances, the King hath no other part to take, but to 
"employ the power which God hath entruſted to him in 


defending himſelf, protecting his ſubjects, and repelling 


every unjuſt attack. His majeſty will never loſe fight of 
the rules which are oblerved, even in the midſt of war, 
among civilized nations. But if, contrary to all hop 
and expectation, theſe rules ſhould be violated by t 
troops of Ruſſia, if they commit in the king's territories 
@diforders and exceſſes diſallowed by — arms, 


bis majeſty muſt not be blamed if he makes repriſals in 


Saxony: And if, inſtead of that good order and rigorons 


-diſcipline which have hitherto been obſerved by his 


Army, avoiding all forts of violence, he finds himſelf 
" , contrary to his inclination, to ſuffer the provinces 
and ſubjects of Saxony to be treated in the ſame manner 
us his own territories ſhall be treated. As to the reſt, 


the king will ſoon publiſh to the whole world the futility 


of the reaſons alleged by the Imperial court of Ruſſia to 
juſtify its aggreſſion; and as his majeſty is forced upon 
making bis defence, he has room to hope, with confi- 
-dence, that the Lord of Hoſts will bleſs his righteous 
arms: That he will diſappoint the unjuſt ' enterpriſes of 
"his enemies, and grant him his powerful aſſiſtance, to 
enable him to make head againſt them 

+ VI. When the king of Pruſſia was put under the 
ban of the empire, the ſeveral princes who compoſe that 
enn required, by the decree of the Aulic council, 
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as we obſerved before, to furniſh their reſpective contin- 
gents againſt him. Thoſe who feared him looked upon 
this as a fair opportunity of reducing; him; and thoſe 
who ſtood in awe of the houſe.of Auſtria were, through, 
neceſſity, compelled to ſupport that power which they 
dreaded. Bekdes, they were accuſtumed to the influence 
| of a family, in which the Empire had, for a long time, 
been in a manner hereditary; and were alſo intimidated. 
by the appearance of a confederacy, the moſt formidable, 
perhaps, that the world had ever ſeen. Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding all this, the contingents, both of men and money, 
were collected ſlowly; the troops were badly com- 
poſed; and many of thoſe, not only of the proteſtant 

rinces, but alſo of the catholics, ſhowed the utmoſt re- 
e to act againſt his Pruſſian majeſty, which, in- 
deed, none of them would have been able to do, had it 
not been for the aſſiſtance of the French under the prince 
de Soubiſe. The elector-palatine Joſt above a thouſand 
men by deſertion. Four thouſand of the troops belong - 
ing to the duke of Wirtemberg being delivered to vo ; 
French commiſſary on the twenty- fourth of June, were. 
immediately reviewed; but the review was ſcarcely finiſn- 
ed, when they began to cry aloud, that they were ſold. 
Next morning thirty of them deſerted. at once, and were, 
ſoon followed by parties of twenty and thirty each, who, 
forced their way through the detachments that guard. 
ed the gates of Being z and in the evening the muti- 
Iny became general. They fired upon the officers in, 
their barracks, and let their general know, that if he did 
not immediately withdraw, they would put bim to death. 
Meanwhile, ſome of the officers having purſued. the de- 
ſerters, brought. back a part of them priſoners, when the 
reſt of the ſoldiers declared, that if they were not imme. 
diately releaſed, they would ſet fire to the ſtadt-houſe and 
barracks; upon which the priſoners were ſet at liberty 
ate in the evening. Next morning the ſoldiers, aſſembled, 
and having ſeized ſome of the officers, three or four 
undred of them marched out of the town at that time, 
with the muſic of the regiments playing before them; and 
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the remainder were afterwards diſcharged. _ _ © 
S VIE. The king of Pruſſia, W leaving Bohe- 
mia, after the battle of Kolin, retired towards Abel 
das we obſerved before; and having ſent his heavy artil- 
lery and mortars up the Elbe to Dreſden, fixed his camp 
on the banks of that river, at Leitmeritz, where his main, 
army was ſtrongly entrenched, whilſt mareſchal Keith, 
with the troops under his command, encamped on the * 
poſite ſhore; a free eommunication being kept open by 


means of a bridge. At the ſame time detachments were 


ordered to ſecure the paſſes into Saxony. As this poſi - 
tion of the king of Pruſſia prevented the Auſtrians from 


being able to penetrate into Saxony by the way of the 


Elbe, they moved, by flow marches, into the circle of 
Buntzlau, and, at laſt, with a detachment commanded by 
the duke d' Aremberg and M. Macguire, on the eigh- 
teenth of June fell ſuddenly upon, wt 4 took, the import - 
ant poſt at Gabel, ſituated between Boemiſh-Leypa and 
Dittau, after an obſtinate defence made by the Pruſſian 
garriſon, under major-general Putkammer, conſiſting of 
four battalions, who were obliged to ſurrender priſcners 


of war.” The Auſtrians having by this motion gained a 


march towards Lufatia, upon a corps which had been de- 
tached under the command of the prince of Pruſſia to 
Watch them, his Pruſſian majeſty thought proper to leave 
Leitmeritz on the twentieth in the morning, and lay that 
night at Lickowitz, a village oppoſite to Leitmeritz, of 
which a battalion of his troops ſtill kept poſſeſſion, while 
the reſt of his army remained encamped in the plain be- 
fore that place. Next morning, at break of day, prince 


bs Henry decamped, and made ſo good a diſpoſition for his 4 
retreat, that he did not loſe a ſingle man, though he 


marched in = of the whole body of Auſtrian irregulars. 
He paſſed the bridge at Leitmeritz, after withdrawing 
the battalion that was in the town, and having burnt the 
' bridge, the whole army united, and made a ſmall move- 
ment towards the paſſes of the mountains ; the King then 
lying at Sulowitz near the field where the Battle of _ 


in this "manner near three thouſand of them filed off, and 
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ſchutz was fought on the firſt of October of the pre- 
ceding year. The heavy baggage was ſent on in the af- 
ternoon, with a proper eſcorte; and in the morning of the 
twenty - ſecond the army marched in two columns, and 
encamped on the high grounds at Luſechitz, a little 
beyond Lenai, where it halted the twenty-third. No at- 
tack was made upon the rear -· guard, though great num 
bers of Auſtrian e other irregulars, had ap- 


peared the evening before within cannon- hot of the Pruſ- 


ſion camp. On the twenty: fourth the army marched to 
Nellendorf; on the twenty- fifth it encamped near Cotta, 
on the twenty- ſixth near Pirna, where it halted the next 
day; and on the twenty- eighth it croſſed the river near 
that place, and entered Luſatia, where, by the end of the 
month, it encamped at Bautzen. EST 


S VIII. The king's army made this retreat with all 
| the ſucceſs that could be wiſhed 3 but the corps under the 
prince of Pruſſia had not the ſame good fortune: For the 


Auſtrians, immediately after their taking Gabel, ſent a 
ſtrong detachment againſt. Zittau, a trading town in the 
circle of Upper - Saxony, where the Pruſſians had large 


magazines, and a garriſon of fix battalions, and, in his 


fight, attacked it with uncommon rage. Paying no re- 


gard to the inhabitants as being friends or allies, but de- 
| termined to reduce the place before the king of Pruſſia 


could have time to march to its relief, they no ſooner ar- 


rived before it, than they bombarded and cannonaded it 


with ſuch fury, that moſt of the garriſon, finding them- 
ſelves unable to reſiſt, made their eſcape, and carried off 
as much as they could of the magazines, leaving on! 

three or four hundred men in the town, under colonel 
Diricke, to hold it out as long as poſſible; which he 
accordingly did, till the whole place was almoſt deſtroyed. 
Tune cannonading began on the twenty- third of July, at 


eleven in the morning, and laſted till five in the evening. 
In this ſpace of time four thouſand balls, many of them 


red-hot, were fired into this unfortunate city, with fo little 


- intermiſſion, that'it was ſoon ſet on fire in ſeveral places, 
In the confuſion which the conflagration produced, the 


Auſtrians entered the town, and the inhabitants imagined 


PRs” 


that they had then nothing farther to fear; and that their 
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who, upon his 'majeſty's approach, retired from their poſts 
on the right. Soon after this event the prince of Pruſſia, 
finding his health much impaired by the fatigues of the 
campaign , quitted the army, and returned to Berlin. In 
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friends the Auſtrians wovld affit them in extinguiſhin 


their enpectations were dita 1 
gelavonians, who ruſnied in with the regular troops, made 


no di ſtinction between the Pruſhans and the inhabitants of 


Zittau: Inſtead of helping to quench: the flames, they be- 
gan to plunder the warehouſes which the fire had not reach- 


.ed; fo that all the valuable merchandiſe they contain- 


ed was either. carried off, or reduced to afhes. Upwards 


of ſix hundred houſes, and almoſt all the public buildings, 


the cathedrals of St. John and St. James, the orphan- 
Houſe, eight parſonage-houſes, eight ſchools, the town- 
houſe, and every thing contained in it, the public weigh- 
houſe, the priſon, the archives, and all the other docu- 


ments of the town-council, the plate, and other things of 


value, preſented to the town, from time to time, by the 
emperors, kings, and other princes and noblemen, were 
entirely deſtroyed, and more than four hundred citizens 
were killed in this aſſault, Of the whole town there were 
left ſtanding only one hundred and thirty-eight houſes, 
two churches, the council, library, and the ſalt-work. 


The queen of Poland was ſo affected by this melancholy 
© account, that ſhe is ſaid to have fainted away upon 


hear- 
ing it. As this city belonged to their friend the king of 
Poland, the Auſtrians thought proper to publiſh an ex- 
cuſe for their conduct, aſcribing it entirely to the neceſſity 


they were under, and the obitinate defence made by the 
Pruſſian garriſon. But what excuſes can atone for ſuch 
S8 IX. The corps under the prince of Pruſſia, which 
had been witneſſes to thedeſtruction of this unhappy place, | 
. was, by theking's march to Bautzen, fortunately extricat- 


ed from the danger of being ſurrounded by the Auſtrians, 


by C This was che reaſon that was publicly affigned for his | 
' quitting the army: But a much more probable: one, which 
was only whiſpered, ſeems to haye been, that this prince, than 


whom 
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the mean time, mareſchal Keith, who had been leſt upon 
the frontier, to guard the paſſes of the mountains of Bo- 

hemia, arrived at Pirna, having been much haraſſed in 
his march by the enemy's irregular troops, and loſt ſome 
waggons of proviſions and baggage. After reſting a day 

at Pirna, he purſued his march through Dreſden with 
twenty battalions and forty ſquadrons, and encamped on 
the right of the Elbe, before the gate of the new city, from 
whence he joined the king between Bautzen and Goerlitz. 

The Pruſſian army, now reaſſembled at this place, amount - 

ed to about ſixty thouſand men, beſides twelve battalions 

and ten ſquadrons which remained in the famous camp at 

Pirna, under the prince of Anhalt-Deſſau, to cover Preſ- 

den, ſecure the gorges of the mountains, and cheek the in- 

curſions of the Auſtrian irregulars, with whom, as they 
were continually flying about the ſkirts of the Pruſſian 
army, as well in their encampments as on their marches, 
almoſt daily ſkirmiſhes happened, with various ſucceſs, 
Though ſome of theſe encounters were very bloody, they 
coſt the Pruſſians much fewer men than they Joſt by de- 
ſertion ſince the battle of Kolin. The reaſon ſeems ob- 
vious:—The Pruſſian army had been recruited, in times 
of peace, from all parts of: Germany; and though this 
way of recruiting may be very proper in ſuch times, yet 
it cannot be expected to anſwer in a ſtate of actual war, 
eſpecially an unfortunate: war : Becanſe the fidelity of 

| ſuch ſoldiers can never be ſo much depended: on as that 

of natives, who ſerve their natural ſovereign from prin- 

| ciple, and not merely for pay, and who muſt deſert their 

country, their parents, and their friends, at the ſame time 

| tant. they:deſert, than eine.. hrems 


| whom none ever was more remarkable for humanity and the 
ſocial virtues, diſliking the violent proceedings of the king his 
brother, could not refrain from expoſtulating with him on 
that ſubject; upon which his majeſty, with an air of great 
diſapprobation, told him, That the air of Berlin would be 
better for him than that of the camp. The prince accord - 
ingly retired to Berlin, where he died ſoon after; grief and 
| concern for the welfare of his brother, and for the ſteps taken 
vor. v. = "T0 | SX. 
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IX. It win be proper here to take notice of ſomé 
events, which could not eaſily be mentioned before, with- 


5 


t breaking through the order we have propoſed to our- 
Ives in the writing of this hiſtory. The empreſs neen, 
more embittered than ever againſt the king of Pruflia and 
Dis allies, recalled her miniſters, count Coloredo and Monſ. 
Zohern from London, towards the beginning of July; and 
About the fame time count Kaunitz, great - chancellor of 
the Empire, informed Mr. Keith, the Britiſh miniſter at 
Vienna, that the court of London, by the ſuceours it had 
given, and ſtill continued to give, the king of Pruſſia, as 


Well as by other circumſtances relating to the preſent ſtate 


of affairs, having broken the ſolemn engagements which 
united this crown with the houſe of Auſtria, her majeſty 
the empreſs-queen had thought proper to recall her mini- 
ſter from England, and ir we break off all cor- 
reſpondence, Mr. Keith, in purſuance of this notice, ſet 
out from Vienna on the twenty-ninth of July; as did alſo 
Mr. Defrolles, | his Britannie majeſty's miniſter at the 
court of Bruſſels, from this laſt place, about the ſame 
time. On the ſeventh of July, general Piſa, commandant 
dk Offend, Nieuport, and the maritime ports of Flanders, 
ſent his adjutant to the Engliſh vice-conſul at Oſtend, at 
ix o'clock in the morning, to tell him, that by orders 


from his court all communication with England was broke 


off; and defired the vice conſul to intimate to the pacquet- 
boats and Britiſh ſhipping at Oſtend, Bruges, and Nieu- 
port, to depart in twenty-four hours, and not to return 

into any of the ports of the empreſs- queen till further 
diſpoſition ſhould be made. The reaſons alleged by the 
court of Vienna for debarring the ſubjects of his Britannic 
majeſty from the uſe of theſe ports, obtained for the houſe 
of Auſtria by the arms and treaſures of Great Britain, 
were, That her Imperial majeſty, the empreſs- queen, 
could not, with indifference, ſee England, inſtead of giv- 
ing the ſuccouts due to her by the moſt ſolemn treaties, 
enter into an a liance with hier enemy the king of Pruſſia, 
. and actually afford him all manner of a ſiſt ance, aſſem- 
bling armies to oppoſe thoſe which the molt chriſtian king, 
© her aliy, bad ſent to her aid, and ſufferiag privateers ito 
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Exerciſe open vic lence in (her roads, under the earnon of 


her ports and coats, without giving the leaſt ſat ist action 
or anſwer io the complaiuis niade on that account 3 and 
the king of Great Britain hiniſelf, at the very time ſhe 
was offer ir g him a neutiality for Hanover; publiſhing, 
by a meſſage to his parliament, that ſhe had formed, with 
the moſt chriſtian king, dangei ous. deſigns againſt that 
electorate: Therefore, her majeſty, deſirous of providing 
for the ſecurity of her ports, judged: it expedient; to give 
the forementioned orders; and at the ſame time to de- 
clare, that ſhe could no longer permit a fret communica» 
tion between her ſubjects and the Engliſii, which had hi- 
therto been founded upon treaties that Great Britain had, 
withou: ſcruple, openly: violated. Notwithſtanding theſe 


orders, the Engliſh pacquet - boats, with letters, were al 


loc ed to paſs as uſual to and from Oſtend; the miniſters 
of her Imperial majeſty wiſely conſidering how good à re- 
venue the poſtage of Engliſh letters brings in to the poſt- 
office of the Auſtrian Netherlands. + Oſtend and Nieuport, 
by order of her Imperial majeſty, received each of them 
a French garriſon; the former on the nineteenth of July, 
and the latter the next day, under the command of M. 


die la Motte, 1 arrival the Auſtrian troops eva- 


cuateii thoſe places; though the empreſs· queen ſtill re- 
ier ved to herſelf; in both of them, the full and free exereiſe 
of all her rights of ſovereignty; to vhich purpoſe an oath 
was adminiſtered to the French commandant: by her ma- 
jeſty's miniſter-plenipotentiary for the government of the 


Low Countries. At the ſame time, their Imperial and 


molt chriſtian majeſties notified to the magiſtracy of Ham- 
burgh, that they muſt not admit any Engliſh mea of war, 


or tranſports, into their port, on pain ot having a Fiench 
gar ron impoled on them. The city of Gueidres, which 
bad been blocked up by the French ever ſiuce the begin- 
ning of ſummer, was forced by famint to capitulate on 


the twenty- fourth of Auguſt, and the garriſon marehed 
out with all the;aonours of war, in urder to he conducted 
to Berlin: But ſo many of them deierted, that When they 


A | pall:d by Cologn, the vhole garriſon couſiſted only of the 


comwmarghents auld Grey ieren man. I aud 
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this place the whole country lay open to the French and 


Ttheir- allies quite up to Magdebourg; and the empreſs- 
een immediately received two hundred thouſand crowns 
om the revenues of Cleves and La Marcke alone. 


XI. To return to the affairs more immediately re- 
lating to the king of Proſſia. The advanced poſts of the 


prince of Anhalt: Deſſau at Pirna were attacked, on the 
ttenth of Auguſt, by a body of huſſars, and other irregular 
troops of the Auſtrians; hut the Pruſſians ſoon obliged 
them to retire, with the loſs of ſeveral men and two pieces 
of cannon. On rhe nineteenth. of the ſame month, early 
in the morning, a great number of Auſtrian Pandours 


ſurrounded a little town called Gotliebe, in which a Pruſ- N 


fan garriſon was quartered; with a deſign to take it by 


ſurpriſe. The Pandours attacked it on all ſides, and in 
the beginning killed twenty - three Pruſſians, and wound- 
ed many; but the Pruſſians having rallied, repulſed the 
allailants with great loſs. Theſe, however, were but a 
ſort of preludes to much more deciſive actions which hap» 

d foon after. Sileſia, which had hitherto. been un- 
diſturbed this year, began now to feel the effects of war. 
Baron Jahnus, an Auttrian colonel, entering that country 
with onſy an handful of men, made himſelf maſter of 
Hirſchberg, Waldenberg, Gotteſburg, Frankenſtein, and 


Landihut. They were, indeed, but open places; and he | 


was repulſed in an attempt upon Strigau. On the fide 
of Franconia the army of the Empire was afſembling with 
all ſpeed, under the prince of Saxe- Hildburghauſen; the 
French were marching a ſecond army from their interior 
provinces into Allace, in order to join the Imperialiſts: 
The firſt diviſion of their troops had already entered the 
Empire, and were advanced as far as Hanau. Ihe Swedes 
were now preparing, with the utmoſt expedition, to ſend a 
numerous army into Pomerania; and the Ruſſians, who, 
fince'the taking of Memel, had not done the king of 
Pruſſia much damage, beſides that of obliging him to 
keep an army in Pruſſia to oppoſe them, and interrupting 
the trade of Konigſherg by their ſquadrons, were again 
advancing with haſty ſtrides towards Pruſſia, marking 
Eins 5 | 6: 
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wald, who had been left in Piuſſia, with an army of ook 
thouſand men, to guard that kingdom during the abſence. 
of his maſter, was encamped near Velau, when the Ruſ- 
ſians, to the number of eighty thouſand, after taking Me- 
mel, advanced againſt the territorics of the Pruſſian king, 
whole ſituation: now: drew upon him the attention of all 
Europe. In the night between the ſeventh and eighth of 
Auguſt; colonel Malachowſki, one of mareſchal Lehwald's 
officers, marched to reconnoitre the poſitĩon of the enemy, 
when a ſkirmiſh happened, which laſted near two hours, 
between his advanced ranks and a Ruſſian detachment, 
three times ſtronger than the Pruſſians. The Ruſſians 
were repulſed, and fled into the woods, after having titty: 
men killed, and a great number wounded: : The Prut- 
fans loit but one man, and had fourteen wounded. 
S XII. Several other little ſæirmiſhes happened between 
ſtraggling parties of the two armies; and the Ruſſians 
went on pillaging and laying waſte every thing before 


them, till at lengih the two armies having approached 


ane another in Brandenburgh- Pruſſia, mareſchal Leh- 
wald, finding it impoſſible to ſpare detachments from ſo 


{ ſmall a number as his was, compared to that of the 
enemy, to cover the wretched inhabitants from the out- 
| rages committed on them by the Ruſſian Coſſacks, and 
other barbarians belonging to them, judged it abſolutely 


neceſſary to attack their main army, and accordingly, 


9 notwithſtand ing his great diſadvantage in almoſt every 


reſpect, he reſolved to hazard a battle on the thirtieth of 
Auguſt. The Ruſſians, conſiſting, as we before obſerv- 


ed, of eighty thouſand regulars, under the command of 


mareſchal Apraxin, avoiding the open field, were en- 
trenched in a molt advantageous camp near Norkitten, in 
Pruſſia. Their army was compoſed of four lines, each 
of which was guarded by an entrenchment, and the whole 
was defended by two hundred pieces of cannon, batteries 
being placed upon all the eminences. Mareſchal Leh- 


2 | wald's army ſcarcely amounted to thirty thouſand men. 


The action began at five in the morning, and was carried 
on with ſo much vigour, that the Pruſſians entirely broke 
the whole firſt line of the enemy, and forced all their bat» 
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greater number. General Lapuchin was wounded and 
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geries . The prince of Holltein-Gottorp, brother to the 


King of Sweden; at the head of his regiment of dragoons, 


touted the Ruſſian cavalry, and afterwards fell upon a re- 
giment of grenadiers, which was cut to pieces; but when 
the Pruſſians came to the ſecond entrenchment, mareſchal 
Lehwald, ſeeing that he could not attempt to carry it 


without expoſing his army too much, took the reſolution 


to retire. The Pruſſians returned to their former camp 


at Velau, and the Ruſſians remained in their preſent 


ſituation. The loſs of the Pruſſians little exceeding two 
thouſand killed and wounded, was immediately replaced 
out of the diſciplined militia, The Ruſſians loſt a much 
taken priſoner, with a colonel of the Ruſſian artillery bl 
but the former was ſent back on his parole. The Pruſ- 


oy 
* 


ian army had, at firſt, made themſelves maſters of above 


eighty pieces of cannon; but were afterwards obliged to 
abandon them, with eleven of their own, for want of car- 
riages. Three Ruſſian generals were killed; but the 
Pruſſians loſt no general or officer of diſtinction, of which 
rank count Dohna was the only one that was wounded. 


XIII. After this engagement, mareſchal Lehwald 


changed the poſition of his army, by drawing towards 


Peterſwald; and the Ruſſians, after remaining quite in- 


active till the thirteenth of September, on a ſudden, to the 


great ſurpriſe of every one, retreated out of Pruffia with 


ſuch precipitation, that they left all their ſick and wound- 
ed behind them, to the amount of fifteen or ſixteen thou- 
ſand men, together with eighty pieces of cannon, and a 
conſiderable part of their military ſtores. Mareſchal 
Apraxin maſked his deſign by advancing all his irregu - 


lars towards the Pruſſian army; ſo that mareſchal Leh- 
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| ſhortly after added ſome new fortifications to that place. 
They made their retreat in two columns, one of which 
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directed its courſe towards Memel; while the other took 
the neareſt way through the bailiwick of Abſternen, and 
threw bridges over the river Jura. Both columns burnt. 
every village they paſſed through without dittmEtion; 
The Pruſſians were obliged to defiſt from the purſuit of 
theſe barbarians, becauſe the bridges, thrown: over the 
river Memel, had been deftroyed by the violence of the 
ſteam. The Ruſſtan army ſuffered greatly for want of 
bread, as all the countries were ruined through which it 
E ſo that they could procure no fort of ſubſiſtenee but 

rbage and rye-bread. All the roads were ſtrewed with 
dead bodies of men and horſes. The real cauſe of this 
ſudden retreat is as great a myſtery as the reaſon of ſtop- 
ping ſo long, the year before, on the borders of Lithu nia; 
though the occaſion of it is ſaid to have been the illneſs of 
the czarina, who was ſeized with a kind of apoplectic fit, 


and had made ſome new regulations in caſe of a vacancy 
of the throne, which rendered it expedient that the regular 


forces ſhould be at hand, to ſupport the meaſures taken by 
the government. HE? $7243" Ii $1 SOTO 

$ XIV. The king of Pruſſia, after remaining for ſome 
time encamped between Bautzen and Goerlitz, removed 


his head · quarters to Bernſtedel; and on the fifteenth of 
LAuguſt his army came in fight of the Auſtrian camp, and 
within cannon- ſhot of it: Upon which the Auitrians 


ſtruck their tents, and drew up in order of baitle before 


their camp. The king formed his army over-againſt 


them, and immediately went to reconnoitre the ground 


between the armies: But, as it was then late, he deferred 
the more exact examination of that circumſtance till the 


next day. The two armies continued under arms all 
night. Next morning, at break of day, the king found 
the Auſtrians encamped with their right at the river 
Weiſle; the reſt of their army extended along a riſing 
ground, at the foot of a mountain covered with wood, 
which protected their left; and before their from, at the 
bottom of the hill on which they were drawn up, was a 


than 
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than'four'or five men a. breaſt. Towards the left of their 
army” was an opening, where three or four "battalions 
might have-marcbed in front: But behind it they had 
placed three lines of infantiy, and on à hill Which flank- 
ed this opening, within muſket-ſhot, were placed four 
thoufand foot, with forty or fifty pieces of cannon : So 
that, in reality; this was the ſtrongeſt part of their camp. 
The king left nothing undone to bring the Auſtrians to 
- battle; but finding them abſolutely bent on ævoiding it, 
After lying four days before them, he and his army re- 
turned to their camp at Bernſtedel. They were followed 
by ſome of the enemy's Huſſars and Pandours, who, how- 
ever, had not the ſatis faction to take the ſmalleſt booty it 
this retreat. The Auſtrian army, which thus decline 
engaging, was, by their own account, an hundred and 
thirty thouſand ſtrong, more than double the number of 
the King of Pruſſia, who, the day he returned to Bern- 
ſtedel, after he had retired about two thouſand yards, 
again drew up his army in line of battle, and remained ſo 
upwards: of an hour, but not a man ſtirred from the Auſ- 
trian camp. The army of the Empire, commanded by 
the prince of Saxe- Hildburghauſen, and that of the French 
under the prince de Soubiſe, making together about fifty 
thouſand men, half of which were French, had by this 
time joined, and advanced as far as Erfurth in Saxony; 
upon which his Pruſſian majeſty, finding that all his en- 
deavours could not bring the Auſtrians to an engagement, 
ſet out from Luſatia, accompanied by mareſchal Keith, 
with fixteen battalions and forty ſquadrons of his troops, 
and arrived at Dreſden on the twenty-ninth of Auguſt, 
leaving the reſt of the army in a ſtrong camp, under the 
ince of Bevern. With this detachment, which, by the 
junction of ſeveral bodies of troops, amounted to about 
forty thouſand men, he made a quick march, by the way | 
of Leipzig, towards Erfurth, to give battle to the united 
army of the French and the Empire. But by the time 
he arrived at Erfurth, which was on the fourteenth of 
September, the enemy had retreated towards Gotha; and 
| b ee further approach, they retired to Eyeſenach, 
where they entrenched themſelves in a very ſtrong camp. 
3 | | | His 
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His majeſty's head- quarters were at Kirſchlaben, near 
n Wulle the two armies were thus ſituated, 


e Seydelitz, who occupied the town of 


Gotha, being informed, on the nineteenth, that a large 
f towards him, and that ĩt 
conſiſted of two regiments of Auſtrian huſſars, one re- 
ziment of French huſſars, and a detachment made up of 

rench grenadiers, troops of the army of the Empire, 


| and a great number of Croats and Pandours, retired, aud 


the Auſtrians took poſſi 
tember, and made priſoners a Pruſſian battalion which 


the Neiſs, near Henner 


poſted himſelt at ſame diſtance. The enemy immediately 
took poſſeſſion of the town and caſtle; but general Sey- 
delitz, having been reinfo:ced, attacked the enemy with 
ſuch vigour, that he ſoon obliged them to abandon this 
new conqueſt, and to retire with great precipitation; a 
report having been ſpread, that the Pruſhan army was 
advancing againſt them, with the king himſelf in perſon. 
The Pruffian huſſars took a conſiderable booty on this 


_ occaſion, and general Seydelitz ſent priſoners to the camp, 


one lieutenant-colonel, three majors, four lieutenants, 


and fixty-two ſoldiers of the enemy, who had alſo about 
an hundred and thirty killed. After this action his 


-* 


Pruſſian majeſty advanced near Eyeſenach, with a deſign 


to attack the combined army; but they were ſo ſtrongly 
entrenched, that he found it impracticable. His provi- 


ſions falling. ſhort, he was obliged to retire towards 
Erfurth, and ſoon. after to Naumburgh, on the river 
Sala; whereupon the combined army marched,” and 
again took — — of Gotha, Erfurth, and Weiman'z 
Which laſt. place, however, they ſoon after quittee. 
SXV. Upon the king of Pruſſia's leaving Bernſtedel, 

| ion of it- on the ſixth of Sep- 

had been left there. The next day fifteen thouſand 
2 teen two 7 — —— —— 5 
eld's ti oops, being part of the prince vern's army, 

who were bor bs ho 4 h wat on the other ſide of 
Gor, in the neighbourhood of 

Goerlitz; and, after being repulſed ſeveral times, at laſt 
made themſelves maſters _ the eminence. The loſs, in 


2s by the death of their brave general Winterfield, who 
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on that of the Pruſſtans, not ſo mu 5 


eh by che number of 
their ſlain, which ſcarcely exceeded that of the Auſtrians, 


das he was leading up ſuccours to the battalions that were 
engaged, received a ſhot from a cannon, of which he 
died the night following. The generals Nadaſti and 
Vlerici, count d' Arberg, colonel Elrickbaàuſen, and 
ſeveral other perfons of diſtinction, were wounded, and 
the young count of ' Groeſbeck and the marquis d' Aſque 
Killed, on the fide of the Auſtrians, who took fix pieces 
of the Pruſſian cannon, fix pair of their colours, and 
made general Kenieke, the count d' Anhalt, and fome 
other officers, priſoners. After this ſkirmiſh, the prince 
of Bevern, with the Pruſſian army under his command, 
retreated from Goerlitz to Rothenberg, then paſſed the 
:Qveiſs at 9 from whence he marched to Buntz- 
dau, in Sfelia, and on the firſt of October reached 
Breſlau, without ſuffering any loſs, though the nume- 
Tous army of the Auſtrians fo:lowed him for ſome days. 
pon his arrival there, he chole a very ſtrong camp on 
the other fide of the Oder, in order to cover the city of 
Breilau, tothe fortifications of which he immediately added 
everal new works. Though neither fide had any very 
ſignal advantage in this engagement, more than that the 
Auſtrians remained maſters of the field, yet great re- 
Joicings were made at Vienna on account of it. The 
Neath of general Winterſield was, indeed, an irreparable 
lJoſa to his Pruſſian majaſty, who recerved at the ſame 
time the news of this mis fortune, and of the Swedes 
Having now actually beguncheſtilities in Pomerania. 
t. A body of the French, who, Tet looſe againſt 
the king of Pruſſia, by the ever- memorable and ſhiame- 
ful convention of Cloſter-Seven, had entered the terri- 
tories of Halberſtadt and Magdeburgh, were worſted at 
Eglen by a party of ſic hundred men, under the com- 
mand of coant Horn, whom prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wick had detached from a body of troops with which 
is Pruſſian majeſty had ſeat him to defend thole 
countries. The Pruſſisns' took priſoners the count of 
Luſignan, colonel, eighteen other Freneh officers, and 
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fore hundred ſoldiers, and made themſelves maſters of a 
conſiderable: booty in baggage, & c. with the loſs of only x 
two men; and, moreover, a French officer and forty 
men were made prijoners at Halberſtadt. Upon this 


check the French evacuated the country of Halber- 


ſtadt for a little while, but, returning again on the 
twenty-ninth of September, with a confiderable rein- 
ſorcement from mareſchal Richelieu's army, which he 
now could eaſily ſpare, prince Ferdinand was obliged to 
retire to Winſleben, near the city of Magdeburgh. The 
dangers which had been hitherto kept at a diſtance from 
the Pruſhan dominions, by the ſurpriſing activity of their 
king, row drew nearer, and menaced them on all ſides. 
Mareſchal Richelieu, with eighty battalions and an hun- 


dred ſquadrons, entered the country of Halberftadt, and 


levied immenſe contributions ; whilſt the allied army of 
the French and Imperialiſts, being joined by ſix thouſand 

men under general Laudobn, who had juſt defeated a 

regiment of Pruſſian cavalry near Erfurth, marched to 

MWeiſſenfels, a city in the very centre of Thuringia. The 

Swedes had aQually taken ſome towns in Pomerania, and 

were advanc ing to beſiege Stetin, and the Auſtrians, who 
had made themſelves maſters of Lignitz, and a conſider- 
able part of Sileſia, had now laid ſiege to Schweidnitz, 

and were preparing to paſs the Oder, in order to attack 

the prince of Bevern in his camp near Breſlau. In the 

mean time they made frequent and always deſtructive 
incurſions into Brandenburgh; to oppoſe which his 

Pruſſian majeſty ordered detachments — his regi- 

ments in thoſe parts to join the. militia of the country, 

and ſent the prince of Anhalt - Defſau from Leipzig, with 

a body of ten thouſand: men, to guard Berlin, whilſt he 

himſelf marched with the troops under his command to 

Interbeck, on the frontier of the lower Luſatia, to be the 

more at hand to cover Brandenburgh, and preſerve the 
communication with Sileſ ia. 


5 


XVII. While theſe precautions were taking, general 
Haddick, with 'fifteen or ſixteen thouſand: Au ians, 


entered Brandenburgh on the ſixteenth of October, and the 
next day arrived beſore Nerlig, of which city he demanded 
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deburgh on the twenty- third; and the moſt valuable 
records 


upon the beſt apartments, 
the ſum demanded could not be found. Such was the 
fituation of this diſtreſſed city, when, on the fifteenth of 
October, an expreſa arrived, with advice that his Pruſſian 
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a contribution of fix hundred-thouſand-erownis ; but cen 
ented himſelf with two hundred and ten thouſand... Th 


Auſtrians: pillaged two of the ſuburbs ; but before they 
could do any further miſchief, they. were obliged to retire 
- in great haſte, At the approach of the prince of Anhalt- 
Deſſau, whoſe vanguard entered the city in the evening of 
their departure. This alarm, however, obliged the 


queen and the royal family of Pruſſia to remove to Mag- 


s were ſent to the fort of Spandau, at the conflux 
of the Havel and the Sphre. On the other hand, the 
unfortunate inhabitants & Leipzig now felt moſt ſeverely 
the cruel effects of the power of their new maſter. The 
Pruffian commandant in that city had, by order of the 
king, demanded of them three hundred thouſand crowns, 
a ſum far greater than it was in their power to raiſe. 
This truth they repreſented, but in vain. The ſhort 
time allowed them to furniſh their contingents being ex- 

ired, and all their efforts to comply with this demand 
naving- proved ineffectual, they were ſubjected to the 


rigours of military execution; in conſequence of which 


their houſes were — the ſoldiery, who ſeized 
and lived at diſcretion.; but 


majeſty would ſoon be there; and accordingly. he arrived 
a few minutes after, attended by his life - guards. At the 
ſame time, a rumour was ſpread that the city would be 
delivered up to pillage, which thre the inhabitants into 
the utmoſt conſternation. Their fears, however, in that 
reſpe& were ſoon abated, by his majeſty's declaring, that 
he was willing to ſpare the place, upon condition that 
half the ſum required ſhould be immediately paid. All 
that could be done was to collect among the merchants, 
traders, and others, fifty thouſand crowns; bills of ex- 
change were drawn upon Amſterdam and London for 


ſeventy thouſand crowns, and hoſtages were given, by 


way of ſecurity, for the payment of thirty thouſand more 
within a tune which was agreed on. But ſtill, notwith- 
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with greater rigour than before, and all the comfort-the 
wretched inbabitants could obtain was, that it ſhould 
ceaſe whenever advice ſhould be received their bills 
were accepted. L OY , I 4 Bet! 

S XVIII. The king of Pruſſia had tried ſeveral times 
to bring the combined army under the princes Saxe-Hild- 
burghauſen and Soubiſe to an engagement upon fair 
ground; but finding them bent on deelining it, not- 


withſtanding the ſuperiority of their numbers, he had 


recourſe to one of thoſe ſtrokes in war, by which a gene- 
ral is better ſeen than by the gaining of a vidory. He 
made a feint, ſoon after the beginning of October, at 
if he intended nothing more than to ſecure his own domi— 
nions, and march his army into winter- quarters back 
to Berlin, leaving mareſchal Keith, with only ſeven or 
eight thouſand men, to defend Leipzig. Upon this the 
enemy took courage, paſſed the Sala, and having marched 
up to the city, ſummoned the mareſchal to ſurrender; to 
which he anſwered, that the king, his maſter, had ordered 
him to defend the place to the laſt extremity, and he 
would obey his — The enemy then thought of 
beſieging the city; but, before they could prepare any 
one implement for that purpoſe, they were alarmed by 
the approach of the king of Pruſſia, who, judging that 
his feint would probably induce them to take the ſtep 
they did, had, by previous and private orders, collected 


together all his diſtant detachments, ſome of which were 


twenty leagues aſunder, and was advancing, by long 
marches, io Leipzig; upon notice of which the enemy 
repaſſed the Sala. The Pruffian army was re- aſſembled 
on the twenty · ſeventh of October, and remained at Leip- 
zig the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth, when 

body expected a battle would be fought in the plains of 
Lutzen. On the thirtieth, the king drew nigh that place, 
and on the thirty-firſt, in his way through Weiſſenfels 
and Mereſbourg, he made five hundred men priſoners of 
war The combined army had repaſſed the Sala at 
Weiſſentels, Mereſbourg, and Halle, where they broke 
down he bridges ; but theſe were ſoon repaired, and the 
whole Pruſſian army, amounting to no more than twenty 


Vol. v. D thouſand. 


” 


1 routed troops, in caſe they ſhould be defeated, and to 
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thouſund men, having paſſed that river, through theſe 
towns, in each of which they left a battalion, joined 
Again on the third of November, in the evening, over- 
Againſt the enemy, whoſe forces conſiſted of forty thou- 
ſand French, and twenty-five thouſand Imperialiſts. On 
the fifth, about nine o'clock'in'the morning, the Pruſſians 
received intelligence that the enemy were every- where in 
motion. They likewiſe heard the drums beating the 
march, and, ſo near were the two armies to each other, 
plainly perceived from their camp, that their whole infan- 
-try;which haddrawn nearer upon the riſing grounds over- 

_ _-apaiuſt them, was — — towards their right. No 
certain judgment could, however, yet be formed of the 
-enemy's real deſign, and as they were in want of bread, 
it was thought probable that they intended to repaſs the 
Unſtrut; but it was ſoon perceived that their ſeveral 
motions were contradictory to each other. At the ſame 
time that ſome of their infantry were filing off towards 
their right, a large body of cavalry wheeled round towards 
their left, direäing its march all along to the riſing 
- grounds with which the whole Pruſſian eamp, that lay 
in a bottom between the villages of Rederow and Roſbach, ho 
was ſurrounded within the reach of large cannon. Soon ; 
after that, the cavalry were ſeen to halt, and afterward 
to fall back to the right; though ſome of them ſtill re- 
mained where' they were, whilit the reſt marched back. 
About two in the afternoon the doubts of the Pruſhans 
were cleared up; it plainly appearing then that the enemy 
_ * Intended to attack them, and that their diſpoſitions were 
made with a view to ſurround them, and to open the 
action by attacking them in the rear. A body of reſerve 
- was poſted over-againſt / Rederow, to fall upon their 
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prevent their retiring to Mereſbourg, the only retreat 
vrhich could then have been left them. In this ſituation 
the king of Pruſſia reſolved to attack them. His majeſ- 
ty had determined to make the attack with one wing 
only, and the diſpoſition of the enemy made it neceſſary 
that it ſhould be the left wing. The very inſtant the 
» battle was going to begin, his majeſty ordered the general 
who commanded the right wing to e, 
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take a proper poſition in conſequence thereof, and, above 


all, to prevent his being ſurrounded. All the cavalry ot 


the right wing of the Pruſſians, except two or three 
ſquadrons, had already marched to the left at full gallop ; 
and being arrived at the place aſſigned them, they formed: 
over· againſt that of the enemy. They then moved on 
immediately, the enemy's advanced to meet them, and 
the charge was very fierce, ſeveral regiments of the 
French coming on with great reſolution. The advantage, 
however, was entirely on the ſide of the Pruſſians. The 
enemy's cavalry being routed, were purſued for a conſi- 
derable time with great ſpirit, but having afterwards 
reached an eminence,” which gave them an opportunity of 
rallying, the Pruſſian cavalry fell upon them afreſh, 
and gave them ſo total a defeat, that they fled in 
the utmoſt diſorder. This happened at four in the 
afternoon. Whilſt the cavalry of the Pruſſians charged, 
their infantry opened. The enemy cannonaded them 
briſkly during this interval, and did ſome execution, but 
the Pruſſian artillery was not idle. After this cannon- 
ading had continued on both ſides a full quarter of an 
hour, without the leaſt intermiſſion, the fire of the 

mfantry began. The enemy could not ſtand it, nor reſiſt 
the valour of the Pruſſian foot, who gallantly marched, 
up to their batteries. The batteries were carried one 
after another, and the enemy were forced to give ways 
which they did in great confuſion. As the left wing 45 
the Pruſſians advanced, the right changed its poſition, 
and having ſoon met with a ſmall, riſing ground, they 
availed themſelves of it, by planting it with ſixteen, pieces 
of heavy artillery. The fire from thence was partly 
pointed at the enemy's right, to increaſe the diſorder there, 
and took theityleft wing in front, which was exceſſively 
galled thereby. At five the victory was decided, the 
cannonading ceaſed, and the enemy. fled on all ſides. 
They were purſued as long as there was any light to dii- 


tinguiſh them, and it may be ſaid, that night. alone was 


the preſervation. of this army, which had been ſo formi- 


dable in the morning. They took the benefit of the 
darkneſs to hurry into Fryburgh, and there to repaſs the, 
a * | 
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after a whole'night's march. The king. of Pruſſia ſet 
out early in the morning to purſue them with all his ca- 


valry, ſupported by four battalions of grenadiers, the 


infantry following them in two columns. The enemy 
had paſſed the Unſtrut at Fryburgh, when the Pruſſians 


arrived on its banks, and as they had burnt the bridge, 


it Became neceſſary to make another, which, however, 


was ſoon done. The cavalry paſſed firſt, but could not 
come up with the enemy till five in the evening, upon 
the hills of Eckerſberg. It was then too late to force 


them there, for which reaſon the king thought proper to 


canton hĩs army in the neareſt villages, and to be ſatisfied 


with the ſucceſs his - buſfars had in taking near three 
hundred baggage-waggons, and every thing they con- 


ttined. The whole loſs'of the Pruſſians, in this import- 
ant engagement, did not exceed five hundred men killed 


and wounded. Among the former was general Meincke, 
and among the latter prince Henry and general Seydelitz. 


The enemy lott fixty-tour pieces of cannon, a great many 


ſtandards and colours, near three thouſand men killed on 
the field of battle, and upwards of eight thouſand taken 

ritoners, among whom were ſeveral generals, and other 

Meers of diſtinction. Three hundred waggons were 
ſent to Leipzig, laden'with wounded French and Swiſs. 
Upon the approach of the Pruſſians towards Eckerſberg, 
the enemy retreated with great precipitation; and, after 
marching all night, arrived the next day at Erfurth, in 
the utmoſt want of every neceflary of life, not having 
had à morſel of bread for two days, during which they 
had been obliged to live upon turnips, radiſhes, and 
other ' roots, which they dug out of the earth. The 
French, under the duke de Richelieu, were preparing to 


g into winter - quarters; but, upon the news of this 


defeat of the combined army, they again put themſelves 
in motion, and a large detachment of them advanced as 
far as Duderſtadt, to favour the retreat of their country- 
men under the prince de Soubiſe, who, with great preci- 


pitancy, made the beſt of their way from Erfurth to the | 


county of Hohenſtein, and from thence e 
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army, which was now) almoſt entirely diſperſed; whole, 
hodies deſerted, and went over to the king: of Pruſſia, 
ſoon after this battle. joy i 1 
XIX. Whilſt his Pruſſian majeſty was thus ſucceſſa 
ful againſt the French and Imperialiſts, tbe Auſtrians, 
who had carefully avoided coming to an open engage 
ment with him, gained ground apace in Sileßa. A; 
detachment of their army, under the command of cou 
Nadaſti, had already inveſted. Schweidnitz, and opened 
the trenches before it on the twenty ſixth of October. 
The Pruſſian garriſon, commanded by general de ia 
Motte Fouquet, determined to defend the place as long 
as poſſible; and accordingly on the thirtieth they made a 
ſally, in which they killed, wounded, and toak priloners, 
eight hundred: of the beſiegers, and did ſome damage to 
their works; but on the. ſixth. of November the Auſtrians 
began to cannonade the city furioufly, and on the eleventh 

made themſelves maſters of the ramparts by affault. The 
garriſon, however, having taken care, during the ſiege, 
to throw up a ſtrong. entrenchment in the market - place, 
retreated thither, and held out till the next day, when 
they ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. After the 
reduction of this place, general Nadaſti, leaving in it a 
ſufficient garriſon, marched with the remainder, of his 
g. troops, and joined the main army of the Auſtrians, un- 
der the command of prince Charles of Lorraine and mare - 
ſchal Daun, who, whilſt be was bufied in the ſiege of 
__ Schweidnitz, had inveſted Breſlau on the left.of the Oder; 
ey the prince of Bevern defending it on the right, where he 
1d was itrongly encamped, with his little army, under the 
be cannon of wt The whole army of the Auſtrians 


oh being now re-alſembled, and intelligence having been 
is * brought, not only of the king of Pruſſia's late victory 


near Leipzig, but alſo that he was advancing to the re- 
lief of the prince of Bevern, it was reſolved immediately 
y to attack the laſt in his entrenchments. Accordingly, on 
4 ne 

: the twenty-ſecond of November, about nine in the morn- 
ie ning, the Auſtrians began a moſt furious diſcharge of their 
m <aonon, forty: of which were twenty-four pounders, and 
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this continued without ceaſing till one, hen it was ſuc. 

ceeded by a ſevere fire of their ſmall arms, which laſted 
till five in the evening. The Priffians, with:undaunted 
reſolution, ſtood two of the moſt violent attacks that 
were ever made; but at the third, overpowered by num- 
bers, and aſſailed on both ſides, they began to loſe ground, 
and were forced to retire from one entrenchment to ano. 
ther. In this extremity, night coming on, the Pruſſian 
renerals fearing their entrenchments would be entirely 
- Forced, ard that they ſhould then be totally defeated, 
thought proper to retreat. The prince of Bevern, with 
the greateſt part ot the army, retired to an eminence on 
the banks of the Oder, whiiſt the reſt of the troops threw 
themſelves into Breſlau, which they might have defended, 
in all probability; till the king had come to its relief. 
But, on the twenty-fourth, their commander in chief, 
the prince of Bevern, going to reconnoitre the enemy, 
with only a ſingle groom to attend him, fell in among a 
party of Croats, who took him priſoner -. His army, 
thus deprived of their general, retreated northward that 
night, leaving in Breſlau only four battalions, who, 
the next day, furrendered the by capitulation, one 
of the articles of which was, that they ſhould not ſerve 
_ againſt the empreſs or her allies, for two years. All the 
magazines, cheſts, artillery, &c. remained in the hands 
of the Auſtrians. The garriſon marched. out with all 
military honours, conducted by general Leſwitz, gover- 
nor of Breſlau. Though the Auſtrians ſung Te Deum 
for this victory, they owned that ſuch another would put 
an end to their army, for it coſt them the lives of twelve 
thouſand men; a number almoſt equal to the whole of 
the Pruſſian army before the battle. They had four al- 
moſt inacceſſible entrenchments to force, planted thick 
with cannon, which fired cartridge-ſhot from nine in the 
morning till the evening, and the Pruſſians, when at- 
tacked, were never once put into the leaſt confuſion. 
Among the ſlain on the ſide of the Auſtrians, were go- 
neral Wurben, and ſeveral other officers of diſtinction. 
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The loſs of the Pruſſians did not much exceed three thou- 
ſand men, in killed, wounded, and priſoners, of whien 
laſt there were about ſixteen hundred. Their general 
Kleiſt was found dead on the field of battlte. 
S XX. The king of Pruſſia, who, like Cæſar, thought 
nothing was done while any thing was left undone, ſtayed 
no longer at Roſbach chan till the routed forces of the 
French and Imperialiſts, whom he had defeated there 1 
the fifth of November, were totally diſperſed. Then he 
marched directly with the greateſt. part of his army for 
Sileſia, and on the twenty - fourth of month arrived 
at Naumburg on the Queiſs, a little river which runs 
into the Bobber, having in his route detached mareſchal 
Keith, with the reſt of his army, to clear Saxony from 
all the Auſtrian parties, and then to make an irruption 
into Bohemia, a ſervice which he performed ſo effectually, 
as to raiſe large contributions in the circles of Satæ and 
Leitmeritz, and even to give an alarm to Prague itſelf. 
His majeſty reſerved for h:mſelf only fifteen thouſand 
men, with whom he advanced,' with his uſual rapidity, 
to Barchwitz, where, notwithitanding all that had hap- 
pened at Schweidnitz and at Breſlau, he was joined by 
twenty-four. thouſand more; part of them troops which 
he had ordered from Saxony, part the remains of the 
army lately commanded by the prince of Bevern, and 
part the late garriſon of Schweidnitz, which had found 
means to eſcape from the Auſtrians, 'and-accidentally 
Joined their king upon his march“. With this force, 
though greatly inferior in number to that of the enemy, 
he reſolved to attack the Auſtrians, who were entrenched 
at Liſſa near Breſlau. On the fourth of December he 
ſeized upon their ovens at Neumarck, and upon a conſi- 
derable magazine, guarded by two regiments of Croats, 
who retired to a riſing ground, where his majeſty ordered 
his huſſars to ſurround them, and ſend a trumpet to ſum- 
mon them to ſurtender themſelves priſoners of war. 
Upon their refuſal, the huſſars of Ziethen fell upon them 
ſabre in hand, and ſome hundreds of them having been 
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for quarter on their knees. Afier this ſeizure, and after 
having diſtributed to his army the bread prepared for His 
enemies, he began again the next morning his march to- 
wards Liſſa. General Ziethen, who led the van- guard 
af light horſe, about ſeven in the morning fell in with a 
body of Auſtrian huſſars, and three regiments of Saxon 
dragoons, which were the very beſt cavalry the enemy 
had left after the battle of the twenty- ſecond. They had 
been detached by the Auſtrians, in order to retard the 
king's march, and to conceal their own, till their bat- 
teries ſhould be completed; for, as they held the ſmall 
number of Pruſſians in contempt, their intention was to 
have met the king two German miles from their entrench- 
ments. The Auſtrian cavalry having been vigerouſly 
epulſed to a conſiderable dittance, general Ziethen per- 
cerved that their whole army was forming. He imme- 
_- diately acquainted the king with what he had diſcovered, 
and his majeſty, after having himſelf obſerved the diſpo- 
ſition of the enemy, made his own with that ſagacity 
and deſpatch. for which he has always been remarkable. 
The action began by attacking a battery of forty pieces 
of large cannon, which covered the right wing of the 
enemy. The two. battalions of guards, with the regi- 
ments of the margrave Charles and of Itzenplitz, marched 
up, amidſt a moſt terrible fire, to the very mouths of 
the cannon, with their bayonets ſcrewed. In this attack 
the Pruſſians ſuſtained their greateſt loſs, though the bat- 
tery was carried as ſoon almoſt as they could reach it: 
Then theenemy*s artillery, now turned againſt themſelves, 
played furiouſly upon them with their own powder. From 


that inſtant the two wings and the centre of the Pruſſians 


continued to drive the enemy before them, advancing all 
the time with that firm and regular pace for which they 
have always been renowned, without ever halting or giv- 
ing way. The ground which the Auſtrians occupied was 
very advantageous, and every circumſtance that could 
render it more ſo had been improved to the utmoſt by the 


diligence and ſkill of count Daun, who, remembering | 


his former, ſucceſs, was emboldened to enter the litts 
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again with his royal antagoniſt. The Pruſſians, how- 
* ever, no- way terrified by the enemy's fituation, nor their 
2 numbers, went calmly and dreadfully forward. It was 
— almoſt impoſſible, in the beginning, for the Pruſſian ca- 
rd valry to act, on account of the impediments of fallen” 
a trees, which the enemy had cut down and laid in the 
on field of battle, to retard their approach; but a judieious 
1 5 diſpoſition which the king made overcame that diſadvan - 
ad tage. When he firſt formed his army, he had placed; 
he four battalions behind the cavalry of his right wing, fore- 
4 ſeeing that general Nadaſti, who was placed with a corps 
all of reſerve on the enemy's left, defigned to take him in 
to flank. It happened as he had foreſeen, this general's 
u- borſe attacked the king's right wing with great fury s 
ly But he was received with ſo ſevere a'fire from the four 
r- BN battalions, that he was obliged to retire in diſorder. The 
e- enemy gave way on all ſides; but at ſome diſtance” reco- 
d, vered themſelves, and rallied three times, animated by 
0 their officers, and by the ſuperiority of their numbers. 
ty Every time they made a ſtand, the Pruſſians attacked 
le. ¶ them with redoubled vigour, and with ſucceſs equal to 


their bravery. Towards night the enemy, ſtill retreat- 
ing, fell into diſorder. Their two wings fled in confu-' 


1- ſon; one of them, cloſely preſſed by the king, retired 
ed Bl towards Breſlau, and took ſhelter under the cannon of 
of Wl that city; the other, purſued by the greateſt part of the 
ck light eavalry, took their flight towards Canth aud 


t-. By Schweidnitz. Six thouſand Auſtrians fell in this engage- 
©: meat, and the Pruſſians, who had only five hundred men 
es, killed, and two thouſand three hundred wounded, made 
mM upwards of ten thouſand of the enemy priſoners, among 
ns whom were two hundred and ninety - one officers. They 
all Bi alſo took an hundred and ſixteen cannon, fifty-one co- 
ey lours and ſtandards, and four thouſand waggons of am- 
v- wunition and baggage, The conſequences that followed 
'as chis victory decſared its importance. Future ages will 
d read with aſtoniſhment, that the ſame prince, who but a 
the few months before ſeemed on rhe verge cf inevitable ruin, 
ng merely by the dint of his vwn abilities, without the aſ- 


1 


its Wkltance of any friend whatever, with „ 
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haraſſed by long and painful marches, and by continual: | 
— lny — not only e n affairs, 
which almoſt every one, except himſelf, thought paſt re- 
dreſs; but, in the midit of winter, in countries 3 it 
Was judged next to impoſſible for any troops to keep the 
field at that ſeaſon; — the — ircs of 1 led 
and the 1 at Roſbach, on the fifth of November; 
and on the ſame day of the very next month, with a great 
Part of the ſame army, was at Liſſa, where he again 
triumphed over all the of tlie houſe of Auſtria. 
Purſuing his advantage, he immediately inveſted Breſlau, 
and within two days after this great victory every thing 
Vas in readineſs to beſiege it in form. His troops, fluſhed 
with ſucceſs, were at firſt for ſtorming it, but the king, 
knowing the ſtrength of the garriſon, which conſiſted of 
upwardsof thirteen thouſand men, and conſidering both the 
fatigues which his own ſoldiers had lately undergone, and 
the fatal conſequences that might enſue, ſhould they fail 
of ſucceſs in this attempt, ordered the approaches to be 
carried on in the uſual form. His commands were 
obeyed, and Breſlau ſurrendered to him on the twentieth 
of December inthe morning. The garriſon, of which ten 
thouſand borearms, and between three and fourthouſand lay 
tick or wounded, were made priſoners of war. Fourteen 
of theſe priſoners were officers of high rank. The mili- 
tary cheſt, a vaſt treaſure, with eighty pieces of cannon, 
fell into the hands of the victors, who loſt only about twenty 
men in their approaches. During the fiege, a magazine 
af powder was ſet on fire by a bomb, which occaſioned 
great confuſion among the beſieged, and damaged one of 
the baſtions. The ſtrong fortreſs of Schweidnitz ſtill re- 
mained in the enemy's poſſeſſion, defended by a garriſon 
10 numerous, that it might be compared to a ſmall army, 
and whilſt that continued ſo, the king of Pruſſia's victo- 
ries in Sileſia were of no deciſive effet. For this reaſon, 
though it was now the dead of winter, and the ſoldiers 
Nood in need of repoſe, his majeſty reſolved, if poſſible, 
to become maſter of that place before the end of the year; | 
but as a eloſe ſiege was impracticable, a blockade was 
formed, as ſtrictly as the rigour of the ſeaſon would per- 
d DSi: 1 f mit, 
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mit“. It was not, however, till the beginning of the enſuing 
campaign that this place was taken. The Pruſſians opened 
their trenches before it on the third of April, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifty- eight, and erected two large bat- 
teries, which kept a continual fire upon the town. The 
artillery of the heſiegers conſiſted of three hundred pieces 
of cannon, of different dimenſions, and eighty mortars; 
an amazing artillery, and ſuch as we have never heard of 
in former campaigns. On the night of the fourteenth, 


the Pruſſians carried one of the chief works by aſſault, 


and lodged themſelves therein: The commandant capitu- 


lated the next day, with the garriſon, which was now 
greatly reduced in number, being not half of what it 


amounted to at the beginning of the blockade. Thus, 


all the parts of Sileſia which the king of Pruſſia had loft 
by one unfortunate blow, fell again into his poſſeſſion; 


and his affairs, which but a few months betore {eemet 
irretrievable, were now re-eſtabliſhed upon a firmer haſts 
than ever. The Pruſſian parties not only re. poſſeſſed 


themſelves of thoſe parts of Sileſia which belonged to 
their king, but penetrated into the Auſtrian diviſion, re- 


duced: Jagerndorf, Troppau, Tretchen, and ſeveral other 
places, and left the empreſs-queen ſcarce any footing: in 
that country, in which, a few days before, the reckoned 


her dominion perfectly eſtabliſhed. 


- 


S XXI. The Swedes, after many debates between their 


king and ſenate,” had at length refolved-upon an open 


declaration againſt the king of Pruſſia, and, in conſe- 


quence of that reſolution, ſent ſo many troops into Po- 


merania, that, by the end of Auguſt, their army in that 
country amounted to twenty-five thouſand men. Their 
firſt act of hoſtility was the ſeizure of Anclam and Dem- 


Such was the rigour of the ſeaſon, that ſome hundreds 
of the ſentinels dropped down dead on their ſeveral poſts, 
— _ ſuſtai oy . the cold. — Germans i 
under the general reproach of paying yery little regard te the 
lives of their ſoldiers, and indeed this practice of winter 
campaigns, in ſuch a cold c 


| very little regard 
R _ 
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Which their principal dehign was levelled. But before 
they proceeded farther, general Hamilton, their com- 

mander, by 3 juſtifying the conduct of his maſter, 

publiſhed a declarations ſetting forth, . That the king 
£6--of Sweden, as guarantee of the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
ae could not help ſending his troops into the upper part 
of Pomerania belonging to the Ling of 

„ Pruſſia; and that, therefore, all the officers appointed 
4e to receive the public revenue in that country muſt pay 
.«©- what money they had in their hands to him, who was 
4 commiſſioned to receive it for lis Swediſh majeſty ; 
% That, - moreover, an exact account was required, 
4 within eight days, of the revenues of the country; 
s but that no more than ordinary contributions would 
4c be demanded of the inhabitants, who might reſt aſſured 
44 that the Swediſn troops ſnould obſerve the ſtricteſt dil. 
6 cipline;*? After this declaration, they attacked the 
little fortreſs of Penemunde, upon the river Pene, and on 


5 che twenty third of September, after a ſiege of nine days, 


_ . obliged the garriſon, which conſiſted only of militia, to 
+furrender themſelves priſoners of war. This alternative 
the commanding officer choſe, rather than engage not to 
ſerve for two years, obſerving, that fuch an engagement 
was inconſiſtent with his honour, whilſt his prince had 
ſo much occaſion for his: ſervice; and the Swediſh. gene- 
ral, touched with this noble way of thinking, was, on 
nis part, ſo generous as to give him his liberty. On the 
other hand, general Manteuffel, who cammanded the 
Pruſſi an forces then in Pomerania, amounting to twelve 
_ - thouſand men, with whom he was emamped before 
Stetin, to cover that place, publiſhed in anſwer to this a 
declaration, enjoining the inhabitants of Pomerania to 
remain faithful/to the king of Pruſſia, their lawful ſove - 

reigu, _—_— ne of —— his juſt cnn. voy 
- + $XXUH. In the mean time, mareſchal Lehwald, im- 


mediately after the battle of Nork itten, when the Ruſ- 


tians began their retreat, detached prince George uf ao 
: n F | . . | in- 


againf 


Meme 


| the Swedes 
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C1 body of forcts, to the 
relief of Pomerania ; and, ſhortly after, the Ruſſan forces 


1 totally evacuated "every. part of Pruſſia, except 


e F BASSTE *% FaF 24 2.5 ell 
, and 1 8 them being actuall Zone into WI * 
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ter- garter, he himlelf followed, with ag additional rein- 
forcement of fixteen thoufand men. Upon his approach, 
D , Po oat: Fine IE C0653 
, who were th Nene at Ferdinandfhoff, 
* * 2+ 3% ©. 2 FACET L -wal rn A 
and had begun to fill up the harbour of ,Swinnemunde, 
by 07 .ot previous preparation for the ſiege of Stefin, 
S645 $44 FT be FEAT EARLS IS V1 1 2 nee $21 
retired with ſuch precipitatic , that they did not allo! 
Fi e * 1 R 2 nl 1 1 
themſelves time to draw off a little garriſon they had at 
Wollin, conkiting of two hundred, and ten men, who 
were niade priſoners of War, Demiin was cannonaded 
by the Pruſſians on the Das Hen of December; and 


A, 


che Swedes having loſt one officer and forty men, delired 


to_capitulate.” As, in order to caſe the 1 it was 
t thought proper to continue the ſiege in ſo ſharp a ſea- 
fon, their requeſt was granted, and they had leave to re- 


+ 


tire with two pieces of cannon. The Fruſſians took poſ- 
ſcfſian of the town cu the ſecond. day of January, after 
the Swedes had, on the thirtieth of December, likewiſe 
given.up Anclam, where the conquerors took an hundre 
and fty priſoners, and found a conſiderable magazine 
of. proviſions and ammunition. Nareſchal Lehwald then 
palſed the Pene, entered Swediſh Pomerania, and reduced 
Gutzkow, Loitz, Tripſus, and Nebringen. At the 
ſame time, lieutenant-general Schorlemmer paſſed with 
his corps from the iſle of Wollin into the iſle of Uſedom, 
and from thence to Wolgaſt, the Swedes: having aban- 
doned this town, as well as Schwinemunde, and the fort 
of Penemunde. The prince of Holſtein advanced as far 
as Grimm and Grieffswalde, and the Swedes, loſing one 
town after another, till they had nothing left in Pomera- 
nia but the port of Stralſund, continued retreating till 
they had reached this laſt place. The French party in 
Sweden, to comfort the people, called this retreat, or ra- 
ther flight, going into winter-quarters. The Pruſſian 
huſſars were not idle wherever they penetrated; for, be- 
ſides plundering and pillaging, they raiſed a contribution 
of an hundred and ſixty thouſand crowns in Swediſh Po- 
VOL. v. BY merania. 
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"Swedes wich fix thouſand of their troops, now found cauſe 
fo repent of their forwardnels, being left quite expoſed to 
thereſentment of the victors, who chaſtiſed them with the 
moſt ſevere exactions. The army of the Swedes, though 
they did not fight a battle, was, by fickneſs, deſertion, and 
ather accidents, reduced to half the number it conſiſted 
of when they took the field. The landgrave of Heſſe-Caſ- 

ſel, ſoon after his territories were invaded by the French, 
In conſequence of their advantage in the affair of Yaſten- 
beck, had applied to the king of Sweden, as one of the 
guarantees of the treaty of Weſtphalia, deſiring him to 
,employ his good offices with the court of France, to ob- 
tain a more favourable treatment for his dominionsz But 
his Swedith majeſty, by the advice of the ſenate, thought 
Proper to refuſe complying with this' requeſt, alleging, 

TOE: as the crown of Sweden was one of ' the principal 
guarantees of the treaty of Weſtphalia, it would be highly 
Improper to take ſuch a ſtep, in tavour of a prince who had 
not only broke the laws and conſtitutions of the Empire, 
min refuling to furniſh his contingent, but had even ed, 
with his troops, a power known to be its declared enemy. 
"The aulic council too, ſeeing, or pretending to ſee, the be- 
Haviovr of the landgrave in the fame light, iflued a de- 
eree againſt his ſerene highneſs towards the end of this 


Ts tote 7 4 1 
ol XXIII. The court of Great Britain, juſtly diſpleaſed 
with the Dutch, on account of the extreme facility with 
which they had granted the French a free paſſage through 
Namur and Maeſtricht fer their proviſons, ammunition, 
and artillery, in the beginning of this campaign, had very 
properly remonſtrated againft that ſtep, before it was ab- 
F hutely reſolved on, or at leaſt declared to be fo: But in 


vain; a pofillanimous anſwer being all the ſatisfaction 


that was obtained. The tameneſs and indifference with 
which the States-=general had fince ſeen Oftend and Nieu-- 
port put into the hands of the French, drew upon their 
ich mightineſſes a further remonſtrance, which was de- 


= 


Jivered to them on the twenty-eighth of November of this 
yeer by colonel Yorke, his Britannic majeſty's plenipo- 
r — = 
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merania. The Mecklenburghers, "who had joined- the | 
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culated to awaken in them a due ſenſe of their own Cages. | 
as well as to evince the injuſtice of the proceedings of the 


they have thought proper to make in the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands. It 25 with the utmoſt furpriſe the King heard, 


into the hands of the French troops, and to withdraw her 
own, as well as her artillery and ” , whilſt France con- 
tinues to ſend thither a formidable quantity of both. The 
conduct of the court of Vienna towards his majeſty is in- 
deed ſo unmerited and fo extraordinary, that it is difficult. 
to find words to expreſs it: But whatever fallacious pre- 
texts ſhe may have made uſe of io palliate her behaviour 
towards England, it doth not appear that they can be ex- 
tended ſo far as to excuſe the infringement, in concert with 
France, of the moſt ſolemn treaties between her and your 
high mightineſſes. The king never donbted that your 
high mightineſſes would have made proper repreſentations 
to the two courts newly allied, to demonſtrate the injuſtice 
of ſuch a proceeding, and the danger that might after- 
wards reſult from it. Your high mightineſſes will have 
perceived that your ſilence on the firſt ſtep encouraged 
the two courts, newly allied, to attempt others; and Who 
can ſay where they will ſtop? Thepretext at firſt was, the 
need which the empreſs-queen ſtood in of the troops for the 
war kindled in the Empire, and the neceſſity of providing 
for the ſafecy of thoſe im t places, and afterwards of 
their imaginary _ England. But, high and 
mighty lords, it is but too evident that the two powers, 
who have taken theſe meaſures inconcert, have other pro- 
jects in view, and have made new regulations with regard 
. | E 2 | - 
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to, . cgunt 1 0 cf but alarm the neigh 
ine ſtates. © e lat Ls ighti-,. 
neſſes, of a 7 for a 15 train of f warlike, implements 
thi ough fome of 5 barrier. towns, in order tobe ſent 0 
Oftend and N. epport t, Eng not. fail to awaken, the ki „ 
attemion. ' The fincere. D and p 27 intexeſts 
of "Great. Britain and Hollan „ require Pede hould, 
27 Jonger keep Qleyc 12 2.38 the Mas e be con- 
fidered as a tacit, copſent, and as a relingualament of all. 
our Tights: . The king commands me, G pre, to re- 
Alto your high mightineſſes the two · fold right you have. 
acquired to Keep the Auſtrian Netherlands den the go- 
vernment of the houle of Auſtria ; and that no other as 
a title to make the. leaff alteration, therein, without the 
aſent of ye our high mightineſles ; unleſs the new allies 
have reſolved to ſet aſide All prior. treaties, and io diſpoſe 
| _ pleaſure 8 thing that may ſuit their private in- 


— * 


. In che treaty, leren ur high mightineſſes and 
us crown of France, ligne oy 2 _ e cleyenth of 
Ap, one thouland. even pa ge — in the 


fifteenth article, are theſe words : It is alſo agreed, ihat 


no pfoyince,. fort, t town, or city of the ſaid benen 
or of thoſe which are given up by bis catholic majeſt 4 
ſhall ever be ceded, transferred, or given, pr ſhall ever d 
ole to the crown of France, or any prince or princeſs 
the houſe or line of e either by virtue 7 any eral 
exchan; ges Marriage: contract, ſucceſſion, by will, or by 
any other ti tle whatever, 19 the power and authority of the 
moſt chriſtian king, or of any prince or, princeſs s of the 
houſe or line of France.” In the barrier treaty theſe very 
ſtipulations are repeated i in the firſt article: His Im- 
perial and Catholic majeſty promiſes and engages, that no 
province, city, town, fortreſs, or territory of the ſaid 
country, ſhall be ceded, transferred, given, or devolve to 
the crown of France, or to any other but the ſucceſſor of 
the German deminions of the houſe of Auſtria, either by 
donation, ale, exchange, marriage · contract, heritage, 
teſtamentary ſucceſſion, nor under any other pretext what- 
ſoever; ſo that no province, town, fortreis, or territory 
of the fad Netherlands e be 4 o any other 


& prince, 
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prince, but to the ſucceſſor of the ſtates of the houſe of 
Auſtria alone, excepting what has been yielded by the 
preſent treaty to the ſaid lords the States-general.” A bare 
reading of theſe two articles is ſufficient to evince all that 
I have juſt repreſented to your high mightineſſes: And 
whatever pretext the courts of Vienna and Verſailles may 
allege, to cover the infraction of theſe treaties, the thing 
remains nevertheleſs evident, whilſt theſe two courts are 
unable to prove that the towns of Oſtend and Nieuport 
are not actually in the power of France. If their deſigns 
are juſt, or agreeable to thoſe treaties, they will doubtleſs 
not ſcruple, in the leaſt, to make your high mightineſſes 
eaſy on that head, by openly explaining themſelves toa 
quiet and pacific neighbour, and by giving you indiſ- 
putable proofs 'of their intentions to fulfil the ſtipulations 
of the ſaid two treaties, with regard to the Netherlands. 
The king hath ſo much confidence in the good ſenſe, 
dence, and friendſhip of your high mightineſſes, that 

e makes not the leaſt doubt of your taking the moſt effi- 
cacious meaſures to clear up an affair of ſuch importance; 


and of your being pleaſed, in concert with his majeſty, to 


watch over the fate of a country, whoſe ſituation and in- 
dependence have, for more than a century, been regarded 
as one of the principal ſupports of your liberty and com- 
merce. It does not appear that this remonſtrance had 
the defired effe& upon the States-general, who were ap- 
prehenſive of embroiling themſelves with an enemy ſo re- 
markably alert in taking all advantages. The truth is, 
they were not only unprepared for a rupture with France, 
but extremely unwilling to forego the commercial profits. 
which they derived from their neutrality. - ex 
S XXIV. Theking of Pruſſia, about this period, began 
to harbour a ſuſpicion that certain other powers longed 
cagerly to enjoy the ſame reſpite from the dangers and in- 


_ conveniences of war, and that he ran the riſque of being 


abandoned by his ſole patron and ally, who ſeemed greatly 
alarmed at his defeat in Bohemia, and deſirous of detach- 


| 1 from a connexion which might be productive 
t 


of the moſt di ſagreeable conſequences to his continental 
intereſt, Stimulated by this opinion, his Pruſſian majeſty 


— 
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is faid to have written an expoſtulatory letter to the king 
of Great e very plainly taxes that — | 
narch with having inſtigated him to commence. hoſtilities 
and. infifts upon bis remembering the engagements by 
yhech he was ſo ſolemnly bound. From the.ttrain of this 
iter, and the Pruſſian's declaration to the Britiſh mini- 
ſter when he firit ſet out for Saxony, importing, that he 
Was going to fight the king of England's battles, a notion 
was. generally conceived that thole two powers had agreed 
to certain private pacta or conventions, the particulars of 


which have not yet tranſpired. Certain it is, a declara- 


tion was delivered to the Pruſſian reſident at London, 
which appears to have been calculated as an anſwen to the 
letter. In that paper the king of Great Britain declared, 
that the overtures made by his majeſty's electoral mini- 
ſters in Germany, touching the checks received on the 
continent, ſhould have no influence on his majeſty as king: 
That he ſaw, in the ſame light as before, the pernicious 
effects of the union between the courts of Vienna and Ver 
lailles, threatening a ſubverſion of the whole ſyſtem of 
public liberty, and of the independence of the European 
powers: That he conſidered as a fatal conſequence of this 


* 


„The letter, which was written in F rench, we have tranſ- 
lated, for the reader's ſatisfaction: 2 2 


I am informed that the deſign of a treaty of nei 


3 


Lame cf that your majeſty can have ſo little fortitude and con- 
ncy,as to be diſpirited by a ſmall reverſe of fortune? Are 
affairs ſo ruinous 7 of they cannot he repaired ? I hope your 
majeſty will conſider the ftep you have made me hazard, and 
remember that you are the ſole cauſe of theſe misfortunes 
that now impend over my head. 1 ſhould never have aban- 
 doned the alliance of France, but for your flattering aſſur- 
ances. I do not now repent of the treaty I have-concluded with 
your majeſty ; but 1 expect you will not ingloriouſly leave 
me at the mercy.of my enemies, after having brought upon 
me all the force of Europe. I depend upon; your adhering to 
Fou repeated engagements of the twenty- ſixth of laſt month, 

ben lag on will i to no treaty in which I am not com- 
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for the electorate of Hanover is not yet laid alide, Is it 


dangerous 
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dangerous connexion the ceſſion made by the court of 
Vienna of the ports in the Netherlands to France, in ſuch 


2 critical ſituation, and contrary to the faith of the moſt 


ſolemn treaties: That, whatever might be the ſucceſs of 
his arms, his majeſty was determined to act in conſtant 
concert with the king of Pruſſia, in employing the moſt 
efficacious means to fruſtrate the unjuſt and oppreſſive 
deſigns. of; their common enemies. He concluded with 
aſſuring the king of Pruſſia, that the Britiſh crown would 
continue to. fulfil, with the greateſt punctuality, its en- 
gagements with his Pruſſian majeſty, and to ſupport him 
with firmneſs and vigour. Such a repreſentation could 
not fail of being agreeable to a prince, who, at this junc- 
ture, ſtood in need of an extraordinary cordial. He knew 
he could ſecurely depend, not only on the good faith of an 
Engliſh miniſtry, but alſo on the good plight of the Bri- 
tiſh nation, which, like an indulgent nurſe, hath always 
. the nipple to her meagre German allies, Thoſe, 
owever, who pretended to conſider and canvas events 


| without . prejudice and prepoſſeſſion, could not help own+ 


ing their ſurpriſe, at hearing an alliance ſtigmatized as 
zernicious. to the ſyſtem of public liberty, and ſubverſive 
of the independence of the European powers, as they re- 
membered that this alliance was the effect of neceſſity, to 
which the houſe of Auſtria was reduced, for its own pre- 
ſervation ; reduced, as its friends and partiſans affirm, by 
thoſe very potentates that now reproached her with thele | 
cOnnexionges,.: ð 45” T | 1 abt 
S XXV. His Britannic- majeſty was reſolved: that the 
king of Pruſſia ſnould have no cauſe to complain of his 
indifference, whatever reaſons he had to exclaim againſt 
the convention of Cloſter- Seven, which he did not {cruple 
to condemn as a very ſcandalous capitulation, as much as 
he diſapproved of the conduct, in conſequence of which 
E forty thouſand men were ſo ſhamefully diſarmed, and 
oft to his cauſe. . Thoſe ſtipulations alſo met with a very 
unfavourable reception in England, where the motions of 
the allied army, in their retreat before the enemy, were 
very freely cenſured, and ſome great names ex poſed to 
the ridicule and cpntempt of the public. aeg * 
01 „ | angu 3 
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ſingular in itſelf, and ſo important in its conſequences, 
attracted the attention of the privy-council, where it is 


ſaid to have been canvaſſed with great warmth and ani- 
molity of altercation. The general complained that he 
was reſtricted 1 orders from the regency of 
Hanover; and they were reported to have uſed recrimina- 
tions in their defence. In all probability, every circum- 
fiance of the diſpute was not explained to the ſatisfaction 
of all parties, inaſmuch as that t commander quitted 

the harveſt of military glory, and, like another Cincinna- 
tus, retired to his plough. The convention of Cloſter- 


Seven was equally diſagreeable to the courts of London 
and Verſailles. The former ſaw the electorate of Hano- 


ver left, by this capitulation, at the mercy of the enemy, 
who had taken roffeſſion of the whole country, ſeized the 
revenues, exacted contributions, and changed the whole 
form of government, in the name of his moſt chriſtian 
, majeſty : While the French army, which had been em- 
ployed in oppoling the Hanoverians, was now at liberty 
to throw their additional force into the ſcale againſt the 
king of Pruſſia, who, at that period, ſeemed to totter on 
the verge of deſtruction. On the other hand, the French 
miniſtry thought their general had granted too favourable 
terms to a body of forces, whom he had cooped up in ſuch 
à manner, that, in alittle time, they muſt have ſurrender- 


ed at diſeretion. They therefore determined either to 


provoke the Hanoverians by ill uſage to an infraction of 
the treaty, or, ſhould that be found impracticable, re- 
nounce it as an imperfe& convention, eftabliſhed without 


1 oth expedients were uſed without re- 
erve. 


They were no ſooner informed of the capitulation, 
than they refuſed to acknowledge its validity, except on 
condition that the Hanoverian troops ſhould formally en- 
gage to deſiſt from all ſervice againſt France and her allies 
| ing the preſent war, and be difarmed on their retyrn 

te their own country. At the ſame time her general, who 


commanded in the electorate, exhauſted the country, = | 


levying exorbitant contributions, and connived at ſuch 
outrages as degraded his own dignity, and reflected dif- 
grace on the character of his nation. The court of __ 
R307 41 don, 
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the conventional act as a proviſional armiſtice, to paveithe 
way for a e that might terminaie in a general. 
peace, and propoſals were offered. for that purpoſe: But. 
the F rench miniſtry kept aloof, and ſeemed reſolved that: 


Co 


+ = 


the electorate of Hanoyer ſhould be annexed to their Kings 
dominions. At leaſt, they were bent upon keeping it as a 
precious qepoſiium, which, in the plan of a general pact»; 
fication, they imagined, would counterbalance any ad van 
tage. that — Britain might obtain in other parts of 
the world. Had they been W ee to keep this depoſit, 
the kingdom of Great Britain would have ſaved about 
twenty milſions of money, together with the dix es other, 
beſt ſoldiers; and Weſtphalia would have continued to 
enjoy all the bleſſings of ſecurity and peace. But the king 
of England's tenderneſs for Hanover was one of the chief 
ſources of the misfortunes which befel the electorate. He 
could not bear the thoughts of ſeeing it, even for a ſeaſon, 
in the hands of the enemy; and his own ſentiments in this · 
particular were reinforced by the preſſing remonſtrances 
of the Pruſſian monarch, whom, at this juncture, be 
thought it dangerous to diſoblige. Actuated by theſe 
motives, he was pleaſed to ſee the articles of the conven- 
rion ſo palpably contravened, becauſe the violation un- 
bound his hands, and enabled him, conſiſtently with good 
faith, to take effectual ſteps for the aſſiſtance of his ally, 
and the recovery of his on dominions. He therefore, 
in quality of elector of Brunſwick-Lunenbourg, publiſh- 
ed a declaration, obſerving, That his royal highneſs the 
duke of Cumberland had, on his part, honeſtly fulfilled 


all the conditions of the convention; but the duke de 


Richelieu demanded that the troops ſhould enter into an 
engagement ſpecified above, and lay down their arms; al- 
though it was expreſly ſtipulated in the convention, that 
they ſhould not be regarded as priſoners of war, under 
which quality alone they could be diſarmed: That the 
French court pretended to treat the convention as a mili- 
tary regulation only; and, indeed, it was originally no- 
thing more; but as they had expreſly diſowned its vali- 
dity, and a negotiation had been actually begun for diſ. 


arming 
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the Fre (general would never anſwer categorically, but 
Waited always For freſh inſtructions from Verſailles, the 
2 of that act was totally changed, and try was at 
an agreement between general and general, was now 
become a matter of ſtate between the _ Cate of Lon- 
don and Verſailles: That, however hard the conditions of 
che convention appeared to be for the troops of Hanover, 
his Britannic majeſty would have acquieſced in them, had 
not the French-glaringly diſcovered their ge of totall 
raining his army, and his dominions ; and, by the pf 
outrageous: conduct, freed his Britannic y from 


every obligation under which he had been laid by the con- 


vention: That, in the midſt of the armiſtice, the moſt 
open” hoſtilities had been committed: The caſtle of 
Schartzfels had been forcibly ſcized and pillaged, and the 
garriſon made priſoners of war: The el made "4 


tze French before the convention had not been 


according'to an expreſs artiele ſtipulated between the ge- 
nerals, 1 it had been fulfilled on the part of the dec 0 
torate, by the immediate releaſe of the French priſoners; 3. 
the bailies of thoſe diſtris, from which the French tr 
were excluded by mutual agreement, had been ſummon- 
ed, on pain of military execution, to appear before the 
French commiſſary, and compelled to deliver into his 
hands the public revenue: The French had appropriated. 
to themſelves part of thoſe magazines, which, by expreſs 
eement, were deſtined for the uſe of the eletoral troops; 


agr 
and they had ſeized the houſes, revenue, and corn belong. | 


ing to the king of England in the city of Bremen, in vio- 
lation of their engagement to conſider that city as a place 
abſolutely free and neutral. He took notice, that they 
had proceeded to menaces unheard of among civilized 

of burning, ſacking, and deſtroying every thing 
chat fell in their way, tho ſhould the leaſt Neben be made 


in executing the convention according to their interpreta- 
tion. Such were the profeſſed conſiderations that de- 
termined his Britannic majeſty to renounce the agreement 
which they had violated, and have recourſe ro arms for 
road of his ſubje&ts and allies, Tt 9" 


2 


pon certain colidirivus.! thou b though 
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of this determination that he conferred the command of his 

electoral army on prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, brother 
to the duke of that name who had diſtinguiſhed bimſelf in 
the Pruſſian atmy by his great military talents, and was 
by blood and. inclination, as well 25 intereſt, fuppbſec 
wartnly attached to his Britannic majeſty. The truth'is, 


»-/ 


the King of Pruſſia recommended him to this command, 
becauſe he knew he could depend bpon his 'conicu rring 
with all his meaſures, in conducting the operations of the 
Britiſh army. The duke de Richefteu was no fooner in- 


5 


formed of theſe. particulars, than he ſent à letter to prin 
Ferdinand, ſpecifying, © That althongh for fome'day = | 
had perceived the Hanoverian troops in motion, in orde 
to form thetnſelves into à body, he could not imagine the 
object of theſe movements was to infringe the conventior 
of neutrality which had been eſtabliſhed between the duke 
of Cumberland and hinfelf, as 'French general; that he 
was blinded ſo far by his confidence in the good faith of 
the elector of Hanover, who had figned that convention, 
as to believe the troops were aſſembled for no other pur- 
poſe than to be Aibuted into winter-quarters, which 
had been aſſigned them by the agreement; but his eyes 
were at laſt opened, by repeated adyices which he had re- 
ceived from x pen „importing, that the Hanoverians 
intended to infringe thoſe articles Which ought to be 
ſacred and inviolable : He affirmed, the king his maſter 
was ftill willing to give freſh proofs of his moderation, 
and his deſire to ſpare the effuſion, of human blood: Witt 
that view he declared te his ſerene highneſs, in the name 
of his molt chriſtian majeſty, that he perſiſted in his reſo- 
lation of fulfilling exactly all the points of the convention, 
provided they ſhould. be equally obſerved by the Hino- 
verian army; but he could not help apprifing his ſerene 
highneſs, that if this army ſhould take any equivocal ſtep, 
and, ſtill more, ſhould it commit any act of hoſtility, he 
would then puſh matters to the laſt . ede 
1 himſelf as authoriſed ſo to do by the rules of war: 
hat he would ſet fire to all palaces, houſes, and gar- 
deus; ſack all the towns and villages, without ſparing _ 
the moſt inconſiderable cottage, and ſubject the country to 


: 
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alike Korrars of war aud devaltation, "He conjured. l. 
ſerene bighnels to reflect on theſe. N wed: begs 
4 . not ay! biw under the Loney of taking ſe 7 
0 contrary to os own perſonal charadl ery 23 
e natural — | French. nation, To this | 

by. the count de Lynar the 
god Hy: id the 1650 
Prince 8 5 9 5 very laconic anſwer, in- 
P that he 274 755 the duke de Richelieu his 
$ | erlon at the 

cular juncture, the French general was Sia to abide 
5 7 ws original articles o the convention, rath er than 
4 upon bimſelf the hoſtilities of an army ; w ed | 
Enew ta, be brave, reſolute, and well appointed, an 
be ſaw at preſent animated with an eager deſire. = wiph Ke 
out the dilgrace they had ſuſtained . capitulatian, as 


Ja asof a, their, country from the e * 


| Trellion under which it groaned. 
4 XXVYI. About the latter end of November. 'the Ha. 
' noverian army was wholly. aſſembled, at Stade, under the 
2 5 of prince F erdinand, who reſolved, 3 
lay, to drive the French from the electorate, whither the they 
— begab their march. Part of the enemy's rear, confi 
ing of two thouſand men, was, in their march back to 
Zell attacked in the bailiwic of Ebſtorff, and entirely de- 
feated by general Schuylenbourg : And in a few days af- 
ter this action, another happened upon the river Aller, 
between two conſiderable bodies of each arm F. in which 
the Hanoverians, commanded. by general Zaſtrow, re- 
mained maſters of the field. Theſe 5 advantages ſerv- 
ed to encourage the allies, and put them in po eſſion of 
N Lunenbourg, Zell, and part of the Brunſwick dominions, 
Which the enemy were obliged to abandon, The opera- 
tions of prince Ferdinand, however, were retarded by the 
relolution and obſtinate perſeverance of the French officer 
who commanded, the garriſon of Harbourg. When the 
Hanoverian troops made themſelves maſters of the town, 
he retired into the caſtle, which he held out againſt a con- 
fiderable detachment of the allied army, by whom it was 
inveſted; at length, however, the fortifications being en- 


tirely 


of his army. At this parti- 
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d, he ſorrendered upon capitulation. Oh 


the ith day of December prince Ferdinand began hi 
Te. n rr "= 4233 $1 1 enn 2 
march towards Zell, Where the French army had taken 
poſt, under the command of the duke de Richelieu, who, 
Le the approach of the Hanoverians, called in his adyance 
. „ 1 „ EEE... | 47S LI SE: $-f584 42 - Nag 
pres abandoned ſeveral magazines, burned all th 
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arm-houſes and buildings belonging to the The: Walk 


of his Britannic majeſty, without paying the 


1 
3 


to the repreſentations made 1 erdinand o 


| f Zell to aſhes, after hay ing 

allowed his men to plunder the houſes, and even ſet fire 

to the Orphan-hoſpital, in which a great number of helps 
Jeſs children are ſaid to have perithel. One cannot, with⸗ 

out horror, reflect upon ſuch brutal acts of inhumanity. 
The French troops on divers occaſions, I different. 
parts of the Empire, acted tragedies of the lame nature, 
which are not eaſil f to the character of a na- 
tion famed for ſentiment and civility. The Hanoyerians 
having advanced within a 8 2 c S 


- 


fubject; reduced the ſuburbs « 


n 


| Zell, the two armies, 
began to cannonade each other; the French troops, poſt- 
ed on the right of the Aller, burned their magazines, and 
retired into the. town, where they were ſo ſtrongly en- 
trenched, that prince Ferdinand could not attempt the 
river, the paſſes of which were frongly guarded by the 
enemy. At the ſame time, his troops were expoſed to 

great hadſhips from the ſeverity of tbe ET he 
therefore retreated to Ultzen and Lunenbourg, where his 
army was put into winter-quarters, and executed ſeveral 
ſmall enterpriſes by detachment, while the French general : 
fixed his head-quarters in the city of Hanover, his can- 
tonments extending as far as Zell, in the neighbourhood 
of which many ſharp ſkirmiſhes were fought from the out · 


parties with various ſucceſs. Their Imperial majeſties 
were no ſooner appriſed of theſe tranſactions, which they 


conſidered as infractions of the convention, than they ſent 
an intimation to the baron de Steinberg, miniſter from the 
king of Great Britain as elector of Hanover, that he 
ſhould appear no more at court, or confer with their mis. 
niſters ; and that his reſiding at Vienna, as he might ea- 
or conceive; could not be very agreeable: In conſe- 
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the neceffary paſſports for his departure. The chagrin 
occahoned at the court of Vienna by the Hanoverian 
8 iaving recourſe to their arms again was, in ſome 
mealure, alleviated by the certain tidings received from 
Peterſb CZ | 


2 


3 
e 
ken to "the treaty between the courts of Vienna, Ver- 
falltes, and Stockholm.” 
VII. Inclofing'our account of this year's tranſ- 
Akon on the continent, we may obſerve, that on the ſix- 
teenth day of e e the queen of Poland died at Ber- 
Un of an apoplexy, fuppoſed to be occaſioned by the ſhock 
ſhe received on hearing that the French were totally de- 
feated at Rofbach. She was a lady of exemplary virtue 
and piety, whoſe conſtitution had been broke by grief and 
- anxiety conceived from the diſtreſs of ber own family, as 
well as from the miſery to which ſhe ſaw her people ex- 
poſed. * With reſpect to the European powers that were 
net actually engaged as principals in the war, they ſeem- 
ed mduftrioufly to avoid every ſtep that might be con- 

rued a deviation from the molt ſcrupulous nentrality. 
The States general proceeded with great circumſpeftion, 
in the middle courſe between two powerful neighbours, 
equally jealous and formidable; and the king of Spain 


was gratißed for his forbearance with a convention ſettled 


between him and the belligerent powers, implying, that 
his ſubjects ſhould purſue their ae at ſea Sue 
moleſtation, provided they ſhould not tranſport thoſe ar- 
ticles of merchandiſe which were deemed contraband by 
all nations. The operations at ſea, during the courſe of 
this year, either in Europe or America, were far from 
being deciſive or important. The commerce of Great 
Britain ſuftained conſiderable damage from the activity 
and ſucceſs of French privateers, of which a great number 
had been equipped in the iſlands of Martinique and Gua« 
daloupe. The Greenwich ſhip of war, mounted with 
fifty guns, and a frigate of twenty, fell into the hands of 
the enemy, together with a very conſiderable number of 
trading veſſels. On the other hand, the Engliſh cruizers 
and priyateers acquitted themſelves with equal vigilance 
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and valour. The Duc d Aquitaine, a large ip dt fifty 
guns, was taken in the month of June by two Britiſh 
1ips of war, after a ſevere P N and, about the 
ſame time, the Aquilon, of nearly the ſame force, was 
driven on ſhore and deſtroyed near Breſt by the Antelope, 
one of the Britiſh cruizers. A French frigate of twenty- 
fix guns, called the Emeraude, was taken in the Channel, 
after a warm engagement, by an Engliſh ſhip of inferior 
force, under the command of captain Gilchriſt, a gallant 
and alert officer, who, in the ſeque}, ſignalized himſelf 
on divers occaſions, by very extraordinary acts of valour. 
All the ſea: officers ſeemed to be animated with a noble 
emulation to diftinguiſh themſelves in the ſervice of their 
country, and the ſpirit deſcended even to the captains of 
privateers, who, inftead of imitating the former com- 
manders of that claſs, in avoiding ſhips of force, and 
centering their whole attention in advantageous prizes, 
now encountered the armed ſhips of the enemy, and oght 
yu the moſt obſtinate valour in the purſuit of nation 
_— N (OT e | 
j # XXVIII. Perhaps hiſtory cannot afford a'more re- 
markable inſtance of deſperate courage than that which 
was exerted in December of the preceding year, by 
the officers and crew of an Engliſh privateer, called the 
Terrible, under the command of captain William 
Death, equipped with twenty-fix carriage guns, and 
manned with two hundred ſailors. On the twenty - third 
day of the month he engaged and made prize of a — 2 
French ſhip from St. Domingo, after an obſtinate battle, 
in which he loſt his own brother and ſixteen ſeamen : 
then he ſecured with forty men his prize, which contained 
a valuable cargo, and directed his courſe to England; 
but in a few days he had the misfortune to fall in with 
the Vengeance, a privateer of St. Maloes, carrying 
thirty - x large cannon, with a complement of three hun- 
dred and fixty men, Their firſt ſtep was to attack the 
8 which was eafily retaken ; then the two ſhips 
re down upon the Terrible, whoſe main-maſt was ſhot 
away by the firft broadſide. Notwithſtanding this diſ- 
aſter, the Terrible maintained ſuch a furious engage- 
as Tak . | ment 


# * 
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can hardly be paralleled in the 
r commintet and is fe- 
nd were killed, with two thirds) of his company; but 
the gallant captain Death, with the greater part of his 
Officers, and almoſt. his whole crew, having met with the 
ſame fate, his ſhip was boarded by the enemy, who found 
no more than twenty-ſix perſons alive, ſixteen of whom 


Vite mutilated by the loſs of leg or arm, and the other 
ten grievouſly wounded. The ſhip itſelf was fo ſhat- 
tered, that it could ſcarce be kept above water, and the 

whole exhibited a ſcene of blood, horror, and deſolation. 

The victor itſelf lay like a wreck on the ſurface; and in 

this condition made ſhift, with great difficulty, to tow 

the Terrible“ into St. Maloes, where ſhewas not beheld 
without aſtoniſhment and terror. This adyenture was 
no ſooner known in England, than a liberal ſubſcription 
was. raiſed for the ſupport of Death's widow, OTIS 
part of the crew which ſurvived the engagement. In 
is, and every ſea-rencounter that happened within the 
preſent year, the ſuperiority in {kill and reſolution was 

2 " the Britiſh mariners ; for even when they 

tought againſt great odds, their courage was genera 

Co > cet. In 155 month. er November 

capt. Lockhart, ayoung gentleman, who had ren- 

dered himſelf a ES nl enemy as commander of a 

{mall frigate, now added conſiderably to his reputation, 

by reducing the Melampe, a French privateer of Bayoune, 

greatly ſuperior to his own ſhip in number of men and 
weight of metal. This exploit was ſeconded by another 
of the ſame nature, in his conqueſt of another French ad- 
venturer, called the Counteſs of Gramont ; and a third 
large privateer of Bayonne was taken by captain Sau- 
marez,. commander of the Antelope. In a word, the 
narrow ſeas were ſo well guarded, that in a little time 
ſcarce a French ſhip durit appear in the Engliſh Channel, 


| : » There was a ſtrange combination of names belonging to 
this privateer, the Terrible, equipped at ene ee 


- 
ment againſt both as. 


mmanded by captain Death, whoſe lieutenant was 
Devil, and who had one Ghoſt for ſur 425 
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which the Britth traders navigated without moleſt- 
tion. A 

S XXIX. On the firſt day of December, the king of 
Great Britain opened the ſeſſion of 'parliament with a 
ſpeech from the throne, which ſeemed calculated to pre- 
pare the nation for the expenſe of maintaining a new war 
on the continent of Europe. His majeſty graciouſly de- 
clared, that it would have given him a moſt ſenſible plea- 
ſure to acquaint them at the opening of the ſeſſion, that 
his ſucceſs in carrying on the war had been equal to the 
Juſtice of his cauſe, and the extent and vigour of the mea- 
ſures formed for that purpoſe. He expreſſed the firmeſt 
confidence, that the Grit and bravery of the nation, ſo 
renowned in all times, which had formerly ſurmounted ſo 
many difficulties, were not to be abated by a few diſap- 
pointments, which, he truſted, might be retrieved by - 
the bleſſing of God, and the zeal and ardour of his par- 
liament for his majefty's honour and the advantage of their 
country. He faid it was his determined relojution to 
apply his utmoſt efforts for the ſecurity of his kingdoms, 


and for the recovery and protection of the poſſeſſions and 


rights of his crown and ſubje&s in America, and elſe- 
where, as well by the ſtrongeſt exertion of his naval force, 
as by all other methods. He ſignified, that another 


great object which he had at heart, was the preſervation 


of the proteſtant religion, and the liberties of Europe; 
and, in that view, to encourage and adhere to his alhes. 
For this cauſe, he aſſured them, he would decline no in- 
conveniencies, 'and in this cauſe he earneſtly folicited 
their hearty concurrence and vigorous aſſiſtance. He ob- 
ſerved, that the late ſignal ſucceſs in Germany had given 
a happy turn to affairs, "which it was incumbent on 
them to improve; and that, in ſuch a critical conjunc- 
ture, the eyes of all Furope were upon them. He parti- 


cularly recommended to them, that his good brother and 


ally the king ef Pruſſia might be ſupported in ſuch a 


manner as his magnanimity and active zeal for the com- 


men cauſe appeared to deſerve... To the commons he 


expreſſed his concern that the large ſupplies they had al- 


ready granted did not produce all the good fruits "wT 
nt. | F 3 
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had reaſon to expect; but he had ſo great a reliance on 


their wiſdom, as not to doubt of their perſeverance. He 
only defired ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be neceſſary for the 
public ſervice, and told them they might depend ' 5 
it, that the beſt and moſt faithful economy ſhould be 
uſed. He took notice of that ſpirit of diſorder which 
had ſhown itſelf among the common people in ſome 
parts of the kingdom; he laid injunctions upon them ta 
uſe their endeavours for diſcouraging and ſuppreſſing 
ſuch abuſes, and for maintaining the laws and lawful au- 
thority. He concluded with obſerving, that nothing 
would ſo effectually conduce to the defence of ail that was 
dear to the nation, as well as to the reducing their ene- 
Wes to reaſon, as union and harmony among themſelves. 
The time was, when every paragraph of this harangue, 
which the reader will perceive is not remarkable for its 
elegance and propriety, would have been canvaſſed and 
 impugned by the country party in the houſe of commons. 
They would have imputed the bad ſucceſs of the war to 
the indiſcretion of the miniſtry, in taking prepoſterous 
meaſures, and appointing commanders unequal to the 
fervice.. They would have inquired in what manner the 
roteſtant. religion was endangered; and if it was, how 
it could be preſerved or promoted by adhering to allies, 
who, without provocation, had well nigh ruined the firſt 
and principal proteſtant country of the Empire. They 
would have ſtarted doubts with reſpe& to the late ſignal 
ſucceſs. in Germany, and hinted, that it would only 
ſerve to protract the burden of a continental war. They 
would have owned that the eyes of all Europe were upon 
them, and drawn this conſequence, that it therefore be- 
hoved them to act with the more delicacy and caution in 
diſcharge of the ſacred truſt repoſed in them by their con- 


ſtieuents: A truſt which their conſtiences would not al- 


low to be faithfully diſcharged, ſhould they ruſh preci- 


pitately into the deſtructive meaſures of a raſh and pro- 
digal miniſtry, ſquander: away the wealth of the nation, 


and add to the grie vous incumbrances under which it 
groaned, in ſupport of connexions and alliances that 
were equally foreign to her conſideration, and pernicious 
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to her intereſt. They would have inveſtigated that 
cauſe which was fo warmly recommended for ſupport, 
and pretended to diſcover that it was a'cauſe in which 
Great Britain ought to have had no concern, becauſe it 
produced a certaimy of loſs without the leaſt proſpect of 
advantage. They would have varied eflentially in their 
opinions of the neceſſary ſupplies, from the ſentiments of 
thoſe who prepared the eſtimates, and even declared fome 
doubts about the economy to be uſed in managing the na- 


tional expenſe; finally, they would have repreſented the 


impoſſibility of union between the two parties, one of 


which ſeemed bent upon reducing the other to beggary 


and contempt. Such was the ſtrain that uſed to low _ 
from an oppoſition, ſaid to conſiſt of difloyalty and dif- 

appointed ambition. But that malignant ſpirit was now 
happily extinguiſhed. The voice of the ſovereign was 
adored as the oracle of a divinity, and thoſe happy days 
were now approaching that ſaw the commons of England 
pour their treaſures, in ſupport of a German prince, 
with ſuch a generous hand, that poſterity will be amazed 


at their liberality. 


(1758.) XXX. To the ſpeech of his majeſty the houſe 
of lords returned an addreſs, in ſuch terms of complacency 


as had long diſtinguiſhed that illuſtrious aſſembly. The 


commons expreſſed their approbation and confidence with 
equal ardour, and not one objection was made to the form 
or nature of the addreſs, though one gentleman, equally 
independent in his mind and fortune, took exceptions to 
ſome of the meaſures which had been lately purſued. 


Their complaiſance was more ſubſtantially ipecified in 


the reſolutions of the houſe, as ſoon as the two great 
commiitees of ſupply were appointed. They granted 


for the ſea ſervice of the enſuing year ſixty thouſand 


men, including fourteen thouſand eight hundred and 
forty-five marines; and the ſtanding army, comprehend- 
ing ſour thouſand invalids, was fixed at fiſty three thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy- ſeven effective men, com- 
miſſion and non · commiſſion officers included. For the 
maintenance of theſe forees, by fea and land, the charge 
of guards and garriſons, at home and abroad, the 3 7 
5 0 
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of the ordnance, and in order to make good the ſum 
_ which had been iſſued by his majeſty's orders, in purſu- 
ance of the addreſs from the commons, they now allotted 
four millions twenty-two thouſand eight hundred and 
ſeven pounds, ſeven ſhillings, and three-pence. The 
unanimouſly granted, as a preſent ſupply in the then cri- 
tical exigency, towards enabling his majeſty to maintain 
and keep together the army formed laſt year in his elec- 
toral dominions, and then again put in motion, and 
aQually employed againſt the common enemy, in concert 
with the king of Pruſſia, the ſum of one hundred thou- 
fand pounds: For the ordinary of the navy, including 
half-pay to the ſea officers, they alloweed two hundred 
twenty-four thoufand four hundred twenty-one pounds, 
five ſhillings, and eight pence: Towards the building 
and ſupport of the three hoſpitals for ſeamen at Goſport, 
Plymouth, and Greenwich, thirty thouſand pounds : 
For the reduced officers of the land forces and marines, 
penſions to the widows of officers, and other ſuch military 
* contingencies, forty thouſand nine hundred and twenty- 
ſix pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings, and eleven pence: Tow- 
ards building, re- building, and repairs of his majeſty's 
ſhips for the enſuing year, the ſum of two hundred thou- 
fand pounds; for defraying the charge of two thouſand 
one hundred and twenty horſe, and nine thouſand nine 
hundred infantry, together with the general and ſtaff 
oÞcers, the officers of the hoſpital and the train of ar- 
tillery, being the troops of the landgrave of Hefſe-Caſſel 
in the pay of Great Britain, for ſixty days, together 
with the ſubſidy for the ſaid time, purſuant to treaty, 
they aſſigned thirty-eight thouſand three hundred and 
ſixty pounds, nineteen ſhillings, and ten penee three 
farthings. To the Foundling Hoſpital they gave forty 
thouſand pounds, for the maintenance and education of 
deſerted young children, as well as for the reception of 


All ſuch as ſhouldbe preſented under a certain age, to be 


limited by the governors and guardians of that charity. 
*F hree hundred thouſand pounds were given towards 
diſcharging the debt of the navy, and two hundred and 
eighty. four thouſand eight hundred and two pounds for 
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making up the deficiency of the grants for the ſervice of 
the preceding year. The landgrave of Heſſe - Caſſel was, 
moreover, grat iſied with the further ſum of two hundred 
and three thouſand five hundred hogs Apt tin 
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four millings, and nine- pence farthing, for the main- 
tenance of his forces, and the remainder of his ſubſidy 
They granted ſix hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds 
tor enabling his majeſty to make good his engagements 
with the king of Pruſſia, purſuant to a convention lately 
concluded with that potentate. For defraying the charge 
of thirty-eight thouſand men of the troops of Hanover, 
Wolfenbuttel, Saxe-Gotha, and the count of Buckebourg, 
together with that of general and ſtaff - officets actually 

employed againſt the common enemy, in coneert with the 

king of Pruſſia, from the twenty eighth day of Novem- 
ber in the laſt, to the twenty - fourth of December in the 
preſent year incluſive, to be iſſued in advance every twWo 

months, they allotted the ſum of four hundred and ſixtyj- 
three thouſvnd eighty- four piles 6x: ſhillings, and 
ten pence; and furthermore they granted three hundred 
eighty-fix, thouſand nine hundred and fifteen pounds; 
thirteen ſhillings and two-pence, to defray the charges of 
forage, bread-waggons, train of artillery, proviſions, 
wood, ftraw, and all other extraordinary expenſes, con- 
tingencies, and loſſes whatſoever, incurred, or to be in- 
curred, on at count of his rajeſty's army, conſiſting of 
thirty - eight thouſand men, actually employed againſt 
the common enemy, in concert with the king of Pruſſia, 
from November laſt to next December incluſive. For the 
extraordinary expenſes of the land- forces, and other ſer- 
vices, incurred in the courſe of the laſt year, and not pro- 
vided for by parliament, they allowed one hundred 
forty-five. thouſand four hundred fifty - four pounds, 
fifteen ſhillings, and one farthing. They provided eight 
hundred thouſand pounds to enable his majeſty to defray 
the like ſum raiſed in purſuance of an act made in the laſt 
ſeſſion of parliament, and charged upon the firſt aids and 
ſupplies to be granted in the current ſeſſion. Twenty- 
ſix thouſand pounds were beſtowed on the out · penſioners 
of Chelſea hoſpital; above twenty thouſand for the 758 
rar | | penſe 
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penſe of maintaining the colonies of Nova. Scotia and 
Zeorgia; for reimburſing to the province of Maſfachu- 


ſet's Bay, and the colony of Connecticut, their expenſe 
in furniſhing proviſions and ſtores to the tibops raiſed by 


them, for his majeſty's ſervice, in the campaign of the 


year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty. ſix, the ſum 


of forty· one thouſand one hundred ſeventeen pounds, 
ſeventeen ſhillings, and ſix - pence half- penny; to be ap- 
plied towards the rebuilding of London bridge, carrying 
on the works for fortifying and ſecuring the harbour of 
Milford, and repairing the pariſh-church of St. Mare 
gu in Weſtminſter, they allotted twenty-nine thou- 
fand pounds. The Eaſt-India company were indulged 
with twenty thouſand pounds on account, towards 
enabling them to defray the expenſe of a military force in 
their ſettlements, to be maintained by them in lieu of the 
battalion of his majeſty's forces withdrawn from thoſe 
ſettlements : The ſum of ten thouſand pounds was given, 
a uſual, for maintaining and ſupporting the Britiſh 
forts and ſettlements on the eoaſt of Africa z and eleven 
thouſand four hundred and fifty were granted as an ang- 
mentation to the ſalaries of the judges in the ſaperior 
courts of judicature. T likewiſe p rovided one hun- 


dred thouſand pounds for ying Nis charge 3 


and clothing to the militia, and advanced eight h 
thouſand pounds, to enable his majeſty to defray any ex- 
traordinary expenſes of the war, incurred, or to be in- 
curred, for the ſerviee of the current year; and to take 
all ſuch meaſures as might be neceſſary to diſappoint or 
_ defeat any enterpriſes. or deſigns of his enemies, as the 
exigency of his affairs might require. The whole ſup- 
plies of this ſeſſion amounted to the enormous ſum of ten 
millions, four hundred eighty-fix thouſand, four hundred 
fifty-ſeven pounds, and one penny. Nothing could fo 
plainly demonſtrate the implicit confidence which the 
Parliament, at this juncture, repoſed in the ſovereign 
and the miniſtry, as their conduct in granting ſuch liberal 
ſupplies, great part of which were heſtowed in favour of 
our German allies, whom the Britiſh nation thus ge- 
nerouſſy paid for fighting their own battles: Beſides — 
a 4 | | | um 
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ſum of one million * hundred ſixty: one thouſand 
eight hundred ninety· ſeven pounds, four ſhillings, and 
eight · pence, enpreſly aſſigned for the ſupport of theſe 
continental connexions, a ſum conſiderably exceeding 
the whole of the revenue raiſed in the reign of Charles 
the Second, and what part of the ſum granted to the king 


for extraordinary expenſes might be applied to the ſame 


uſe, the artiele might not improperly be ſwelled with 
the vaſt expenſe incurred by expeditions to the coaſt of 
France; the chief, if not ſole, deſign of which ſeemed to 
be a dĩverſion in 22 of on nation's allies in Germany, 

preventing Frange from ſending ſuch numerous 
Kat. country as it could 1 — ſpared, had not 
its. ſea coaſts required a conſiderable body of forces for its 


defence againſt the attempts of the Engliſh. Indeed the 


partiſans. of the _ miniſtry ' were at great pains to ſuggeſt 
and inculcate a belief, that the war in Germany was 
chiefly ſupported as a neceſſary diverſion in favour of 


Great Britain and her plantations, which' would have 


been expoſed to inſult and invaſion, had not the enemy s 
forces n otherwiſe employed. But the abſurdity:of 
this notion will at once appear to thoſe who conſider, that 
by this time Great Britain was fole miſtreſs of the ſea ; 
that the navy of France was almoſt ruined, and her com- 


merce on the ocean quite extinguiſhed ; that ſhe could 


not, with the leaſt proſpect of ſucceſs, hazard any expe- 
dition of conſequence againſt Great Britain, or any part 
of her dominions, while the ocean was covered with Pech 
powerful navies belonging to that nation; and that if 
one third part of the money, annually ingulfed in the 
German vortex, had been employed in augmenting the 


naval forces of England, and thoſe forces properly en- 


erted, not a ſingle crvizer would have been able to ſtir 
from the harbours of France; all her colonies in the Weſt 
Indies would have fallen an eaſy prey to the arms of 
Great Britain; and, thus cut off from the reſources of 
commerce, ſhe muſt have been content to embrace ſuch 
terms of peace as the victor ſhould have thought proper to 
prefcribe. „ . x \ 
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ways and means, in order to realize thoſe articles of ſup- 
thillingsin the pound, ſums remaining in the exchequer 
produced from the ſinking fund, four millions five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, to be raiſed by annuities, at three 
pounds ten ſhillings par cent. per aun. and ſive hundred 
thouſand pounds by-a- lottery, attended with annuities 
redeemable by parliament, after the rate of three pounds 
per cent. per ann. theſe: ſeveral annuities. to be transfer- 
able at the Bank of England, and charged. upon a fund 
to be eſtabliſhed in this leſſion of parliament for payment 
thereof, and for which the finking fund ſhould be a col- 
lateral ſecurity one million ſix hundred and ſix 
thouſand and ſeven n ſive ſhillings, one penny, 
one farthing, iſſued and applied out of ſuch monies, as 
ſhould or might ariſe from the ſurpluſſes, exceſſes, and 
Ather revenues compoſing the. ſinking fund a tax of oue 

_ ſhilling in the — 2 be annually paid from all ſalaries, 
fees and perquiſites of offices and employ ments in Great 
Britain, and from all penſions and other gratuities paya- 
ble out of any revenues belonging to his majeſty in Great 
Britain, exceeding they early value of one hundred pounds 
Aan impoſition of one ſhilling annually upon every dwell- 
 ng-houſe inhabited within the kingdom of Great Bri- 
taig over and above all other duties already chargrable upon 


them, to commence from the fifth day of April —an ad- 


ditional tax of ſix · pence yearly for every window or light 
in every dwelling-houſe inhabited in Britain which ſhall 
contain fifteen windows or upwards; a continuation of 
certain acts near expiring, with reſpect to the duties pay- 
able on foreign ſail- cloth imported into Great Britain, 
the exportation of Britiſh gun powder, the ſecuring. and 
encouraging the trade of his majeſty's ſugar colonies. in 
America, and the empowering the impoiters. and pro- 
2 of ſpirits from the Britiſh ſugar plantations to 

and them before payment of the duties of exciſe, and to 
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lodge them in warehouſes at their ownetpenſe—an annual 
tax of forty ſhillings for a licence to be taken out hy every; 
_ in lieu of the duty of vx-pence;peri.ounce; on all 

ver plate, made or wrought, or Which ought.zo.;.be 
touched, aſſayed, or mark ed in this kingdom, Mhich duty 
now ceaſed and determined a ceſſation of all drawbacks 

iting all perſons from felling, by retail, any ſweet. or 
made wines, without having firſt precured a licence for 
that purpoſe — and a loan by exchequer bills for eight 
hundred thouſand pounds, to be charged on the firſt aids 
proviſions amounted to the ſum of eleven millions ſeyenty- 
nine thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-t u pounds, 
6x ſhillings, and ten pence, exceeding he grants in the 
{um of five hundred ninety- three thouſand two hundred 
and ſixty . ſive pounds, fix, ſhillings, and nine pence, ſo 
that the nation had reaſon. to hope that this ſurplus of 


ciencies in the next ſeſſion. By theſe copious grants of a 


houſe of commons, whoſe complaiſance knew no bounds, 


the national debt was, at this juncture, ſwelled to the 
aſtoniſhing ſum of eighty- ſeven millions, three hundred 
and ſixty- læven thouſand, two hundred and ten pounds, 


nineteen ſhillings, and ten pence farthing; 2 load that | 
would have truſhed the national credit of any other ſtate 


in Ohriſtendlo m.. 


S8 XXXII. The liberality of the parliament vas like the 
rock in the wilderneſs, which flowed, with the welcome 


ſtream when touched by the rod of Moſes. The preſent 
ſupply which the commons granted for the ſubſiſtence of 


the Hanoverian army was, in purſuance of a meſſage 
from his majelty, communicated to the houſe by Mr. 
ſecretary Pitt, ügnifying, that the king had ordered his 
electoral army to be put again in motion, that it might 
act with vigour againſt the common enemy, in concert 
with his good brother and ally, the king of Proſha ; that 
the exhaùted and ruined ſtate of the eleftorate, having 
rendered it incapable of maintaining that army, until the 
G 5 
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3 t e thin . the effoſtual 2 
of bis Prufſian majeſty; could be laid before the houſe, 
che King; relying” on the conſtant seal of his faithful 
_ commons for the uppert of the rofl pry religion, —— 
the liberties of Pub e the dangerous deſign 
France aud her con es, found bim If, in thy — 
time, under the abſolute neceſſity of recommending to the 
houſe the ſpeedy conſideration of ſuch a preſent ſupply as 


ht enable his majeſty; in this critica | conjunRture, e 
Ge and keep together the ſaid army. This addreſs 


mouſſy referred to the eommittee of Gwpply; who'grati- 
fied his majelty's wiſh with an immediate "reſolution 3 
and;// eanfidering their generous diſpoſition, (doubtleſs the 
ſame compliance would have appeared, even though no 
mention had been made of the proteſtant religion, which, 


5 to men of ordinary penetration, appeared to have no na- 


tural concern in cke preſent diſpute between the bellige- 
rent powers, although former miniſters had often violently 
introduced it into meſſages and ſpeeches from the throne, 
in order to dazzle the —5 of the populace, even while 
they infulted the underſtanding of thoſe who were capable 
of exerciſing their own reaſon. This pretext was worn 
fo threadbare, that, among the ſenſible part of mankind, 
it could no longer be uſed without incurring contempt and 
Adieule. In order to perſuade mankind that the proteſtant 
relig Mm was in danger, it would have been neceſſary 
wo pe ecify the defigns| that were formed againſt it,” as 
| 28” the nature of the conſpiracy and to deſcend to 
particy lars, properly authenticated. In that caſe, great 
Part of Europe would have been juſtly alarmed. * The 
es. general of the United Provinces, who have made 
ſuch. glorions and indefatigable efforts in wo 8 —— the 
Proteſtant religion, would ſurely have lent an helpi 
s its preſervation. The Danes would not — 
tamely neutral, and ſeen the religion they profeſs expoſed 
_ to theraj of boch a powerful eonfederacy. It is not to be 
Imagir ed that the Swedes, who have ſo zealouſly main- 
aincd * purity of the ans faith, * now e 


was no looner recited by the ſpeaker, ihan it was unani- 
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It mater — even the Hung inne, N 
the ſame faith, and other proteſtant of —— Bap, 

would enter ſo heartihy into the intereſis of thoſe who 
were bent upon its deſtrud ion; or that the Ruſhans, 
would contribute. to; the aggrandiſement; of the *. 
faith and — — ſo 2 * — the Greek 
church, which they eſpouſe. Ace, therefore, i no partigu- 
lar of ſuch a deſign Was explained, no act of Fe: 
towards any proteſtunt tate or ſociety, ppinted ou 


and as the court of Vienna repeatedly ph 
— . 


— — 
the fanatic 


The lendine of — 


dom of | 
cither-aQuated by the ſpirit b Alten, ox deſirous 2 


recommending themſelves to the protection of the hi 
powers, immediately ſeized the hint, | expatiating hee 


.mently on the danger that impended over God's 3 
aud eterting all their faculties to impreſs the Take 4 


religious war, which never fails to exaſperate and impel 

ihe minds of men to ſuch. deeds of cruelty and revenge 

as muſt diſcredit all religion, and even diſgrace humanity. 

— ſignal truſt and confidence which the 8 

_ = repoſed in the king, 1 this juncture, was in 

more conſpicuous than in leaving” to to” the' crown 

wn imited application 95 ho fam granted for augmenit- 

In the rei king 

William, when the act 1 Wooly is putt, the par- 
liament, jealous of the inn which the crown mi 
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teed to the following ſtipulationt:— 
The king of Great Britain engaged to pay in the city of 
London to ſuch perſon as ſhouſd be · authoriſed to roctivr 
it by his Pruſſian majeſty, the um of four millions o 
— crowns, amounting to ſix hundred and 2 | 
thouſand pounds ſterling, to be paid at once, and in- 
whole ſum, immediately after the echange of ratiße 
tions, upon being demanded by hie Fruffan ma jy, 
This prince, on his part, obliged himſelf [ta apply that 
ſam to he maintaining and nting his forces, which 
ſhould-a&in the beſt manner ay e good of the mon 
eauſe, and for the purpoſe poſe of reciprocal defence, and 


mutual ſecurity, pr by their ſaid majeſties. 
pry" prot parties engaged not to canclude 
any treaty of peace, truce, or neutrality, nor EE other 


ſort of — agreement, with the p ers engagell 
in the preſent War, hut in concert andi by mutual agree- 
ment, wherein both ſhould be nominally .comprehended. 
rey it 1 that this conyention ſhould be 
tiſications exchanged/(on:;botls: Tom, 

within pw pot of fue weeks, to. be cotapriteth from the 
pri. Lenin this preſent conventiod, Net af 
W 643400 GA.06. 19, 33314 01:27. en 
4 XXXIV. All the reſolutians: to which the cm- 
mittee af ways and means agreed were executed by: bills, 
or clauſes in bills, which atterwards: received the royal 
— The militia ſtill continued to be an object of 
parliamentary care and attention: But the inſtitution:was 
not yet .beartily embraced, becauſe ſeemingly diſcounte- 
— by the remnant of the old miniſtry, Which ſtill 
maintained a capital in the late coalition, and indeed 
—— wholly, engroſſed the: diſtribution. 'of penſions and 
The commons having preſented an addreſs to 
is — with reſpe& to ihe harbour of Milford-haven, 
a book of plans and eſtimates for fortifying that harbour 
was laid before the houſe, and a committee appointed 0 
examine the particular. They were of opinion that the 


mauth of the harbour was tos wide to Sit of any for- 


tification, or effeddual defence 3 bat that the paſſage 


d — 9 higher than * 
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The Would take the premiſes into N = 
rant feaſonable relief to the 2 by a conti- 
nuance of a fret importation, - and taking ſuch other 
effectual means tu reduce thel growing price of corn as to 
them ſhould ſeem neceſſary and expedient. This being 
W. Ar. equally intereſted the humanity of 

1 „ of the kingdom, it 
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was deliberated upon, and diſguſſed with remarkabl 


* * 


deſpatcha In a fey days A bill was: 21 
through both houſes, anti enacted into a la, cuntinuing 
till the twenty; fyurtn day of December, in the preſent 


Pear, the three. acte of lat ſcion) for prohibiting ebe 
exportation of corn; for prohibiting the diſtillation of 


1 z and for allowing the importation of corn, duty - 


and aſſize of bread, and ſybjefting to ſevere penalties 


thoſe who ſhould- be concerned in its adulteration. In 
conſequence of certain reſolutions, * committee 
of the hole houſe, a bill was preſented for prohibiting 
the, payment of the bounty upon the exportation of corn, 
unleſs, ſold. ata lower price than is allowed-in.an-attipaſſed 
in the fiſt year uf the reign, of William and Mary: But 
this billy after, having been read ea ſecond time, and com- 
mitted, was neglected, and proved abor tive 
- +3 XXXV. In oonſequence of a motion made by Mr. 
Grenville, a humane bill. was prepared and brought in 
for the encouragement of ſeamen employed in the royal 
navy, eſtabliſhing a regular method for the punctual, 
frequent, and certain payment of their wages; enabling 
them more eaſily and 2 te remit. money for the ſup- 
port of their, wiyes and families, and preventing 

trauds and abuſes; attending ſuch payments. This bill, 
having paſſed the lower houſe, engaged in a very parti- 
cular manner the attention of the lords, who, by divers 
meſſages to the houſe of commons, deſired the attendance 
of ſeveral. members. Theſe meſſages being taken imo 


conſideration, ſeveral precedents: were recited ; a debate 


aroſe about their formality, and the houſe unanimouſly 
reſolved that a, meſſage ſhould be ſent to the lords, ac- 
1 that the houſe of commons, not being 

ſufficiently informed by their meſſages upon what grounds, 
or for What purpoſes, their lordchips defired the houſe - 
N leave to ſuch of their members as were named 
in the ſaid meſſages to attend the houſe of lords, in order 


to be examined upon the ſecond reading of the bill, the 


commons hoped their lordſhips would make them ac- 
quainted with their intention. The lords, in * | 
$1914 ; . | is 
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this intimation, gave the commons to underfand, that 
they deſired che attendance of the members ee in 


on meſſages,” that they might'be- examined u witneſſes 
che ſecond reading of che bill; This explanation 


amined, as perſons converſant in ſea-affairs; touching 
the/inconvemencies which! had formerly attended - the ſea- 
ſervice, as well at the remedies now propoſed And the 
bill having paſſed through their houſe, t ouph not with- 
ut wa on, was enacted into a law by his 
wa y's aſſent. The militia-act, as it paſſed in the laſt 
on, being fougd upon trial deſective, Mr. Townſnhend 
moved for ſeave to bring in a ne. bill, to explain; amend, 
and enforce it : This was accordingly allowed, prepared, 
and ee a law; though it did not ſeem altogether 
ip m material objections, ſome of which were of an 
* nature. The power veſted byJaw in-the erown 

over the militia; is even more i than that 
uch it exercifes"over the ſtanding army: For this laſt 

at the end of the year, if ris Ss by a new 

att of parliament z-whereis the militia is ſubjected to the 
power of the crown for the term of five years, during 


__ which it may be called out into actual ſervice without 


conſent of parliament, and conſequently” employed: for 
ſiniſter purpoſes. A commiſſion- officer in the militia 
may be detained, as ſubject to the articles of war, until 
the crown ſhall allow the militia to return to their reſpec- 
tive pariſnes; and thus enga paged, he is liable to death as 
a mutineer, or deſerter, ſhoul 

and fight in ſupport of the worſt meaſures of the worſt 
miniſter. Several merchants and manufacturers of ſille 
offered a tition, repreſenting; that in conſequenee of 


tte act paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion, allowing the im 
fine organzine Italian thrown ſilk till che firſt day of 


December, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty ſeven, they had given orders to their correſpondents 
abroad to ſend large quantities of ſuch filk through Ger- 


many to Hamburgh and Holland, which, in the common = 


\ — | | have arrived in L . 


eing \deemed! ſatisfaRory,: the members attended the 
heuſe of lords, where they ere carefully and fully ex- 
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refuſe to appear in arms, 
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ia if their..carrjage had not been pro- 


tracted by the great rains and inundations in Italy and 


Germany, in the months of Auguſt and September laſt, 
which rendered the roads for many weeks impaſſable: 
That from unlucky accidents; on ſhore, and ſtorms and 
contrary! ' winds after the filk was ſhipped, it could not 
pollibly arrive within. the time limited by the att 3 and 
9 it ſhould be admitted to an entry, they, the peti - 
tionexs, would be great ſufferers, the manufacturers 
greatly prejudiced; and the good end — purpaſe of the: 
act in a great meaſure fruſtrated : They therefore prayed: 
leave to bring in a hill for allowing the introduction of 
all ſuch, fine; Italian organzined ſilk as ſhould appear 
have been ſhipped in Holland and Hamburgh for Lan-- 
ona or before the firſt day ol December. The peti- 
being referred to a committee, which reported that 
Fessel El — were true, the houſe complied with their 
requeſt, and the hill having paſſed, was enacted into a 
law in the uſual form. A ſpeedy paſſage was like wiſe 
granted tothe ep bill, and the other annual meaſure: 
tor regulating rine forces, which contained nothing 
new or — rs A committee being appointed to 
uire vrhat laws were already expired, or near expiring, 
an performed, this difficult: talk, With indefatigable. pati- 
ence and perſeverance; and, in purſuance of their reſo- 
Intions, three bills were prepared and paſſed into laws, 
continuing ſome act for a nee and rendering 
others perpetual“. N N IBN HSE 
. XXXVI. The lord- mayor, a and commons 
of the city of London, in-.comtnon-council-afſetabled;; 
having drawn up a petition to the houſe of commons, 
ing that the toll upon loaded veſſels, or other craft, 
paſſing through — arches. of Londan-bridge,: granted 
by. WAY: ty paſled in the year one thouſand fever: 
nds gt, lor! improving, widening, and en 
e paſſage bot under and over the ſaid bridge, was 
alogethen. precarious, and. inſuffcient to defray the er- 
pente, AEM of. a temporary wooden bridge 
cries hn an e joy ate 5 s un % Men BURKE 
e note D of- | . | 
#ts '2 
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A ill — — eee to their 3 This; 1 
however, Was oppoſed by a petition from ſeveral perforis, 
owners of barges,” and other rains navigating the river 
Thames, who affirmed; that if the bill ſhould paſs into a 
Jaw as it then ſtopd, it would be extremely injurious to 
the petitioners i im particular, and to the public in gene- 
rale Theſe wre heard by their counſel before the com- 
mitte, but no report was yet given, when the temporary 
3 reduced to ay en the mayor, aldermen, 
and commons of London reed“ another petition, 
alleging, that, in purſuance of the powers veſted in 
act of parlament, they had already demoliſned 
E A number of the houſes on London - bridge, and 
directed the reſt that were ftanding to be taken down 
With all- convenient expedition, that t]. of 'the arches 
might be laid into one for the improvement of the navi- 
gation 3 that they had, ati very great en penſe, erected 
2 temporary woOοden bridge, to preſerve a public paſſage 
toand from the —.— greatarch _ ERS d, 
maſtrebuilg it y bridge” reac expedition, uh a fr — 
cConſiderable expenſe; that the ſum neceſſary for carrying 
an and completing this great and uſeful work, inecludin 
the. rebuilding of the faid temporary bridge, was eftt- 
mated at fourtcore thouſand pounds: And as the improv- 


. — —— — — London - bridge, was cal - 


of the public, for che 
advancement of — ecommerce, and for maki 
the navigation upon the river Thames more ſafe a 
cure; they therefore prayed the houſe e he pre- 
miſes into conſideration. This petition being recom- 
mendied by his majeſty to the conſideration of the houſe, 
was referred to the committee of ſupply, and produced 
rhe reſulution of gr ting fifteen thouſand pounds towards 
tus rebuilding of \Londow-bridge. A bill was prepared, 
under the title of an act to improve, widen, and enlarge 
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77 1 GEORGE I. „ 
which had been found extremely burdenſome to trade; 
but this ineumbrance was prevented by another petition 
of ſeveral ; merchants; tradeſmen, and other inhabitants 
of the borough of Southwark, taking notice of the 


fifteen thouſand pounds granted towards the repair of 


London - bridge, and, as they were informed, intended 
to make the ſaid bridge free for all his majeſty's ſubjects : 
They ſaid they hoped io partake of this public bounty z 
but afterwards hearing that the bill then depending was 
confined to the tolls „ granted for repairing the 
ſaid bridge, they repreſented the hardſhips which they 
and all traders would continue to labour under; they 
alleged, that the ſurveyors and workmen, then employed 
upon this work, bad diſcovered the true principles on 
which the bridge was built; that the foundation of the 
piers conſiſted of hard durable ſtone, well cemented: to- 
ther, and now as ſtrong and firm as when firſt built z 
that when the bridge. ſhould be finiſhed, great favings 
would be made in keeping it in repair, from the ſums 
formerly. expended, on a. miſtaken- opinion, that the 
foundation was of wood: That there were very conſi- 
derable eſtates appointed ſolely for the repairs of the 
bridge, which, they apprehended, would be ſufficient to 
maintain it without any toll: Or if they ſhould not be 
thought adequate to that purpoſe, they hoped: the defi- 
ciency would not he made up by a toll upon trade and 
commerce, but rather by an impoſition on coaches, 
chariots, chaiſes, and:ſaddle-horſes, This remonſtrance 
made no imp n on the houſe. The bill being, on a 
motion of ſir John Philips, read a third time, paſſed 
through both houſes, and obtained the toyal aſſent. 
FXXXVII. The intereſt of the manufa ctures was: alſo 
conſulted in an act encouraging the growth:of madder, a 
plant eſſentially neceſſary in dying and printing callicnes, 
which may be raiſed in England without the leaſt incon- 
venience. It was judged; upon inquiry, that the moſt ef- 
fectual means to encourage the growth of this-commodity; 
would be toaſcertain the tithe of it; and a hill was brought 
in for that purpaſe. The rate of the tithe as eltabliſhed 
9 | : | At 
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at ſive ſhillings an acre; and it was enacted, that this law 
ſhould continue in force for fourteen years, and to the end 
of the next ſeſſion of parliament; but wherefore this en- 
couragement was made temporary it is not eaſy to de. 
termine. The laws relating to the poor ang equally 


numerous and oppreſſive to the ſubject, having been found 
defe&tve, a new clauſe, relating to the ſettlement of ſer- 
vants and apprentices, was now added to an act paſſed in 
the twentieth year of the preſent reign, int.tuled, An act 
for the better adjuſting and more eaſy recovery of the 
wages of certain ſervants, and of certain apprentices.” 
No country in the univerſe can produce ſo many laws 
made in behalf of the poor as thoſe that are daily accumu- 
lating in England: In no other country is there ſo much 
money raiſed for their ſupport, by private charity, as well 
as public taxation; yet this, as much as any country, 
ſwarms with vagrant beggars, and teems with objects of 
miſery and diftreſs; a ſure ſign either of miſconduct in 
the legiſlature, or a ſhameful relaxation in the execytive 
part of the civil adminittration.— The ſcenes of corrup- 
tion, per jury, riot, and intemperanee, which every election 
for a member of parliament had lately produced, were now 
grown ſo infamouſly open and intolerable, and the right 

of voting was rendered ſo obſcure and perplexed by the 
pretenſions and proceedings of all the candidates for Ox- 
ordſhire in the laſt election, that the fundamentals of the 
conſtitution ſeemed to ſhake, and the very eſſenee of par- 
| Haments to be in danger. Actuated by theſe apprehen- 
fions, fir John Philips, a gentleman of Wales, who had 
long diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the oppoſition, by his cou- 
rage and independent ſpirit, moved for leave to bring in 
a bill that ſhould obviate any doubts which might ariſe 
concerning the electors of knights of the ſhire to ſerve in 

arliament for England, and further regulate the proceed- 
ings of ſuch elections. He was accordingly permitted to 
bring in ſuch a bill, in conjunction with Mr. Townſhend, 
Mr. Cornwall, and lords North and Carys fort; and in 
the uſual courſe, the bill being prepared, was enacted into 
a law, under the title of, An act for further explaining 
the laws touching the electors of knights of the ay to 
a erve 


cr e er 


declaration ar bill, that the defen 


ve in parliament for that part of Great Britain called 
(rb 3 The preamble ſpecified, That though, by an 
act paſſed in the eighteenth year of the preſent reign, ic 
was provided, that no perſon might vote at the election of 
a knight or knights of a ſhire within England and Wales, 
without having a freehold eſtate, in the county for which 
he votes, of the clear yearly value of forty ſhillings, over 
and above all rents and charges payable out of or in re- 
ſpe& to the ſame; nevertheleſs, certain perſons, who hold 


their eſtates by copy of court - roll, pretend to a right of 


voting, and have, at certain times, preſumed to vote at 
ſuch elections: This act, therefore, ordained, that from 
and after the twenty - ninth day of June, in the preſent 
year, no perſon who holds his e by copy of court · roll 
ſhould be entitled thereby to vote at the election of any 
knight or knights of a ſhire within England or Wales; 
but every ſuch vote ſhould be void, and the perſon ſo vot- 
ing ſhould forfeit * pounds to any candidate for whom 
ſuch vote ſhould not have been given, and who ſhould firſt 
ſue for the ſame, to be recovered with full coſts, by action 
of debt, in any court of judicature *, So far the aft, thus 
procured, may be attended with ſalutary conſequences: 
But, in all probability, the intention of its firſt movers 
and patrons was not fully anſwered; inaſmuch as no 
proviſion was made for putting a ſtop to that ſpirit of li- 
cence, drunkenneſs, and debauchery, which prevails at al- 


For the more eaſy recovery of this forfeit it was enacted, 
That the plaintiff in ſuch action might only ſet forth, in the 
at was indebted ro him 
in the ſum of fifty pounds, alleging the offence for which the 
ſuit ſhould be brought, and that the defendant had acted con- 
traty to this act. without mentioning the writ of ſummons to 
parliament, or the return thereof; and, upon trial of any iſſue, 
the plaintiff ſhould not be obliged to prove the writ of ſara. 
mons to parliament, or the return thereof, or any warrant or 
authority to the ſheriff upon any ſuch writ: That every ſuch 
action ſhould be commenced within nine months after the 
2 — A * — — if * Pen ſhould diſcontinue 

is action, or be nonſuited, or have judgment given againſt 
him, the defendant ſhould recover treble coſts, | 
e H ” moſt 
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moſt every election, and has a very pernicious effect upon 
the morals of the people. J CIOS 
F $XXXVIII. Among the bills that miſcarried in the 
- courſe of this ſeſſion, ſome turned on points of great con- 
ſequence to the community. Lord Barrington, Mr. 
- 2 and Mr. cms 2 were order- 
ed by the houſe to prepare a bill for the ſſ and effec- 
— bir majeſty's land — mg marines, 
which was no more than a tranſcript of the temporary act 
paſſed in the preceding ſeſſion under the fame title; but 
the majority were averſe to its being contirmed for another 
Fear, as it was attended with ſome prejudice to the liberty 
of the ſubjet. Objections of the ſame nature might lrave 
been as juſtly ſtarted againſt another bill, for the more ef- 
fectually manning of his majeſty's navy, for preventing 
deſertion, and for the relief and encouragement of ſeamen 
belonging to ſhips and veſſels in the ſervice of the mer- 
chants. The purport of this project was to eſtabliſh re- 
giſters or muſter- rolls of all ſeamen, fiſhermen, lighter- 
men, and watermen; obliging ſhip-maſters to leave ſub- 
ſcribed lifts of their reſpective crews at offices maintained 
For that purpoſe, that a certain number of them might be 
choſen by lot for his majeſty's ſervice, in any caſe of 
emergency. This expedient, however, was rejected, as 
an unneceſſary and ineffectual incumbrance on commerce, 
Which would hamper. navigation, and, in a little time, 
diminiſh the number of ſeamen, of conſequence act dia- 
metrically oppoſite to the purpoſe for which it was con- 
triyed.—Numberleſs frauds having been committed, and 
inceſſant law-ſuits produced, by private and clandeſtine 
TKonveyances, a motion was made, and leave given, to 
form a bill for the public regiſtering of all deeds, con- 


veyances, wills, and other incumbrances, that might af- 
fe& any honours, manours, lands, tenements, and heredi- 


taments, within the kingdom of England, wherein public 
regiſters were not already 2 by act of parlia- 
ment: But this meaſure, ſo neceſſary to the aſcertain- 
ment and ' poſſeſſion of p y, met with a violent op- 
poſition; and was finally dropped, as ſome people ima- 
gine, through the influence of thoſe who, perhaps, had 
* . e | parti · 
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[| particular reaſons for countenancing the-preſent myſterious | 


forms of conveyancing. Such a bill muſt alio have been 
diſagreeable and mortifying to the pride of thoſe land- 
holders whoſe eſtates were incumbered, becauſe, in con- 
{ſequence of ſuch a regiſter, every mortgage under which 


they laboured would be exactly known.” The next object 


to which the houſe converted its attention, was a bill ex- 
plaining and amending a late act for eſtabliſning a fiſn- 
market in the city of Weſtminſter, and preventing ſcan- 
dalous monopolies of a few engroſſing fiſhmongers, who 
impoſed exorbitant prices on their fiſh, and, in this par- 
ticular branch of trafic, gave law to above fix hundred 
thouſand of their fellow-citizens. Abundance of pains 
was taken to render this bill effe&ual, for putting an end 
to ſuch flagrant impoſition. . Inquiries were made, peti- 
tions read, counſel heard, and alterations propoſed : At 
length the bill, having paſſed through the lower houſe, 
was conveyed to the lords, among whom it was ſuffered 
to — — on pretence that there was not time ſufficient 
to deliberate maturely on the ſubjet. HE 
S XXXIX. The occaſion that produced the next bill 
which miſcarried we fhall explain,-as an incident equally 
extraordinary and intereſting. By an act paſſed in the 
preceding ſeſſion, for recruiting his majeſty's land forces 
and marines, we have already obſerved, that the commiſ- 
ſioners thereby. appointed were veſted with a power of 
judging — „ whether the perſons brought before 
them were ſuch as ought, by the rules preſcribed in the 
act, to be impreſſed into the ſervice: For it was expreſſy 
provided, that no perfon, fo impreſſed by thoſe — 
lioners, ſhould be taken out of his majeſty's ſervice by 
any proceſs, other than for ſome criminal accuſation, 
— — of parliament, a gentleman having been 
impreſſed betore the commiſſioners, and confined in the 
Savoy, his friends made application for a habeas. corpus, 
which produced ſome hetitation, and indeed an inſur- 
mountable difficulty: For, according to the writ of ha- 
beas· corpus, paſſed in the reign of Charles the ſecond, this 
privilege relates only to perſons committed for criminal or 
luppoled criminal matters, and the gentleman did not ſtand 
N H 2 in 
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in that predicament. : Before the queſtion could be deter - 
mined he was diſcharged, in — of an applica- 
tion to the ſecretary at war; but the nature of the caſe 
plaĩaly pointed out a defect in the act, ſeemingly of the 
moſt dangerous conſequence to the liberty of the ſubject. 
In order to remedy this defect, a bill for giving a more 
ſpeedy relief to the ſubject, upon the writ of habeas · cor- 
pus, was and preſented to the houſe of com- 
mons, which ed itſelf into a committee, and made ſe- 
veral amendments. It imported, that the ſeveral provi- 
ſions made in the aforeſaid act, paſſed in the reign of 
Charles II. for the awarding of writs of habeas-corpus, 
in caſes of commitment or detainer, for any criminal or 
ſuppoſed criminal matter, ſhould, in like manner, extend 
to all caſes where any perſon, not being committed or de- 
tained for any criminal or ſuppoſed criminal matter, 
ſhould be confined, or reſtrained of his or her liberty, 
under any colour or pretence whatſoever : That, u 
oath made by ſuch perſon fo confined or reſtrained, or by 
any other on his or her behalf, of any actual confinement 
or reſtraint, and that ſuch confinement or reſtraint, to the 
beft of the knowledge and belief of the perſon ſo applying, 
was not by virtue ot any commitment or detainer tor any 
criminal or ſuppoled criminal matter, an habeas-corpus, 
directed to the perſon or perſons ſo confining or reſtrain- 
Ing the party, as afereſaid, ſhould be awarded and grant- 
ed, in the ſame manner as is directed, and under the ſame 
penalties as are provided by the ſaid act, in the caſe of 
perſons committed and detained fer any criminal or ſup- 
poſed criminal matter: That the perſon or perſons before 
whom the party fo confined or reſtrained ſhould be 
brought, by virtue of any habeas-corpus granted in the 
vacation-time, under the authority of this act, might and 
ſhould, within three days after the return made, proceed 
to examine into the facts contained in ſuch return, and 
into the cauſe of ſuch confinement and reſtraint: And 
thereupon. either diſcharge, or bail, or remand the parties 
ſo brought, as the caſe ſhould require, and as to juſtice 
ſhould appertain. The reſt of the bill related to the return 
of the writ in three days, and the penalties Wr by 
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thoſe who ſhould negleS or refuſe to make the due return, 
or to comply with any other clauſe of this regulation. 
The commons ſeemed hearty in rearing up this additional 
buttreſs to the liberty of their fellow-ſubje&s, and paſſed 
the hill with the moſt laudable alacrity : But in the houſe 
of lords ſuch a great number of objections was ſtarted, 
that it ſunk at the ſecond reading, and the judges were 
ordered to prepare a bill for the ſame purpoſe, to be laid 
before that houſe in the next ſeſſion. e bs 
$ XL. His majeſty having recommended the care of the 
Foundling-hoſpital to the houſe of commons, which cheer- 
fully granted forty thouſand pounds for the ſupport of 
that charity, the growing annual expenſe of it appeared 
worthy of further conſideration, and leave was granted 
to bring in a bill, for obliging all the pariſhes of England 
and Wales to keep regiſters of all their deaths, births, 
and marriages, that from theſe a fund might be raiſed to- 
wards the ſupport of the ſaid hoſpital. - The bill was ac- 
cordingly prepared by a committee appointed for the pur- 
pole; but before the houſe could take the report into con- 
ſideration, the parliament was prorogued. The pro- 
Yietors of the privateer called the Antigallican, which 
bad ta cen a rich French ſhip homeward- bound from 
China, and carried her into Cadiz, where the Spaniſh go- 
vernment had wreſt-d her by violence from the eaptors, 
and delivered her to the French owners, now preſented a 
petition to the houſe of commons, complaining of this in- 
terpoſition as an act of partiality and injuſtice; repreſent- 
ing the great expenſe at which the privateer had been 
equipped, the legality of the capture, the loſs and hard- 
ſhips wuich they the petitioners had ſuſtained, and im- 
ploring ſuch relief as the houſe ſhould think requiſite. 
hough theſe allegations were ſupported by a ſpecies of 
evidence that ſeemed ſtrong and convincing, and it might 
be thought incumbent on the parliament to vindicate the 
honour of the nation, when thus inſulted by a foreign 
power, the houſe, upon this occaſion, treated the petition 
with the moſt mortitying negleR, either giving littie credit 
to the aſſertions it contained, or unwilling to take any ſtep 
which might at this juncture embroil the nation with the 
court of Spain on {uch a frivolous ſubject. True it is, the 
| K3 Spauiſh 
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Spaniſh government alleged, in their own juſtification, 


that the prize was taken under the guns of Corunna, inſo> 
much that the ſhot fired by the privateer entered that 
place, and damaged ſome houſes : But this allegation was 
never properly ſuſtained, and the prize was certainly con- 
demned as legal by the court of admiralty at Gibraltar. 

$XLI. As we have already given a detail of the trial 
of fir John Mordaunt, it will be unneceſſary to recapitu- 
late any circumſtances of that affair, except ſuch as relate 


to its connexion with the proceedings of parliament. In 


the beginning of this ſeſſion, lord Barrington, as ſecretary 
at war, informed the houſe, by his majeſty's command, 


that lieutenant-general fir John Mordaunt, a member of 


that houſe, was in arreſt for diſobedience of his majeſty's 
orders, while employed on the late expedition to the coaſt 
of France. The commons immediately reſolved, That 
an addreſs ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, returning 
him the thanks of this houſe ior his gracious meſſage of 
that day, in the communicatiqn he had been pleaſed to 
make of the reaſon for putting lieutenant-general fir John 
Mordaunt in arreſt. Among the various objects of com- 
merce that employed the attention of the houſe, on of 
the moſt conſiderable was the trade to the coaſt of Africa, 


for the —— of which an annual ſum had been grant- 


ed for years, to be expended in the maintenance and 
repairs of caſtles and fadtories. While a committee was 
employed in peruſing the accounts relating to the ſum 


from the committee of the African company, recommend - 
ed in a meſſage from his majeſty, was prelented to the 
houſe, ſoliciting further aſſiſtance for the enſuing year. 
In the mean time, a remonſtrance was offered by certain 
| angry and merchants, intereſted in and trading to the 
ritiſh ſugar colonies in America, alleging, that the price 
of negroes was greatly advanced ſince the forts and ſettle- 
ments on the coaſt of Africa had been under the direction 
of the committee of the company of merchants tradin 
to that coaſt; a circumſtance that greatly diſtreſſed and 
alarmed the petitioners, prevented the — of the 


2 the preceding ſeſſion for this purpoſe, a petition 
from 


Britiſh colonies, and was a great detriment to the trade 
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and navigation of the kingdom: That this misfortune, 
they believed, was in ſome meaſure owing to the ruinous 
ſtate and condition of the forts and ſettlements : Fhat, in 
their opinion, the moſt effedtual method for maintaining 
the intereſt of that trade on a reſpectable footing, next to 
that of an incorporated joint- ſtock company, would be 
putting thoſe forts and ſettlements under the ſole direction 
of the commiſſioners for trade and plantations : That the 
preſervation or ruin of the American ſugar colonies went 
hand in hand with that of the ſlave trade to Africa: 
That, by an act paſſed in the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty, for extending and improving this trade, 
the Britiſh ſubjects were debarred from lodging their 
| ſlaves and merchandiſe in the forts and ſettlements on the 
coaſt: They, therefore, prayed that this part of the act 
might be repealed ; that all commanders of Britiſh and 
American veſſels, free merchants, and all other his: ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, who were ſettled, or might at any time 
thereafter ſettle in Africa, ſhould have free liberty, from 
ſun-riſe to ſun- ſet, to enter the forts and ſettlements, and 
to depoſit their goods and merchandiſe in the warehouſes 
thereunto belonging; to ſecure their ſlaves or other pur- 
chaſes without paying any conſideration fey the ſame; but 
the ſlaves to be victualled at the proper coſt and charge of 
their, reſpective owners. The houle having taken this 
petition into conſideration, inquired into the proceedings 
of the company, and reviſed the act for extending and 
improving the trade to Africa, reſolved, That the com 
mittee of the African company had faithfully diſcharged 
the truſt repoſed in them, and granted ten thouſand 

unds for maintaining the Britiſh forts and ſettlements 
in that part of the world. The enemy were perfectly 
well acquainted with the weakneſs of the Britiſh caſtles on 
the coaſt of Africa; and had they known as well how to 
execute with ſpirit, as to plan with ſagacity, the attempt 


which, in the courſe of the preceding year, they made 


upon the principal Britiſh fort in Guinea, would have 
ſucceeded, and all the other ſettlements would have fallen 
into their hands without oppotition*®. - + _, 

Fa n 
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SXLII. The longeſt and warmeſt debate which was: 
maintained in the courſe of this ſeſhon aroſe from a mo- 
tion for leave to bring in a bill for ſhortening the term and 
duration of future parliaments; a meaſure truly patriotic, 
againſt which no ſubſtantial argument could be produced, 
although the motion was rejected by the majority, on 
pretence, that, whilſt the nation was engaged in ſuch a 


dangerous and expenſive war, it would be improper to 


think of introducing ſuch an alteration in the form of go- 
vernment. Reaſons of equal ſtrength and ſolidity will 
never be wanting to the patrons and miniſters of corrup- 
tion and venality. The alteration propoſed was nothing 
leſs than removing and annulling an encroachment which 
had been made on the conſtitution : It might have been 


effected without the leaſt pang or convulſion, to the ge- 


neral ſatisfaction of the nation: Far from being unrea- 
ſonable at this juncture, it would have enhanced the na- 
tional reputation abroad, and rendered the war more for- 
midable to the enemies of Great Britain, by convincing 
them that it was ſupported by a miniſtry and parliament, 
who ſtood upon ſuch good terms with the people. In- 
deed, a quick ſucceſſion of parliaments might have diſ- 
concerted, and perhaps expelled that ſpirit of confidence 
and generoſity which now fo remarkably eſpouſed and 
gratified the ſovereign's predilection for the intereſt of 
Hanover. Other committees were eſtabliſhed, to inquire 
into theexpenſe incurred by new lines and fortifications 

raiſed at Gibraltar; to examine the original ſtandards of 

weights and meaſures uſed in England; conſider the laws 
relating to them, and report their obſervations, together 
with their opinion of the moſt effetual means for aſcer- 
taining and enforcing uniform ſtandards to be uſed for 
the future. Tbe commons were perfectly ſatisfied with 
the new works which had been raiſed at Gibraltar; and 
with reſpe& to the weights and meaſures, the committee 
agreed to certain reſolutions, but no further progreſs was 


made in this inquiry, except an order tor printing theſe 


reſolutions, with the appendix ; however, as the boxes 
containing the ſtandards were ordered to be locked up by 

the clerk of the houſe, in all probability their intention 
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was to proceed on this ſubject in ſome future ſeſhon. On 
the ninth day of June ſundry bills received the royal aſ- 
ſent by commiſſion, his majeſty being indiſpoſed ; and on 
the twentieth day of the ſame month, the lords commiſ- 
ſioners cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to both houſes, 
exprefling his majeſty's deep ſenſe of their loyalty and 
good affection, demonſtrated in their late proceedings, in 
their zeal for his honour and real intereſt in all parts, in 
their earneſtneſs to ſurmount every difficulty, in their ar- 
dour to maintain the war with the utmoſt vigour; proofs 
which muſt convince mankind that the ancient ſpirit of 
the Britiſh nation ſtill ſubſiſted in its full force. Now | 
were given to underftand that the King had taken all ſuch 
meaſures as appeared the moſt conducive to the accom- 
pliſhment of their public- ſpirited views and wiſhes; that 
with their aſſiſtance, crowned by the bleſſing of God upon 
thecondu& and bravery of the combined army, his ma- 
jeſty had been enabled, not only to deliver his dominions 
in Germany from the oppreſſions and devaſtations of the 
French, but alſo to puſh his advantages on this fide the 
Rhine ; that he had cemented the union between him and 
his good brother the king of Pruſſia, by new engage- 
ments; 2 the Britiſh E. and armies were 2 ace 
tually employed in ſuch expeditions as appeared likely to 
—— — in the moſt ſenſible —— and to pro- 
mote the weltare and proſperity of theſe kingdoms; in 
particular, to preſerve the Britiſh rights and paſſeſſions in 
America, and to make France feel, in thoſe parts, the real 
ſtrength and importance of Great Britain. The commons 
were thanked for the ample ſupplies which they had fo 
freely and unanimouſly given, and aſſured on the part of 
his majeſty that hey ſhould be managed with the moſt 
frugal economy. 'T hey were deſired, in conſequence of 
the king's earneſt recommendation, to promote harmony 
and good agreement amongſt his faithful ſubjefts; to 
make. the people acquainted with the rectitude and pu- 
rity of his intentions and meaſures, and to exert them 
ſelves in maintaining the peace and good order of the 
country, by enforcing obedience to the laws and law- 
ful authority. Wig | | | | | 
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S XL. Never ſurely had any ſovereign more reaſon 
to be pleaſed with the conduct of his miniſters, and the 
ſpirit of his people. The whole nation repoſed the moſt 
unbounded confidence in the courage and diſcretion, as 
well as in the integrity of the miniſter, who ſeemed eager 
upon proſecuting the war with ſach vigour and activity 
as appeared almoſt unexampled in the annals of Great 
Britain. New levies were made, new ſhips put in com- 
miſſion, freſh expeditions undertaken, and freſh conqueſts 
projected. Such was the credit of the adminiſtration, 
that people ſubſcribed to the government loans with ſur- 
priling eagerneſs. An unuſual ſpirit of enterpriſe and 
ſolution ſeemed to inſpire all the individuals that con- 
frituted the army and navy; and the paſſion for military 
fame diffuſed itſelf through all ranks in the civil depart- 
ment of life, even to the very dregs of the populace : Such 
a remarkable change from indolence to activity, from in- 
difference to real, from timorous caution to fearleſs exe- 
cation, was effected by the influence and example of an 
intelligent and intrepid minifter, who, chagrined at the 
inactivity and diſgraces of the preceding campaign, had, 
ona very ſolemn occaſion, lately declared his belief that 
there was a determined reſolution, both in the naval and 
military commanders, againſt any vigorous exertion of 
the national power in the ſervice of the country. He af- 
firmed, that though his majeſty appeared ready to em- 
brace every meafure propoſed by his miniſters for the ho- 
nour and intereſt of his ' Britiſh dominians, yet ſcarce a 
man could be found with whom the execution of any one 
plan in which there was the leaſt appearance of any danger 
could with confidence be truſted. He particulariſed the 
inactivity of one general in North America, from whoſe 
abilities and perſonal bravery the nation had conceived 
great expectations: He complained, that this noble com - 
mander had expreſſed the moſt contemptuous diſregard 
for the civil power, from which he derived his authority, 
by neglecting to tranſmit, for a confiderable length of 
time, any other advice of his proceedings but what ap- 
peured on a written ſcrap of paper: He obſerved, that 
with 2 force by land and ſea greater than ever the 9 
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had heretofore maintained, with a king and miniftry ar- 
dently deſirous of redeeming her glory, ſuccouring her al- 
lies, and promoting her true intereſt, a ſhameful diſlike 
to the ſervice every-where prevailed, and few ſeemed af- 
fefted with any other zeal than that of aſpiring to the 
higheſt poſts, and graſping the largeſt ſalaries. The cen- 
ſure levelled at the-commander in America was founded 
on miſtake: The inactivity of that noble lord was not᷑ 
more diſappointing to the miniſtry than diſagreeable to 
his own inclination. He uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
anſwer the expectation of the public, but his hands were 
effectually tied by an abſolute impoſſibility of ſacceſs, 
and his conduct ſtood juſtified in the eyes of his ſovereign. 
A particular and accurate detail of his proceedings he 
tranfmitted through a channel, which he imagined would 
have directly conveyed it to the foot of the thronez but 
the packet was ſaid to have been purpoſely intercepted 
and ſuppreſſed. - Perhaps he was not altogether excuſ- 
able for having correſponded ſo ſlightly with the ſecretary = 
of ſtate; but he was ſaid to have goue abroad in full per- 
ſuaſton that the miniftry would be changed, and therefore 
his aſſidtities were principally directed to the great per- 
ſonage, who, in that caſe, would have ſuperintended and 
directed all the operations of the army. All ſorts of mi- 
litary preparations in founderies, docks, arſenals, raiſing 
and exerciſing troops, and victualling tranſports, were 
now carried on with ſuch diligence and deſpatch'as ſeem- 
ed to promile an exertion that would ſoon obliterate the 
diſagreeable remembrance of paſt diſgrace. The begin- 
ning of the year was, however, a little clouded by a ge- 
neral concern for the death of his majeſty's third daughter, 
the princeſs Caroline, a lady of the moſt exemplary virtue 
and amiable character, who died at the age of forty-five, 
ſincerely regretted as a pattern of — piety and 
unbounded benevolence. | X 
$ XLIV. The Britiſh cruizers kept the ſea during 
all the ſeverity of winter, in order to protect the commerce 
of the kingdom, and annoy that of the enemy. They 
exerted themicives with ſuch activity, and their vigilance 
was attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that a great number of 
, | prizes 
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prizes were taken, and the trade of France almoſt totally 
extinguiſhed. A very gallant exploit was atchieved by 
one captain Bray, commander of the Adventure, a ſma 
armed veſſel in the government's ſervice : Falling in with 
the Machault, a large privateer of Dunkirk, near Dun. 
| gennels, he ran her aboard, faitened her boltſprit to his 
eapſtan, and, after a warm engagement, compelled her 
commander to ſubmit, A French frigate of thirty-ſix 
guns was taken by captain Parker, in a new fire-ſhip of 
inferior force. Divers privateersof the enemy were ſunk, 
hurned, or taken, and a great number of merchant-ſhips 
fell into the hands of the Engliſh. Nor was the ſucceſs of 
the Britiſh ſhips of war confined to the Engliſh channel, 
At this period the board of admiralty received information 
from admiral Cotes, in Jamaica, of an action which 
happened off the iſland of Hiſpaniola, in the month of 
October of the preceding year, between three Engliſh 
fhips of war and a French ſquadron. Captain Forreſt, 
an officer of diſtinguiſhed merit in the ſervice, had, in 
the ſhip Auguſta, failed from Port-Royal in Jamaica, 
accompanied by the Dreadnought and Edinburgh, under 
the command of the captains Suckling and Langdon. 
He was ordered to cruize off Cape Frangois, and this ſer- 
vice he literally performed in the face of the French ſqua- 
dron under Kerſin, lately arrived at that place from the 
coaft of Africa. This commander, piqued at ſeeing 
himſelf thus inſulted by an inferior armament, reſolved 
to come forth and give them battle; and that he might 
either take them, or at leaſt drive them out of the ſeas, 
ſo as to afford a free paſſage to a great number of mer- 
chant-ſhips then lying at the Cape, bound for Europe, he 
took every precaution which he thought neceflary to in- 


ſure ſucceſs. He reinforced his ſquadron with ſome 


ſtore-ſhips, mounted with guns, and armed for the oc- 


caſion, and ſupplied the deficiency in his complements, by 


taking on board' ſeamen from the merchant-ſhips, and 
ſoldiers from the garriſon. Thus prepared, he weighed 
anchor, and ſtood out to ſea, having under his command 
four large ſhips of the line, and three ſtout frigates. 
They were no ſooner perceived adyancing, than _— 
f orre 
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Forreſt held a ſhort council with his two captains. 
Gentlemen (ſaid he), you know our own ſtrength, and 
« fee that of the enemy; ſhall we give them battle? 
They replying in the aftirmativez he added, Then 
« fight them we will; there is no time to be loſt; return 
& to your ſhips, and get them ready for engaging. 
After this laconic conſultation among theſe three gallant 
officers, they bore down upon the French ſquadron with- 
eut further heſitation, and between three and four in the 
aiternoon the action began with great impetuoſity. The 
enemy exerted themſelves with uncommon ſpirit,” con- 
ſcious that their honour was peculiarly at ſtake, and that 
they fought in ſight, as it were, of their own coaſt, 
which was lined with people, expecting to ſee them return 
in triumph. But, notwithſtanding all their endeavours, 
their commodore, after having ſuſtained a ſevere engage 
ment, that laſted two hours and a half, found histhip. 
in ſuch a ſhattered condition, that he made ſignal for one 
of his frigates to come and tow him out of the line. His 
example was followed by the reſt of his ſquadron, whick, 
by this aſſiſtance, with the favour of the land breeze and 
the approach of night, made ſhift to accompliſh their 
eſcape trom the three Britiſh ſhips, which were too much 
diſabled in their maſts and rigging to proſecute their 
victory. One of the French ſquadron was rendered al- 
together unſerviceable for action: Their Joſs in men 
amounted to three hundred killed, and as many wounded; 
whereas that of the Engliſh did not much exceed one 
third of this number. Nevertheleſs, they were ſo much 
damaged, that, being unable to keep the ſea, they returned 
to Jamaica, and the French commodore ſeized the oppor- 
tunity of ſailing with a great convoy for Europe. The 
courage of captain Forreſt was not more conſpicuous in 
his engagement with the French ſquadron near Cape 
Frangots, than his conduct and ſagacity in a ſubſequent 
adventure near Port-au-Prince, a French harbour, ſitu- 
ated at the bottom of a bay on the weſtern part of Hiſpa- 
niola, behind the ſmall iſland of Gonave. After M. de 
Kerſin had taken his departure from Cape Frangois for 
Europe, admiral Cotes, beating up to windward: from 
ae . Port- 
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Fort-Royal in. Jamaica. with three ſhips of the line, re- 
ceived intelligence that there was a French fleet at Port- 
au-Prince, ready to ſail on their return to Europe: 
Captain Forreſt then preſented the admiral with a plan 
for an attack on this place, and urged it earneſtly. 
This, however, was declined, and captain Forreſt di- 
reed to cruize off the ifland of Gonave for two days 
enly, the admiral enjoining him to return at the expira- 
tion of the time, and rejoin the ſquadron at Cape 
Nicholas. Accordingly, captain Forreſt, in the Augutia, 
12 up the bay, between the iſland Gonave and 


iſpaniola, with a view to execute a plan which he had 


himſelf projected. Next day in the afternoon, though 
he perceived two ſloops, he forbore chaſing, that he might 
not riſque a diſcovery; for the ſame purpoſe he hoiſted 
Dutch colours, and diſguiſed his ſhip with tarpaulins. 
At five in the afternoon he diſcovered ſeven ſail of ſhips 
ſteering to the weſtward, and hauled from them, to avoid 
ſuſpicion ; but at the approach of night gave chaſe with 
all the fail he could carry. About ten he percerved two 
fail, one of which fired a gun, and the other made the 
beſt of her way for Leoganne, another harbour in the 
bay. At this period captain Forreſt reckoned eight ſail 
to leewatd, near another port called Petit Goave; coming 
up with the ſhip which had fired the gun, ſhe ſubmitted 
without oppoſition, after he had hailed, and told her 
captain what he was, produced two of his largeſt cannon, 
and threatened to fink her if ſhe ſhculd give the leaſt 
alarm. He forthwith ſhifted the priſoners from this 
prize, and placed on board of her five. and-thirty of his 


own crew, with orders to ſtand for Petit Goave, and in- 


tercept any of the fleet that might attempt to reach that 
harbour. Then he made fail after the reft, and in the 
dawn of the morning, finding himſelf in the middle of 
their fleet, he began to fire at them all in their turns, 
as he could bring his guns to bear: They returned the 
fire for ſome time; at length the Marguerite, the 
Sonde, and the Theodore ſtruck their colours. Theſe 
being fecured, were afterwards uſed in taking the 
Maurice, Le Grand, and La Flore; the Brilliant alſo 

a ; ſubmitted, 
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| ſubmitted, and the Mars made lail, in hopes of eſcaping» 
but the Auguſta coming up with her about noon, "he 
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likewiſe fell into the hands of the victor. Thus, by a 
well conducted ftratagem, a whole fleet of nine ſail were 
taken by a ſingle ſhip, in the neighbourhcod of four or 
five harbours, in any one of which they would have found 
immediate ſhelter and ſecurity. The prizes, which hap- 
ned to be richly laden, were ſafely conveyed to Jamaica, 
and there ſold at public auction, for the benefit of the 
captors, who may ſafely challenge hiftory to produce ſuch 
another inſtance of ſucceſs. | LOTS 
$ XLV. The miniftry having determined to make 
vigorous efforts againſt the enemy in North America, 
admiral Boſcawen was veſted with the ccmmand of the 
fleet deſtined for that fervice, and failed from St. Helen's 
on the nineteenth day of February, when the Invincible, 
of ſeventy-four guns, one of the belt ſhips that conſtituted 
his ſquadron, ran a-ground, and periſhed; but her 
men, ſtores, and artillery were ſaved. In the courſe of 
the ſucceeding month, fir Edward Hawke ſteered into the 
bay of Biſcay with another ſquadron, in order to inter- 
cept any ſupplies from France deſigned for Cape Breton 
or Canada; and about the ſame time, the town of 
Embden, belonging to his Pruffian majeſty, which had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, was ſuddenly retrieved 
by the conduct of commodore Holmes, ſtationed on that 
coaſt, who ſent up two of his ſmall ſhips to anchor in the 
river between Knok and the city. The garriſon, 
amount ing to three thouſand ſeven hundred men, finding 
themſelves thus cut off from all communication with the 
country below, abandoned the place with great precipt- 
tation, and ſome of their baggage being ſent off by water, 
vas taken by the boats which the commodore armed for 
that purpoſe. It was in the ſame month that the admi- 
ralty received advice of another advantage by ſea, which 
had been gained by admiral Oſborne, while he cruized 
between Cape de Gatt and Carthagena, on the coaſt of 
Spain. On the twenty-eighih day of March he fell in 
with a French ſquadron, commanded by the. marquis du 
Queſne, conſiſting of four ſhips, namely, the F — 
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of eighty" guns, the Orphee, of fixty-four, ' the Ori- 
flamme, of fifty, and the Pleiade frigate, of twenty-four, 
in their paſſage from Toulon to reinforce M. de la Clue, 
who had for ſome time been blocked np by admiral Oi- 
Þorne in the harbour of Carthagena. The enemy no ſooner 

erceived the Engliſh ſquadron than they diſperſed, and 
= different courſes : Then Mr. Oſborne detached di- 
vers {hips in purſuit of each, while he himſelf, with the body 
of his fleet, ſtood off for the bay of Carthagena, to watci 
the motions of the French ſquadron which lay there at an- 
chor. About ſeven in theevening, the Orphee, having ou 
board five hundred men, ſtruck to Captain Storr, in the 
Revenge, who loſt the calf of one leg in the engagement, 
during which he was ſuſtained by the ſhips Berwick and 
Prefton. The Monmouth of ſixty- four guns, commanded 
by captain Gardener, engaged the Foudroyant, one of 
the largeſt ſhips in the French. navy, mounted with four- 
ſcore cannon, and containing eight hundred men, under 
the direction of the marquis du SEES The action was 


maintained with great fury on both ſides, and the gallant 


captain Gardener loſt his life; nevertheleſs the fight was 
continued with unabating vigour by his lieutenant, Mr. 
Carkett, and the Foudroyant diſabled in ſuch a manner, 
that her commander ſtruck, as ſoon as the other Engliſh 
ſhips, the Swiftſure and the Hampton Court, appeared. 
2 mortiſying ſtep, however, he did not take until he 
ſaw his ſhip lie like a wreck upon the water, and the 
decks covered with carnage. The Oriflamme was driven 
on ſhore under the caltle of Aiglos, by the ſhips Monta- 
gue and Monarque, commanded by the captains Rowley 
and Montague, who could not complete their deſtruction 
without violating the neutrality of Spain. As for the 
Pleiade frigate, the made her eſcape by being a prime 
failer. This was a ſevere ſtroke upon the enemy, 
who not only loit two of their capital ſkips, but ſaw them 
added to the navy of Great Britain, andi the diſaſter was 
followed cloſe by another, which they could not help 
feeling with equal ſcuſibility of mortification and chagrin. 
In the beginning of April, fir Edward Hawke, ſteering 

with his ſquadren into Baſque- road, on the -coaſt' of 
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poictou: diſcovered off the ille of Ain, à French flee ut 


anchor, conſiſting of five ſhips of the line, with fix fri- 
gates, and forty tranſports, having on board three thou- 
ſand troops, and a large quantity of ſtores and proviſions 
intended as a ſupply for their ſettlements in North America. 
They no ſooner ſaw the Engliſh admiral advancing, than 
they began to ſlip their cables, and fly in the utmoſt cun- 


fuſion. Some of them eſcaped by ſea, but a greater num- 


ber ran into ſhoal water, where they could not be pur- 
ſued; and next morning they appeared aground, lying 
on their broadſides. Sir Edward Hawke, who had 
rode all night at anchor abreaſt of the ifle of Aix, fur- 
niſhed the ſhips Intrepid and Medway with truity pilots, 
and ſent them farther in when the flood began to make, 
with orders to ſound a-head, that he might know whe- 
ther there was any poſſibility of attacking the enemy; 
but the want of a ſufficient depth of water rendered the 
ſcheme impracticable- In the mean time, the French 
threw overboard their cannon, ftores, and ballaſt; and 
boats and launches from Rochefort, were employed in 
carrying out warps, to drag their ſhips through the ſoft 
mud, as ſoon as they ſhould be water-borne. by the 
flowing tide. By thele means their large ſhips of war, 


and many of their tranſports, eſcaped into the river Cha- 


rente; but their loading was loft, and the end of 
their equipment totally defeated. Another convoy of 
merchant-ſhips, under the protection of three frigates, 
fir Edward Hawke, a few days before, had chaſed into 
the harbour of St. Martin's, in the ifle of Rhe,. where 
they ſtill remained, waiting an opportunity for hazard- 
ing a ſecond departure: A third, conſiſting of twelve 
{ail, bound from Bourdeaux to Quebec, under convoy 


of a frigate and an armed veſſel, was encountered at fea 


by one Britiſh ſhip of -the line and two fire-ſhips, which 


took the frigate and armed veſſel, and two of the convoy 


afterwards met with the ſame fate; but this advantage 


was overbalanced by the loſs of captain James Hume, 


commander of the Pluto fire-ſhip, a brave accompliſhed 
officer, who, in an unequal combat with the enemy, re- 


fuled to quit the deck even when he was diſabled, and 
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fell-gloriouſly, covered with wounds, exhorting the peo- 
ple, with his lateſt breath, to continue the engagement 
while the ſhip could ſwim, and acquit themſelves with 
Honour in the ſervice of their country. 

: + $ XLEVI.: On the twenty-ninth day of May the Rai- 
fonable, a French ſhip of the line, mounted with fxty-four 
cannon, having on board fix hundrd and thirty men, 
- cotnmanded by the prince de Mombazon, chevalier de 
"Rohan, was, in her paſſage from Port I'Orient to Breſt, 
attacked by captain Dennis, in the Dorſetſhire, of ſeventy 
guns, ard taken after an obſtinate engagement, in which 
ane hundred and ſixty men of the prince's complement 
were killed or wounded, and. he ſuftained great damage 
in his hull, fails, and fgging. Theſe ſucceſſes were more- 


over chequered by the tidings of a lamentable diſaſter 


that bef. I the ſhip Prince George, of eighty guns, com- 
manded by rear-admiral Broderick, in his paſſage ta the 


Mediterranean. On the thirteenth day of April, between 
one and two in the aftern2on, a dreadful fire broke out in 
the fore part of the ſhip, and raged with ſuch fury, that 


notwithſtanding all the efforts of the officers and men for 
ſeveral Conrs, the flames increafed, and the ſhip being 
conſumed to the water's edge, the remnant funk about 
{x o'clock in the evening. The horror and conſterna- 
tion of ſuch a ſcene are not eaſily deſcribed. When all 
endeavours proved fruitleſs, and no hope of . preſerving 
the ſhip remained, the barge was hoiſted out for the pre- 
ſervation of the admiral, who entered it accordingly ; 
hut all diſtinction of perſons being now aboliſhed, the 
ſeamen ruſlied into it in ſuch crowds, that in a few mo- 
ments it overſet. The admiral, foreſeeing that this 
would be the caſe, ſtripped off his clothes, and committing 
bimſelf to the mercy of the waves, was ſaved by the 
boat of a merchant-ſhip, after he had ſuſtained himſelf 


in the ſea a full hour by ſwimming. Captain Payton, 


who was the ſecond in command, remained upon the 
quarter - deck as long as it was poſſible to keep that ſta- 
tion, and then, deſcending by the ſtern ladder, had the 
good fortune to be taken into a boat belonging to the 
Alderney ſloop. The hull of the ſhip, maſts, and rig- 
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ging, were now in a blaze, burſting tremendous in ſe- 
veral parts through horrid clouds of ſmoke; nothing 
was heard but the cracking of the flames, mingled with 

the diſmal cries of terror and diſtraction; ry was 

ſeen but acts of frenzy and deſperation. The miſerable 
wretches, affrighted at the horrors of ſuch a conflagra- 
tion, ſought a fate leſs dreadfu}, by plunging into the 
ſea, and about three hundred men were'preſerved by the 
boats belonging to ſome ſhips that accompanied the ad- 
miral in his voyage, but five hundred periſhed in the 


ocean. 422% £ 


S XLVII. The king of Great Britain being deter- 
mined to renew his attempt upon the coaſt of France, or- 
dered a very formidable armament to be equipped for 
that purpoſe. Two powerful ſquadrons by ſea were 
deſtined for the ſervice of this expedition, the firſt, con- 
fiſting of eleven great ſhips, was eommanded by lord 


Anſon and fir Edward Hawke: The other, compoſed 
of four ſhips of the line, ſeven frigates, fix floops, two 


fire-ſhips, two bombs, ten cutters, twenty tenders, 
ten ſtore-ſhips, and one hundred tranſports, was put 
under the direction of commodore Howe, who had 1 
nalized himſelf by his gallantry and conduct in the cou 

of the laſt fruitleſs expedition. The plan of a deſcent 
upon France having been adopted by the miniſtry, a body 
of troops, conſiſting of ſixteen regiments, nine troops of 


light horſe, and ſix thouſand marines, was afſembled for 


the execution of this deſign, and embarked under the 
command of the duke of Marlborough; a nobleman, who, 
though he did not inherit all the military genius of his 
grandfather, yet far excelled him in the amiable and ſo- 
cial qualities of the heart: He was brave beyond all 
queſtion, generous to profuſion, and good-natured to ex- 
ceſs. On this occaſion he was aſſiſted by the councils of 
lord George Sackville, ſecond in command, ſon to the 
duke of Dorſet ; an officer of experience and reputation, 
who had, in the civil departments of government, ex- 
hibited proofs of extraordinary genius and uncommon ap- 
plication, The troops, having been encamped for ſome 


time upon the Iſle of Wight, were embarked in the latter 
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end of May, and the two fleets ſailed in the beginning of 
— the coaſt of Bretagne, leaving the people of 
England fluſhed with the gayeſt hopes of victory and 
conqueſt. The two fleets. parted at ſea : Lord Anſon, 
with his ſquadron, proceeded to the bay of Biſcay, in 
order to watch the motions of the enemy?s ſhips, and ha- 
raſs their navigation; while commodcre Howe, with the 
Jand forces, ſteered directly towards St. Maloes, a ſtrong 
place of conſiderable commerce, ſituated on the coaſt ct 
Bretagne, againſt which the purpoſed ib vaſion ſeemed to 
be chiefly intended. The town, however, was found 
too well fortified, both by art and nature, to admit of an 
attempt by ſea with any proſpect of ſucceſs; and, there- 
fore, it was reſolved to make a deſcent in the neighbour- 
hood. After the fleet had been, by ccntrary winds, de- 
tained ſeveral days in fight of the French coaſt, it 
arrived in the bay of Cancalle, about two leagues to the 
eaſtward of St. Maloes, and Mr. Howe having ſilenced 
à ſmall battery which the enemy had occaſionally raiſed 
upon the beach, the troops were landed, without further 
oppoſition, on the ſixth day of June. The duke of 
Marlborough immediately began his march towards St. 
Servan, with a view to deſtroy ſuch ſhipp:ng and maga- 
fines as might be in any acceſſible parts of the river; and 
this ſeheme was executed with ſucceſs. A great quan- 
tity of naval ſtores, two ſhips of war, ſeveral privatecrs, 
and about fourſcore veſſels of different ſorts, were ſet on 
ire and reduced to aſhes, almoſt under the canuon of the 
place, which, however, they could not pretend to betiege 
ia form. His grace E repeated advices that 
the enemy were buſily employed in aſſembling forces to 

march againſt him, returned to Cancalle, where Mr. 
Howe had made ſuch a maſterly diſpoſition of the boats 


and tranſports, that the re-embarkation of the truops was 


performed with ſurpriſing eaſe and expedition. The 
forces, while they remained on ſhore, were reſtrained 
Frem all outrages by the moſt ſevere diſcipline; and the 
French houſes, which their inhabitants had abandoned, 
were left untouched. Immediately after their landing, 
the duke of Marlborough, as commander in chiefs . 
22 iſhe 
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limed and diſtributed a manifeſto, addreſſed to the peo · 
ple of Bretagne, giving them to underſtand, that his 
deſcent upon the coaſt was not effected with a deſign to 
make war on the inhabitants of the open country, except 


ſuch as ſhould be found in arms, or otherwiſe oppoſing 


the operations of his Britannic majeſty: That all who 
were willing to continue in peaceable poſſeſſion of their 
effects, might remain unmoleſted in their reſpective 
dwellings, and follow their uſual occupations; that, 
beſides the cuſtoms and taxes they uſed to pay to their 
own-king, nothing ſhould be required of them but what 
was abſolutely neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the army; 
and that, for all proviſions brought in, they ſhould be 
paid. in ready money. He concluded this notice with 
declaring, that if, notwithſtanding theſe aſſurances of 
protection, they ſhould carry off their effects and provi- 
ſions, and abandon the places of their habitation, he 
would treat them as enemies, and deſtroy their houſes 
with ſire and ſword. To the magiſtracy of St. Maloes 
he likewiſe ſent a letter, importing, that as all the in- 
habitants of the towns aud villages between Dinant, 
Rennes, and Doll, now in his poſſeſſion, had deſerted 
their habitations, probably to avoid the ee of 
the uſual contributions; and he being informed that 
the magiſtrates had compelled the people of the 
country to retire into the town of St. Maloes; he 
now gave them notice, that if they did not immediately 
ſend them back to their houſes, and come themſelves to 
his head - quarters, to ſettle the contributions, he ſhoujd 
think himſelf obliged to proceed to military execution, 
Theſe threats, however, were not put in force, although 
the magiſtrates of St. Maloes did not think proper to 
comply with his injunction. But it was found altoge- 


ther impoſſible to prevent irregylarities among troops 
that were naturally licentious. Some houſes were pil- 


* and not without acts of barbarity: But the 
nders were brought to immediate juſtice; and it muſt 
bo owned, as an inconteſtable proof of __ general's 
Humanity, that in deſtroying the magazines of the enemy 
a St. Servan, which may be — ſuhurbs of St. 
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Maloes, he ordered one / ſmall Rore-houſe' fo be ſpared, 
becauſe it could not be ſet on fire without endangering 
the whole diſtrict. The Britiſh forces being re-embarked, 
including about ſive hundred light horſe, which had been 
diſciplined and carried over with a view to ſcour the 
country, the fleet was detained by contrary winds in the 
bay of Cancalle for ſeveral days, during which a defi 

ſeems. to have been formed. for attacking. Granville, 
which had been reconnoitred by ſome of the engineers: 
But, in conſequence of their report, the ſcheme was laid 
alide, and the fleet ſtood out to ſea, where it was expoſed 
to ſome rough weather. In a ſew days, the wind blow- 
ing in a northern direction, they ſteered again towards the 
French coaſt, and ran in with the land near Havre-de- 
Grace, where the flat-bottomed boats, provided for land- 


ing, were hoiſted out, and a ſecond diſembarkation ex- 


pected. But the wind blowing violently towards the 
| evening, the boats were reſhipped, and the fleet obliged 
to quit the land, in order to avoid the dangers of a lee 
ſhore. Next day, the weather being more moderate, 
they returned to. the ſame ſtation, and orders were given 


to prepare for a deſcent; but the duke of Marlborough 


having taken a view of the coaſt in an open cutter, 


accompanied by commodore Howe, thought proper to 


wave the attempt. Their next ſtep was to bear away 
before the wind for Cherbourg, in the neighbourhood of 
which place the fleet came to anchor. Here ſome of the 
traniports received the fire of ſix different batteries; and 
a conhderable body of troops appeared in arms to diſpute 
the landing; nevertheleſs, the general reſolved that the 
forts. Querqueville, . l'Hommet, and Gallet ſhould be 
attacked in the night by the firt regiment of guards. 
The ſoldiers were actually diſtributed in the flat-bottomed 
boats, and every preparation made for this enterpriſe, 
when the wind began to blow with ſuch violence, 
that the ti oops could nat be landed without the moſt im- 
minent danger and difficulty, not properly ſuſtained in 
caſe of a repulſe, even if the diſembarkation could have 


een effected. This attempt, therefore, was laid aſide, 
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he ſhore witli tlie whiole fleet, to cover a gt 


ner{l landing. 
A diſpoſition was made accordingly ; but the ſtorm in- 
creaſing, the tranſports ran foul of each other, and the 
ſhips were expoſed to all the perils of a lee ſhore, for the 
gale blew directly upon the coaſt; beſides, the provifions 
n to fail, and the hay for the horſes was almoſt con- 
fomed. Theſe concurring reaſons induced the commanders 
to poſtpone the diſembarkation to a more favourable op- 
portunity: The fleet Rood out to ſea, and the tempeſt 
abating, they ſteered for the Iſle of Wight, and next 
day 'anchored at St. Helen's. Snch was the iffue of an 
enterpriſe atchieved with conſiderable fucceſs, if we 
conſider the damage done to the enemy's ſhipping, and 
the other objects which the miniſtry had in view; namely, 
to ſccure the navigation of the Channel, and make a di- 
verſion in favour of the German allies, by alarming the 
French king, and obliging him to employ a great number 
of troops to defend his coaſt from infult and invaſion: 
But whether ſuch a mighty armament was neceffary for 
the accompliſhment of theſe petty aims, and whether the 
fame armament might not have been employed in exe- 
cuting ſchemes of infinitely greater advantage to the 
nation, we ſhall leave to the. judicious reader's own 
reflegion. te big at; mann. l 
 $ XLVIII. The * the coaſt of France, 


though interrupted by tempeſtuous weather, were not 


as yet laid aſide for the whole ſeaſon: But, in the mean 
time, the troops were diſembarked on the Iſte of Wight; 
and one brigade marched to the northward, to join a body 
of troops with which the government refolved to zug- 
ment the army of the allies in Germany, commanded by 
prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick. The duke of Marlbo- 
rough and lord George Sackville being appointed to 
conduct th's Britiſh corps upon the continent, the com- 


mand of the marine expeditions devolved to Jeutenant- 


general Bligh, an old experienced officer, who had ferved- 

with reputation ; and his royal highneſs prince Edward, 

afterwards created duke of York, entered as a voluntier 

with commodore Howe, in order to learn the rudiments” 

of. the ſea ſervice, The remainder of the. troops being 
\ 6 re- 
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re-embarked, and thing prepared for the ſecond 
xpedition, the fleet ſailed fon St. Helen's on the firft 
Auguſt; and after a tedious paſſage from calms and 
cantrary winds, anchored on the ſeventh in the bay of 
Cherbourg. | By this time the enemy had entrenched 
themſelves within a line, extending from the fort 
Ecceurdeville, which ftands about two miles to the 
weſtward of Cherbourg, along the coaſt for the ſpace of 
four miles, fortified with ſeveral batteries at proper 
diſtances. Behind this retrenchment a body of horſe and 


infantry appeared in red and blue uniforms; but as 


did not advance to the open beach, the leſs riſque 
— run in landing the . At firſt a —.— 
ketch had been ſent to anchor near the town, and throw 

ſome ſhells into the place, as a feint to amuſe the enemy, 
and deceive them with regard to the place of diſembarka- 
tion, while the | had determined to land about a 
to the w of Querqueville, the moſt weſtern 

fort in the bay. The other bomb-ketches, being poſted 
along ſhore, did conſiderable execution upon the entrench- 
ments, not only by throwing ſhells in the uſual way, 
but alſo by uſing ball-mortars, filled with great quan- 
tities of balls, which may be thrown to a great diſtance, 
and, by ſcattering as they fly, do abundance of miſchief. 
While the ketches fired without ceaſing, the grenadiers 
and guards were rowed regularly aſhore in the flat-bot- 
tomed boats, and, landing without oppoſition, inſtantly 
formed, on à ſmall open portion of the beach, with a 
natural breaſt-work. in their front, having on the other 
fide a hollow: way, and a vi rifing beyond it with a 
ſudden aſcent : On the left, the ground was interſected 
by hedges, and covered with orchards, and from this 
quarter the enemy advanced in order. The Britiſh troops 
immedi quitted the breaſt- work, in order to meet 
them half way, and a ſtraggling fire began; but the 
French edging to the left, took poſſeſſion of the hill, 
from whence they picqueered with the advanced poſts of 
the gu. In the mean time, the reſt of the infantry 
were diſembarked, and the enemy at night retired. As 
the light troops were not yet landed, general Bligh en- 
r 5 3 camped 
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tamped'that night at the village of Erville, on a piece of 
ground that did not extend above four hundred paces ; 


ſo that the tents were pitched in a-crowded-and irregular. 


manner. Next morning, the general having received intel - 
ligenee that no parties of the enemy were ſeen moving on 
the hill, or in the plain, and that fort Querqueville was 
entirely abandoned, made a diſpoſition or marching in 
two columns to Cherbourg. An advanced party took 
immediate poſſeſſion of Querqueville; and the lines and 
batteries along the ſhore were now deſerted by the enemy. 
The Britiſh forces marching behind St. Aulne, Ecœur- 
deville, Hommet, and la Galet, found the town of 
Cherbourg likewiſe. abandoned, and the gates being 
apen, entered it without oppoſition. The citizens, en- 
couraged by a manifeſto containing a promiſe of protec- 
tion, which had been publiſhed and diſtributed, in order to 
quiet their apprehenſions, received their new gueſts with 
a a graces overwhelming them with civilities, for 
yhich they met with a very ungrateful return; for as 
the bulk of the army was not regularly encamped and 
ſuperintended, the ſoldiers were at liberty to indulge 
themſelves in riot and licentiouſneſs. All night long they 
mvaged the adjacent country without reſtraint; and as 
no guards had been regularly placed in the ſtreets and 
avenues of Cherbourg, to prevent diſorders, the town 
itſelf was not exempted from pillage and brutality. 
Theſe outrages, however, were no ſooner known, than 
the general took immediate ſteps for putting a ſtop to 
them for the preſent, and preventing all irregularities 
for the future. Next morning the place being recon - 
noitred, he determined to deſtroy 3 without delay „ all the 
forts and the baſon; and the execution of this deſign was 
left to the engineers, aſſiſted by the officers of the fleet 
and artillery, Great ſums of money had been expended. 
upon the harbour and baſon of Cherbourg, which at one 
time was conſidered by the French court as an object of 

reat importance, from its ſituation. reſpecting the river 
Seine, as well as the oppoſite coaſt of England; but as 
the works were left unfiniſhed, in all appearance the plan 
kad grown into diſreputation-. The enemy. bad raiſed. 
„ WM - ſeveral 
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ſeveral unconnected batteries along the bay; but the 
town itſelf was quite open and defenceleſs. While the 
engineers were employed in demoliſhing the works, the 
light horſe ſcoured the eountry, and detachments were 
every day ſent out towards Walloign, at the diſtance of 
four leagues from Cherbourg, where the enemy were en- 
camped, and TIES received reinforcements. Several 
| ſkirmiſhes were fought by the out- parties of each army, 
in one of which captain Lindfay, a gallant young officer, 
who had been very inſtrumental in training the light- 
horſe, was mortally wounded. The harbour and baſon 
of Cherbourg being deſtroyed, together with all the 
ſorts in the neighbourhood, and about twenty pieces of 
braſs cannon ſecured on board the Engliſh ſhips, a con- 
tribution amounting to about three thouſand pounds 
ſterling, was exacted upon the town, and a plan of re- 
embarkation concerted ; as it appeared from the reports 
of peaſants” and deſerters, that the enemy were already 


increaſed to a formidable number. A flight entrench- 


ment being raiſed, ſufficient to defend the laſt diviſion 
that ſnould be re: embarked, the ftores and artillery were 
_ ſhipped,” ard the light horſes conveyed on board 
their reſpective tranſports, by means of platforms laid 


in the flat- bottomed veſſels. On the fixteenth day of 


Auguſt, at three o'clock in the morning, the forces 
marched from Cherbourg down to the beach, and 

re- embarked at Fort Galet, without the leaſt diſturbance 
from the ener. - PST + 
+4 XLIX: This ſervice being happily performed, the 
fleet ſet fail for the coaſt of England, and anchored in the 


wad of Weymouth, under the high land of Portland. 
In two days it weighed and ftood again to the ſouth- 


ward; but was obliged, by contrary winds, to return to 
the ſame riding. The ſecond effort, however, was more 


effectual. The fleet with ſome difficulty kept the ſea, | 
and ſteering to the French coaſt, came to anchor in the 


bay of St. Lunaire, two leagues to the weſtward of St. 
Maloes, : againſt which it was determined to make ano- 
ther attempt. The ſloops and ketches being ranged 
along ſhore to cover the diſembar kation, the troops landed 
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on à fair open beach, and a detachment of grenadiers 
was ſent to the harbour. of St. Briac, above the town of 
St. Malo, where they | deſtroyed about fifteen ſmall 
veſſels : But St. Maloes itſelf being properly ſurveyed, 
appeared to be above inſult, either from the land forces 
or the ſhipping. The mouth of the river that forms its 
baſon, extends above two miles in breadth at its nar- 
roweſt part, ſo as to be out of the reach of land batteries, 
and the entrance is defended by ſuch forts and batteries 
as the ſhips of war could not pretend to ſilence, conſi- 
der ing the difficult navigation of the channels; beſides 
fifty pieces of large cannon planted on theſe forts and 
batteries, the enemy had mounted forty on the weſt ſide 
of the town; and the baſon was, moreover, ſtrengthened 
by ſeven trigates or armed veſſels, whoſe guns might have 
been brought to bear upon any batteries that could be 
raiſed on ſhore, as well as upon ſhips entering by the 
uſual channel. For theſe labltantial reaſons the deſign 
againſt St. Maloes was dropped; but the general being 
unwilling to re-embark, without having taken ſome 
ſtep for the further annoyance of the enemy, reſolved to 
trate into the country, conducting his motions, 
1owever, ſo as to be near the fleet, which had, this 
time, quitted the bay of St. Lunaire, where it could not 
ride with any ſafety, and anchored in the bay of St. Cas, 
about three eag ues to the weſtwẽ] anl. 
8 T. On Friday the eighth of September, general 
Bligh, with his little army, began his march for Guildo, 
at the diſtance of nine miles, which he reached in the 
evening: Next day he croſſed a little gut or inlet of the 
ſea, at low water, and his troops being incommoded 
by the peaſants, who fired at them from hedges and 
houſes, he ſent a prieſt with a meſlage, intimating, that 
if they would not deſiſt, he would reduce their houſes to 
aſhes. No regard being paid to this intimation, the 
houſes were actually ſet on fire as ſoon as the troops had 
formed their camp about two miles on the other ſide of 
the inlet. Next morning he proceeded to the village of 
Matignon, where, after ſome ſmart ſkirmiſhing, the 
French piquets appeared, drawn up in order, to — 
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number of two battalions; but having ſuſtained a few 

Mot from the English —— and ſeeing the 
diers advance, they ſuddenly diſperſed. il Bligh 
continuing his route through the village, enc: in the 
open ground,” about three miles from the bay of St. Cas, 
which was this day 'reconnoitred for re-embarkation : 
For he now received undoubted intelligence, that the 
duke d' Aiguillon had advanced from Breit to Lambale, 
within fx miles of the Engliſh camp, at the head of 
twelve regular battalions, fix ſquadrons; two Tegiments 
of militia, eight mortars, and ten pieces of cannon. 
The bay of St. Cas was covered —_— an —— 
which the enemy had thrown u or oppoſe 
any diſembarkation: And on — outſide nde of this work 
there was a range of ſand- hille extending along ſhore, 
which could have ſerved as a cover to the enemy, from 
whence they might have annoyed the troops in re-embark- 
ing: For this reaſon a propoſal was —— general, 
that the forces ſhould be re- embarked from a fair open 
beach on the left, between St. Cas and Guildo; but this 
advice was rejected, and, indeed, the ſubſequent opera- 
tions of thę army ſavoured ſtrongly of blind 1 tecurity and 
raſh preſuifiption.” Hed the troops decamped in the 
night without noiſe, in all probability they would have 
arrived at the beach before the French had — the 
leaſt intelligence of their motion; and, in that caſe, the 
whole army, conſiſting of about ſix thouſand men, might 
bare been re · embarked without the leaſt interruption : 
But, inſtead of this cautious manner of proceeding, the 
drums were beaten at two o'clock in the morning, as if 
with intention to give notice to the enemy, who forth- 
with repeated the fame ſignal. The troops were in mo- 
tion before three, and though the length of the march 
did not exceed three miles, the halts and interruptions 
were ſo numerous and frequent, that they did not arrive 
on che beach of $t. Cas till nine. Then the embarkation 
was begun, and might have been happily finiſhed, had 
the tranſports lain near the ſhore, and received the men 
as faſt as the boats could have conveyed them on board, 
3 n Wa ſhips- rode at a conſi- 
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derable diſtance, and every boat carried. the men on board 
the reſpective tranſports to which they belonged; a. 
punctilio of diſpoſition by which à great deal of time; 
was unneceſſarily conſumed. The ſmall ſhips and bomb 
ketches were brought near the ſhore, to cover the em- 
barkation; and a conſiderable number of ſea - officers 
were ſtationed on the beach, to ſuperintend the boats 
crews, and regulate the ſervice; but, notwi ing 
all their attention and authority, ſome of the boats were 
otherwiſe employed than in eonveying the unhappy ſol- 
diers. Had all the cutters and ſmall craft belonging ia 
the fleet been properly occupied in this ſervice, the diſ- 

ce and diſaſter of the day would ſcarce have happened. 


he Britiſh forces had ſkirmiſlhed a little on the march, 


but no conſiderable body of the enemy appeared until the 
embarkation was begun; then they took poſſeſſion of an 
eminence by a wind- mill, and forthwith opened a battery 
of ten cannon and eight mortars, from whence they fired 
with conſiderable effect upon the ſoldiers on the h. 
and on the boats in their paſſage. They afterwards be- 
gan to march down the hill, partly covered by a hollow 
way on their left, with a deſign to gain a wood, where 
they might form and extend themſelves along the front of 
the Engliſh, and advance againſt them under ſhelter; of 


the ſand-hills; but in their deſcent; they ſuffered ex- 


tremely from the cannon and mortars of the ſhipping, 
which made great havoc, and threw. them into confu- 
ſion. Their line of march down the hill was ſtaggered, 
and for ſome time continued in ſuſpenſe; then they turned 
off to one ſide, extended themſelves along a hill to their 


left, and advanced in a hollow way, from whence, they 


ſuddenly. ruſhed out to the attack. Though the greater 
part of the Britiſh troops were already embarked, the 
rear guard, conſiſting of all the grenadiers, and half of 
the firſt regiment, of guards, remained on the ſhore, to 
the number of fifteen hundred, under the command of 
major- general Dury. This officer, ſeeing the French 
advance, ordered his troops to form in grand diviſions, 
and march from behind the bank that covered them, in 
order to charge the enemy before they could be formed 

5 . on 
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on the plain. Had this ſtep been taken when it was firſt 
ſu | — *Dury, © tier Woe 1fony 
e —— way, rhaps it might have ſo 
| far ab) as to — Fr throw —＋ into con- 
fuſion :+But by this time they had extended themſelves 
into a very formidable front, and no hope remained of 
= able n= — — nag — — 
attempting to againſt ſuch odds in an open field 
of bartle, they ws women along the bios 
rock on the left, in which progreſs their right flank 
would have been ſecured by the entrenchment ; and the 
enemy could not have purſued them — ſhore, 
without being expoſed to ſuch a fire from t ſhipping, 
as in all probability they could not have ſuſtained. This 
ſcheme was likewiſe propoſed to Mr. Dury; but he 
ſcemed to be aftuated by a ſpirit of infatuation. The 
Engliſh line being drawn up in uneven ground, began 
the action with an irregular fire from right to left, which 
the enemy returned; but their uſual fortitude and reſolu- 
tion ſeemed to forfake them on this occaſion. They ſaw 
themſelves in danger of being ſurrounded, and cut in 
— their officers dropped on every fide ; and all hope 
retreat was now intercepted. In this cruel dilemma 
/ their ſpirits failed; they were ſeized with a panic ; they 
faultered, — broke; and in leſs than ſive minutes after 
the engagement began they fled in the utmoſt confuſion, 
purſued y the enemy, who no ſooner ſaw them give 
way than they fell in among them with their bayonets 
 Hxed, and made a great carnage. General 2 
- wounded, ran into the ſea, where 
periſhed ; "and this was the fate of — end oy 
Clocans well as ſoldiers. Many ſwam towards the boats 
and veſſels, which were ordered to give them all manner 
of aſſiſtance ; but by far the greater number were either 
butchered on the beach, or rowned in the water: A 
ſmall body, however, inflead of throwing themſelves 
into the ſea, retired to the rock on the left, where they 
made a ſtand, until they had exhauſted their ammunition, 
2 __ 1 at diſeretion. The havoc was 
es mo — x 
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the battery which the enemy had raiſed on the hill. The 
ſlaughter would not have been fo great, had not the 
French ſoldiers been exaſperated by the fire from the 
frigates, which was ſtill maintained even after the 
Engliſh troops were routed : But this was no ſooner filen- 
ced by a fgnal from the commodore, than the enemy 
exhibited a noble example of moderation and humanity, 
in granting immediate quarter and protection to the 
vanquiſhed. About one thouſand: choſen men of the 
Engliſh army were killed and taken priſoners on this 
occaſion: Nor was the advantage cheaply purchaſed by 
the French troops, among whom the ſhot and ſhells from 
the frigates and ketches had done great execution. The 
clemency of the victors was the more remarkable, as the 


Britiſh troops in this expedition had been ſhamefully 


ilty of marauding, pillaging, burning, and other ex- 
— War is fo Gieadful in itſelf, rom ſo ſevere in 1ts 
conſequences, that the exerciſe of generoſity and com- 
paſſion, by which its horrors are mitigated, ought ever 
to be applauded, encouraged, and imjtated. We ought 
allo to uſe our beſt endeavours to deſerve this treatment 
at the hands of a civilized enemy. Let us be humane in 
our turn to thoſe whom the fate of war has ſubjected to 
our power 1 Let us, in proſecuting our military opera- 
tions, maintain -the — rigid ſcipline — the 
troops, and religiouſly abſtain from all acts of violence 
and oppreſſion. Thus, a laudable emulation will un- 
doubtedly enſue, and the powers at war vie with each 
other in humanity and politeneſs. In other reſpe&s, 
the commander of an invading armament will always 
find his account in being well with the common people 
of the country in which the deſcent is made. By ciy | 
treatment and ſeaſonable gratifications, they will be 
encouraged to bring into the camp regular ſupplies of 


| proviſion and pefreſhment; they will mingle with the 


ſoldiers,” and even form friendſhips among them; ſerve 
as guides, meſfengers, and interpreters; let out their 
cattle for hire as draft-horſes; work in their own pe: fons 
as day--Jabourers'; —— fords, bridges, roads, 
paſſes, and defiles'; and, if artfully managed, commus- 
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nicate many uſeful hints of intelligence. If great care 
and · circumſpection be not exerted in maintaining diſci- 
pline, and bridling the licentious diſpoſition of the ſoldiers, 
mach invaſions will be productive of nothing but miſcar- 


riage and diſgrace: For this, at beſt, is but a piratical 


way of carrying on war : And the troops engaged in it 
are, in ſome meaſure, debauched by the nature of the 
ſervice. They are crowded together in tranſports, where 
the minute particulars of military order cannot be ob- 
ſerved, even though the good of the ſervice greatly 
depends upon a due obſervance of theſe forms. The 
ſoldiers grow negligent, and inattentive to cleanneſs and 
the exterior ornaments of dreſs : They become ſlovenly, 
flothful, and altogether unfit for a return of duty: They 
are tumbled about occaſionally in ſhips and boats, landed 
and re-embarked in a tumultuous manner, under a di- 
vided and diſorderly command: They are accuſtomed 
to retire at the firſt report of an approaching enemy, and 
to take ſhelter on another element; nay their ſmall pil- 
laging parties are often obliged to fly before unarmed 
peaſants. Their duty on ſuch oc s is the moſt. 
unmanly part of a ſoldier's office; namely, to ruin, ra- 
vage, and deſtroy. They ſoon yield to the temptation 
of pillage, and are habituated to rapine : They give 
looſe to intemperance, riot, and intoxication z commit 
a thouſand exceſſes; and, when the enemy appears, run 
on board the ſhips with their booty. Thus the dignity of 
the ſervice-is debaſed ; They loſe all ſenſe of honour and 


of ſhame : They are no longer reſtricted by military laws, 


nor overawed by the authority of officers: In a word, 
they degenerate into a ſpecies of lawleſs buccaneers. 
From ſuch a total relaxation of -morals and diſcipline, 


Phat can enſue but riot, confuſion, diſhonour, and 


defeat? All the advantage that can be expected from 
theſe ſuddep ftarts of invaſion, will ſcarce overbalance 
the evils. we have mentioned, together with the ex- 
traordinary expenſe of equipping armaments of this 


nature. True it is, theſe deſcents oblige the French king. 

to employ a conſiderable number of his troops for the 

defence of his maritime places : They ſerve to win. 8 
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four ſea-captains;z and affured that the wounded ſhou 
receive all poſſible comfort and aſſiſtance. Theſe mat- 


| ron u. oz 
Britain, and ſecure its coaſt from invaſion; but theſe 
purpoſes might be as effectually anſwered, at a much 
ſmaller expenſe, by the ſhipping alone. Should it be 
j _ expedient, however, to proſecute this deſulte 
kind of war, the commanders employed in it will do wel 
to conſider, that a deſcent ought never to be hazarded in 
an enemy's: country, without having taken proper pre- 
cautions to ſecure a retreat; that the ſevereſt diſcipline 
ought to be preſer ved during all the operations of the 
campaign; that a general ought never to diſembark but 
upon a well-concerted plan, nor commence his military 
tranſact ions without fome immediate point or object in 
view ; that a re-embarkation ought never to be attempted, 
except from a clear open beach, where the approaches of 
an enemy may be ſeen, and the troops covered by the 
fire of . Thoſe who preſumed to reflect 
upon the particulars of this laſt expedition, owned them - 
ſelves at a loſs to account for the conduct of the general, 
in remaining on ſhore after the deſign upon St. Maloes 
was Jaid wy in trating ſo far into the country, 
without any viſible object; neglecting the repeated in- 
telligence which he received ; communicating, by beat 
of drum, his midnight motions to an enemy of double 
his force; loitering near ſeven hours in a march of three 
miles; and, laſtly, attempting the re-embarkation of the 
troops at a plzce where no proper meaſures had been 
taken for their cover and defence. After the action of 
St, Cas, ſome civilities, by meſſage, paſſed between the 
duke d' Aiguillon and the Engliſh commanders, who 
were favoured with a liſt of the priſoners, includin 


ters being adjuſted, commodore Howe returned with 
the fleet to Spithead, and the ſoldiers were diſembarked, 
I. I. The ſucceſs of the attempt upon Cherbourg 
had elevated the people to a degree of childiſh triumph; 
and the government thought proper to indulge this petu- 
lant ſpirit of exultation, hy expoſing twenty-one pieces 


of French cannon in Hyde-park, from hence they were 


drawn 


drawn in proceſſion to the Tower, amidſt the acclamations 
of the populace. From this pinnacle of elation and 
Pride they were precipitated to the abyſs. of deſpondence 
or dejettion, by the account of the miſcarriage at St. Cas, 
_ which-buoyed up the ſpirits of the French in the ſame 
proportion. The people of that nation began to ſtand in 
need of ſome ſuch cordial after the loſſes they had ſuſ- 
tained, and the miniſtry of Verſailles did not fail to 


make the moſt of this advantage; they publiſhed a 


pompous narrative of the battle at St. Cas, and magni- 
ned into a mighty victory the puny check which they had 


iven to the rear- guard of an inconſiderable detachment. 


The people received it with implicit belief, becauſe it 
was agreeable to their paſſions, and congratulated them- 
ſelves upon their ſucceſs in hyper boles, dictated by that 
vivacity ſo peculiar to the French nation. Indeed, theſe 
are artifices which the miniſters of every nation find it 
neceſſary to uſe at certain conjunctures, in governing 
the turbulent and capricious multitude. After the mii- 
fortune at St. Cas, nothing further was attempted by 
that armament; nor was any enterpriſe of importance 
atchieved by the Britiſh ſhips in Europe during the courſe 
of this ſummer. The cruizers, however, ſtill continued 
active and alert. Captain Hervey, in the ſhip Mon- 
mouth, deſtroyed a French ſhip of forty guns in the iſland 
of Malta; an exploit of which the Malteſe loudly com- 
plained, as a violation of their neutrality. About 
twenty fail of {mal} French veſſels were driven aſhore on 
the rocks of Bretagne, by ſome cruizers belonging to 
the fleet commanded by lord Anſon, after a ſmart en- 

gement with two frigates, under whoſe. convoy they 
Aale. In the month of November the Belliqueux, a 
French ſhip of war, mounted with fixty-four guns, 
having, by miſtake, run up St. George's channel, and 
anchored in Lundy- road, captain Saumarez, of the An- 
telope, then lying in King- road, immediately weighed 
and went in queſt of her, according to the advice he had 
received. When he appeared, the French captain heaved 
up his anchor, and made a ſhow. of preparing for an 
engagement; but ſoon hauled down his colours, and. 
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without firing a ſhot; ſurrendered, with a complement 
of four hundred and ſeventeen men, to a ſhip of inferior 
force, both in number of hands and weight of metal. 
By this time the Engliſh privateers ſwarmed to ſuch a 
degree in the Channel, that ſcarce a French veſſel durſt 
quit the harbour, and conſequently there was little or no 
booty to be obtained. In this dearth of legal prizes, 
ſome of the adventurers were tempted to commit acts of 
piracy, and actually rifled the ſhips of neutral nations. 
A Dutch veſſel, having on board the baggage and domeſ- 
tics belonging to the marquis de Pignatelli, ambaſſador 


from the court of Spain to the king of Denmark; was 


boarded three times ſucceſſively by the crews of three 
different privateers, who forced the hatches, rummaged- 
the hold, broke open and rifled the trunks and boxes of 
the ambaſſador, inſulted and even cruelly bruiſed his 
officers, ſtripped his domeſtics, and carried off his effects, 
together with letters of credit,” and a bill of exchange. 
Complaints of theſe outrages being made to the court 
of London, the lords of the admiralty promiſed, in the 
Gazette, a reward of five” hundred pounds, without 
deduction, to any perſon who ſhould diſcover the offenders 
concerned in theſe acts of — Some of them were 
detected accordingly, and brought to condign puniſh= 
'$ LII. The Dutch had for ſome time carried on a 
very conſiderable traffick, not only in taking the fair 
advantages of their neutrality, but alſo in ſupplying the 
French with naval ſtores, and tranſporting the produce of 
the French ſugar-colonies to Europe, as carriers hired- 
by the proprietors. The Englifh government, incenſed 
at this unfair commerce, proſecuted with ſuch fl | 
partiality for their enemies, iſſued orders for the cruizers. 
to arreſt all ſhips of neutral powers that ſhould have 
French property on board; and theſe orders were ex- 
ecuted with rigour and ſeverity. A great number of 
Dutch ſhips were taken, and condemned as legal prizes, 
both in England and Jamaica : Sometimes the owners 
met with hard meaſure, and ſome crews were treated with 
talolence and barbarity. The ſubjects of * United 
| | rovinces 
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Provinces raifed a loud clamour againſt the Engliſh, for 
having, by theſe captures, violated the law of nations, 


- and the particular treaty of commerce ſubſiſting between 


Great Britain and the republic. Remonſtrances were 
made to the Engliſh miniſtry, who expoſtulated, in their 
turn, with the deputies of the States-general ; and the 
two nations were inflamed againſt each other with the 
moſt bitter animoſity. The Britiſh reſident at the Hague, 
in a conference with the. ſtates, repreſented, that the 
king his matter could not hope to ſee peace ſpecdily re- 
eſtabliſhed, if the neutral princes ſhould aſſume a right 
of ing on the trade of his enemies; that he expected, 
from their known juſtice, and the alliance by which they 


were ſo near 
honeſtly a this fraudulent commerce, and agree 
that naval ſtores ſhould be comprehended in the claſs of 
5 — Thane _ —— ſome EW of 
complants t made with an appearance of can- 
dur — frm declared his majzeſty's abhorrence 
of 'the violences which had been committed upen the 
ſubje&s of the United Provinces ; explained the ſteps 
which had been taken by the Engl:ſh government to bring 
the offenders to juſtice, as well as to prevent ſuch out- 
rages ſor the future; and aſſured them, that his Britan- 
nic majeſty had nothing more at heart than to renew and 
maintain, in full force, the mutual — — and _ 
ſhip by which the maritime | ngland and 

| ld ad been ſo long — | 
F LIII. Theſe of eſterm and affection 
were not ſufficient to quiet the minds, and appeaſe the 
reſentment, of the — —— — — 

party, which was both numerous and powerful, emplo 

all their art and influence to. exaſperate their pine, 
and widen' the -breach between the two nations. The 
court of Verfailics did not fail to ſeize this opportunity 
of infinuation : While, on one hand, their minifters and 
emiſflarjes in Holland exaggerated the indignities and in- 
juries which the ſtates had ſuſtained from the inſolence 
and rapacity of the Engliſh ; they, on the other hand, flat - 
tered and eajoled them with little advantages in _ 


1 with his ſubjects, they would 


n 
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and formal profeſſions of reſpect. Such was the memorial 


delivered by the count d' Affry, intimating that the 


e J 0 being under an abſolute neceſſity of em 
ploying all her forces to defend her hereditary dominions 
in Germany, the had been obliged to withdraw her troops 
from Oftend and Nieuport; and applied to the French 
king, as her ally neareſt at hand, to garriſon theſe two 
places, which, bowever, ſnould be reſtored at the peace, 
or ſooner, ſhould her Imperial majeſty think proper. 
The ſpirit of the Dutch merchants, at this juncture, and 
their ſentiments with reſpect to England, appeared with 
very high colouring in a memorial to the States- general, 
ſubſcribed by two hundred and ſixty- nine traders, com- 
poſed and preſented with equal ſecrecy and circum- 
ſpection. In this famous remonſtranee they complained, 
that the violences and unjuſt depredations committed by 
the Engliſh ſhips of war and- privateers on the veſſels and 
effects of them and their fellow-ſubjets, were not onl 
continued but daily multiplied; and cruelty el 
carried to ſuch a pitch of wanton barbarity, that the 
titioners were forced to implore the aſſiſtance of their 
Noh mightineſſes to protect, in the molt efficacious man- 
ner, the commerce and navigation, which were the two 
finews of the republic. For this neceſſary purpoſe they 
offered to contribute each his contingent, and to arm at 


their own charge; and other 1 were made for 


an immediate augmentation of the marine. While this 
party induftriouſly exerted all their power and credit to 
effect a rupture with England, the princeſs gouvernante 
employed all her intereſt and addreſs to divert them from 
this object, and alarm them with reſpe& to the power and 
deſigns of France; againſt which ſhe earneſtly exhorted 


them to augment their military forces by land, that they 


might be prepared to defend themſelves againſt all inva- 
ſion. At the fame time ſhe ſpared no pains to adjuſt the 
differences between her huſband's country and her father's 
kingdom; and without doubt, her healing councils were 
of great efficacy in preventing matters from coming to a 
very dangerous extremity. qt” + 
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FI. THE whole ſtrength of Great Britain, during 
this campaign, was not exhauſted in petty de- 
fcents upon the coalt of France. The continent of Ame- 
rica was the great theatre on which her chief vigour was 
diſplayed; nor did ſhe fail to exert herſelf in ſueceſsful 
efforts againſt the French ſettlements on the coaſt of 
Africa. The whole gum trade, from Cape Blanco to 
the river Gambia, an extent of, five hundred miles, had 
been engrofſed by the, Fiench, who built Fort Louis 
within the mouth of the Senegal, extending their fac- 
tories near three hundred leagues up that river, and on 
the ſame coaſt, had fortified, the iſland of Goree, in which 
they maintained a conſiderable garriſon. The gum- 
{:nega, of which a great, quantity is uſed by the manufac- 
turers 4 Eng fand, Peng wholly in the hands of the ene- 
my, the Engliſn dealers wera olige buy it at ſecond- 
hand from the Dutch, Who purchaied it of the French, 
and exacted an exorbitant price for that commodity, 
This conſideration forwarded the plan for annexing khe 
* L 2 1 country 


ENGLAND. 
country to the poſſeſſion of Great Britain. The project 
Was firſt conceived by Mr. Thomas Cumming, a ſenſible 
quaker, who, as à pftyate merchant, had made a voyage 
to Portenderrick, an adjoining part of the coaſt, and con- 
tradted a perſonal acquaintance with Amir, the Mooriſh 
King of Legibelli . He found this African prince ex- 
tremely well diſpoſed towards the ſubjects of Great Bri- 
tain, whom he publiely preferred to all other Europeans, 
and ſo exaſperated oat} the French, that he declared he 
mould never be eaſy till they were exterminated from the 
river Senegal. At that very time he had commenced 
Hoſtilities againſt them, and earneſtly deſired that the king 
of England would ſend out an armament to reduce Fort 
Louis and Goree, with ſome ſhips of force to protect the 
traders. In that caſe, he promiſed to join his Britannie 
majeſty's forces, and grant an excluſive trade to his ſub- 
jekts. Mr, Cumming not only perceived the advantages 
that would reſult from ſuch an exclufiye privilege with 
regard to the gum, but foreſaw many other important 
_ conſequences of an extenſive trade in a country, which, 
over and abeye the gum-ſenega, contains many vaiuable 
articles, ſuch as gold-duſt, elephants teeth, hides, cotton 
bees wax, ſlaves, oftrich feathers, indigo, ambergris, and 
civet. Elevated with the proſpe& of an acquiſition ſo 
valuable to his 8 this honeſt quaker was equally 
minute and indefatigable in his inquiries touching the 
commerce of the — as well as the ſtrength and ſitua- 
tion of the French ſettlements on the river Senegal; and, 
at his return to England, actually formed the plan of an 
expedition for the conqueſt of Fort Louis. This was 
| Preſented to the board of trade, by whom it was approv- 
ed, after a ſevere examination; but it required the pa- 
triotic zeal and invincible perſeyerance of Cumming, to 
ſurmount a variety of obſtacles before it was adopted by 
the miniſtry ; and even then it was not executed in its 
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»The name the natives give to that part of South Bar- 
baty known to merchants and navigators by that of the Gum 
Coaſt, and called in maps, the Sandy Peſert of Sara, and 
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ſull extent. He was abridged of one large ſhip, and in | 
lieu of ſix hundred land forces, to be drafted from differ- 


ent regiments, which he in vain demanded, firſt from the 


duke of Cumberland, and afterwards from lord Ligonier, 
the lords of the admiralty allotted two hundred marines 
only for this ſervice. . After repeated ſolicitation he, in 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-ſeven, 
obtained an order, that the two annual . bound to 
the coaſt of Guinea ſhould be joined by a ſloop and two 
buſſes, and make an attempt upon the French ſettlement 
in the river Senegal. Theſe ſhips, however, were de- 
tained by contrary winds until the ſeaſon was too far ad- 
vanced to admit a probability of ſucceſs, and therefore 


the deſign was poſtponed, In the beginning of the pre- 


{nt year, Mr. Cumming being reinforced with the inte- 
reſt of a conſiderable merchant in the city, to whom he had 
communicated the plan, renewed his application to the 
miniitry, and they reſolved to hazard the enterpriſe. - A. 
ſmall ſquadron was equipped for this expedition, under 
the command of captain Marſh, having on board a body 
of marines, commanded by major Maſon, with a detach- 
ment of artillery, ten pieces of. cannon, eight mortars, 
and a conſiderable quantity of warlike ſtores and ammu- 
nition. Captain Walker was appointed engineer; and 
Mr, Cumming was concerned as a principal director and 
promoter of the expedition v. This little armament- 
tailed in the beginning of March; and in their paſſage 


On this occaſion Mr. Cumming may ſeem to have ated 
directly contrary, to the tenets of his religious profeſſion ; 
but he ever. declared to the miniſtry, that he was fully per- 
ſuaded his ſchemes might be accompliſhed without the ef- 
fulion of human blood; and that if he thought otherwiſe, he 
would by no means have concerned himſelf about them. ' He 


alſo deſired, let the conſequence; be what it might, his bre- 


thren ſhould not be chargeable with what was his own ſingle 
at, Ifit was the firſt military ſcheme of any quaker, let it 
be remembered it was alſo the firſt ſucceſsful expedition of | 
this war, and one of the firſt that ever was carried on ac- 
cording to the pacific fyſtem of the quakers, without the loſs 
of a drop of blood en either fide. : 55 
e == touched 
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touched at the iſland Teneriſſe, where, while the ſhips 
_ ſupplied themſelves with wine and water, Mr. Cumming 
proceededin the Swan ſloopto Portenderrick, being charg- 
ed with a letter of credence to his old friend the king of 
that country, who had favoured him in his laſt viſit with 
an excluſive trade on that coaſt, by a formal charter, 
written in the Arabic language. This prince was now 
up country, engaged in a war with his neighbours, 
called the Diable Moors “; and the queen-dowager, 
who remained at Portenderrick, gave Mr. Cumming to 
underſtand, that ſhe could not at preſent ſpare any troops 
to join the Engliſh in their expedition again Senegal; 
but ſhe aſſured him, that, ſhould the French be extermi- 
nated, ſhe and her ſubjects would go thither and ſettle. 
In the mean time, one of the chiefs, called prince Amir, 


deſpatched a meſſenger to the king, with advice of their | 


arrival and deſign. He declared that he would, with all 
poſſible diligence, afſemble three hundred warriors to 
join the | Engliſh- troops, and that, in his opinion, the 
King would reinforce them with a detachment from his 
army. By this time, 2 Marſh, with the reſt of 
the armament, had arrived at Portenderrick, and fearing 
chat the enemy might receive intimation of his deſign, 
reſolved to on the expedition, without waiting 
for the promiſed auxiliaries. On the twenty- ſecond day of 
How he weighed anchor, and next day, at four o'clock, 
diſcovered the French flag flying upon Fort Louis, ſituat- 
ed in the midſt of a pretty conſiderable town, which ex- 
hibited a very agreeable appearance. The commodore 
having made prize of a Dutch ſhip richly laden with 
gum, which lay at anchor without the bar, came to 
anchor in Senegal-road at the mouth of the river: And 


here he perceived ſeveral armed ſloops which the enemy 


had detached to defend the paſſage of the bar, which is 
_ extremely dangerous. All the boats were employed in 


his is the name by which the ſubjects of! Legibelli 
_ diſtinguiſh thoſe of Brackna, who inhabit the country farther 


up the river Senegal, and are in conſtant alliance with the 


French, ; 
4; FA conveying 
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conveying the ſtores into the ſmall craft, while three of 
the ſloops continued exchanging fite over a narrow 
tongue of land with the veſſels of the enemy, conſiſting of 
one brig and fi armed 2 os mounted with great guns 


and ſwivels. . At length, the channel being diſcovered, 
and the wind, which generally blows down the river, 
chopping about, captain Millar, of the London buſs, 
ſeized that opportunity; and paſſing the bar with a flow- 
ing ſheet, dropped anchor on the inſide, where he lay till 
night, expoſed. to the whole fire of the enemy. Next day 
he was joined by the other ſmall veſſels, and a regular en- 

gement enſued. This was warmly maintained on 

th ſides, until the buſſes and one dogger running 
aground, immediately bulged, and were filled with wa- 
ter. Then the troops they contained took to their boats, 
and with ſome difficulty reached the ſhore, where they 
formed in a body, and were ſoon. joined by their com- 
panions from the other veſſels; ſo that now the whole 
amounted. to three hundred and ninety marines, befides 
the detachment of artillery, As they laid. their account 
with being attacked by the natives, who lined the ſhore 
at ſome diſtance, ſeemingly determined to oppoſe the de- 
ſcent, they forthwith threw up an entrenchment, and be- 
gan to diſembark the ſtores, great part of which lay un- 
der water. While they were employed in raiſing this 


_ occaſional defence, the negroes came. in great num- 


bers, and ſubmitted ; and on the ſucceeding day they were 
reinforced by three hundred and fifty ſeamen, who paſſ- 
ed the bar in ſloops, with their enfigns and colours flying. 

§ II. They had made no further progreſs in their ope - 
rations, when two French deputies arrived at the en- 
trenchment, with propoſals for a capitulation from the 
R of Fort Louis. After ſome heſitation, captain 

arſh and major Maſon agreed, That all the white peo- 
ple belonging to the French company at Senegal ſhould 
be ſafely conducted to France in an Engliſn veſſel, with- 
out being deprived of their private effects, provided all 
the merchandiſe and uncoined treaſure ſhould be delivered 
up to the victors; and that all the forts, ſtore-houſes, 
veſſels, arms, proviſions, and every article belonging to the 

| " £Ompany 
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company in that river, ſhould be put into the hands of 
the Engliſn immediately after the capitulation could be 


Ggned. They promiſed that the free natives living at 


Fort Louis ſhould remain in quiet poſſeſſion of their ef- 
fects, and in the free exerciſe of their religion; and that 
all negroes, mulattoes, and others, ho could prove 
themſelves free, ſhould have it in their option either to re- 
main in the place, or remove to any other part of the 
country . The captains' Campbell and Walker were 
immediately ſent up the river with a flag of truce, to ſee 
the articles ſigned and executed; but they were ſo retard- 
ed by the rapidity of the ſtream, that they did not ap- 
| mes the fort till three in the morning. As ſoon as the 

ay broke they hoiſted their flag, and rowed up towards 
2 battery on à point of the iſland, where they lay upon 
their oars very near a full hour, beating the chamade; 
but no notice was taken of their approach. This reſerve 
appearing myſterious, they retired down the river to 
their entrenchment, where they underſtood that the ne- 


groes on the iſland were in arms, and had blocked up 


the French in Fort Louis, reſolving to defend the place to 
the laſt extremity, unleſs they ſhould be included in 


the capitulation. This intelligence was communi- 


eated in a ſecond letter from the governor, who likewiſe 
informed the Engliſh commander, that unleſs the French 

director- general ſhould be permitted to remain with the 
natives, as a ſurety for that article of the capitulation in 
which they were concerned, they would allow themſelves 
to be cut in pieces rather than ſubmit. This requeſt be- 
ing granted, the Engliſh forces began their march to Fort 


Louis, accompanied by a number of long - boats, in which 


the artillery and ſtores had been embarked. The French 
ſeeing them advance immediately ſtruck their flag; and 


The victors, however, committed a very great miſtake 
in allowing them to carry off their books and accounts, the 
peruſal of which would have been of infinite ſervice to the 
Engliſh merchants, by informing them of. the commodities, 
their value, the proper ſcaſons and methods of proſecuting 
e | 
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major Maſon took poſſeſſion of the caſtle, where he 
found ninety-two pieces of cannon, with treaſure and 
merchandiſe to a conſiderable value. The corporation 
and burghers of the town of Senegal ſubmitted, and 


ſwore allegiance- to his Britannic majeſty: The n-igh-" 


bouring princes, attended by numerous retinues, viſited 
the commander, and concluded treaties with the Engliſh 
nation, and the king of Portenderrick, or Legibelli, ſent 
an ambaſſador from his camp to major Maſon, with pre- 
ſents, compliments of congratulation, and aſſurances of 
friendſhip. The number of free independent negroes 
and mulattoes, ſettled at Senegal, amounted to three 
thouſand, and many of theſe enjoyed ſlaves and poſſeſſions 
of their own. The two French faQories of Podore and 
Galam, the latter ſituated nine hundred miles farther up 
the river, were included- in the capitulation ; fo that 


Great Britain, almoſt without ſtriking a blow, found her- 


ſelf poſſeſſed of a conqueſt, from which, with 'proper 
management, ſhe may derive inconceivable riches. This 
important acquiſition was in a great meaſure, if not en- 
tirely, owing to the ſagacity, zeal, and indefatigable ef; 
forts of Mr. Cumming, who not only formed the plan, 
and ſolicited the armament, but alſo attended the execu- 
tion of it in perſon, at the hazard of his lite, and to the in- 
terruption of his private concerns. 20 V8 
$ III. Fort Louis being ſecured with an Engliſh gar- 
riſon, and ſome armed veſſels left to guard the paſſage of 
the bar at the mouth of the river, the great ſhips proceeded 
to make an attempt upon the iſland of Goree, which lies 
at the diſtance of thirty leagues from Senegal. There 
the French company had conſiderable. magazines and ware- 
houſes, and lodged the negro ſlaves until they could be 
ſkipped for the Weſt Indies, If the additional force 
which Mr. Cumming propoſed for the conqueſt of this 
iſland had been added to the armament, in all probability 
the iſland would have been reduced, and, in that caſe, 
the nation would have ſaved the conſiderable expenſe of a 
ſubſequent- OR againſt it, under the conduct of 
commodore Keppel. At preſent, the ſhips by which 
Goree was attacked were found unequal to the attempt, 
and the expedition miſcarried -accordingly, though the 
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niſcarriage vras attended with little or no damage to the 
aſlailants.. , 5 e PH TO £2593 OT YAO Band 
IV. Scenes of ſtill greater importance were acted in 
North America, where, excluſive of the fleet and marines, 
the government chad aſſembled about fifty thouſand men, 
including two and- twenty thouſand regular troops. The 


earl of Loudoun having returned to England, the chief 


command in America devolved dn major-general Aber- 


cromhie; but as the objects of operation were various, 


the forces were divided into three detached” bodies, under 
as many different commanders. About twelve thouſand 
were deſtined to undertake the ſiege of Louiſbourg, on the 
and of Cape Breton. The general himſelf reſerved 
near ſixteen thouſand for the reduction of Crown Point, 
a fort ſituated on Lake Champlain: Eight thouſand un- 


der the conduct of brigadier- general Forbes; were allotted 


for the conqueſt of Fort du Queſne, which ſtood a great 
way to the ſouthward, near the river Obio; and a conſi- 
derable garriſon was left at Annapolis, in Nova-Scotia. 
The reduction of Louiſbourg and the iſland of Cape Bre- 
ton being an object of immediate confideration, was un- 
der taken with all poſſible deſpatch; Major-general Am- 


berſt being joined by admiral Boſcawen, with "the fleet 


and forces from England, the whole armament, cenſiſting 


of one hundred and fifty- ſeven ſail, took their departure 


from the harbour of Halifax, in Nova- Scotia, on the 
twenty-eighth of May; and on the ſecond of June part 
of the tranſports anchored in the bay of Gabarus,” about 
ſeyen miles to the weſtward of Louiſbourg. The gar- 
riſon of this place, commanded by the chevalier Drucour, 
conſiſted of two thoufand five hundred regular troops, 


three hundred militia, formed of the burghers, and to- 


wards che end of the ſiege they were reinforced by three 
hundred and fifty Canadiuns, includigg three. core In- 


dians. The harbour was ſecured by ſix ſhips of the line, 
aud five fi ĩgates *, three of which the enemy ſunk àcroſs 


he Prudent of ſeventy. four guns; the Entreptenant, 


of ſeventy- four guns; the Capricieux, Celebre, and Bienfai- 
ſant, of ſixty-ſour guns each; the Apollo, of fifty guns; the 
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.{- GEORGE II. | Frog 
the harbour's mouth, in order to render it ĩnacceſſible to 
the Eng liſſi ſhipping. The fortifieations were in bad re- 
pair, many parts of them crumbling down the covered 


way, and ſeveral baſtions expoſed in ſuch a manner as to 


be enfiladed by the beſiegers, and no part of the town ſe- 
cure from the effects of cannonading and bombardment. 
The governor had taken all the precautions in his power 
to prevent a landing, by eſtabliſhing a chain of poſts, 
that extended two leagues and a half along the moſt inac- 


ceſſible parts of the beach: Entrenchmeats were thrown 


up, and batteries erected; but there were ſome interme- 
diate places, which could not be properly ſecured, and in 
one of theſe the Engliſh troops were diſembarked. The 
diſpoſition being made for landing, a detachment, in ſe- 
veral ſloops under convoy, paſſed by the mouth of the 
harbour towards Lorembec, in order to draw the enemy's 
attention that way, while the landing ſhould really be ef- 
fected on the other fide of the town. On the eighth day 
of June, the troops being aſſembled in the boats before 
day-break, in three diviſions, [ſeveral floops and frigates, 
that were ſtationed along ſhore in the bay of Gabarus, 
began to ſcour the beach with their ſhotz and after the 
fire had continued about a quarter of an hour, the boats, 
containing the divifion on the left, were rowed towards 
the ſhore, under the command of brigadier- general Wolte, 
an accomplithed officer, who in the ſequel diſplayed very 
extraordinary proots of military genius. At the fame 
time the two other diviſions, on the right and in the centre, 
commanded by the brigadiers Waitmore and Laurence, 
made a ſhow of landing, in order to divide and diſtract 
the enemy. Notwithſtanding an impetuous ſurf, by 
which many boats were overtet, and a very ſevere fire of 
cannon and mulquetry from the enemy's batteries, which 
did conſiderable execution, brigadier Wolfe purſued his 
point with admirable courage and deliberation. The 
{oldiers. leaped into the water with the moſt eager ala- 


criiy, and, gaining the ſhore, attacked the enemy in ſuch 


a manner, that in a few minutes they abandoned their 
works and artillery, and fled in the utmoſt confuſion. 


The other diviions landed alſo, but not without an ob- 
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ſtinate oppoſition; and the ſtores, with the artill 7, being 


brought on ſhore, the town of Louiſbourg was ormally 
inveſted. The difficulty of landing ftores and imple- 


ments in boiſterous weather, and the nature of tlie 
ground, which, being marſhy, was unfit for the con- 
veyance of heavy cannon, retarded the operations of the 
ſiege. Mr. Amberſt made his approaches with great 
circumſpeRtion, ſecuring his camp with redoubts and 
epaulements from any attacks of Canadians, of which he 
imagined there was a. conſiderable body behind him on 
the iſland, as well as from the fite of the French ſtripping 
15 the harbour, which would otherwiſe have annoyed 
him extremely in his advances. | 
FV. The governor: of Louiſbourg having deſtroyed 
the grand battery, which was detached from the body of 
the place, and recalled his out- poſts; prepared for making 


à vigorous defence. A very ſevere fire, well directed, was 


maintained againſt the beſiegers and their works, from 
the town, the iſland battery, and the ſhips in the harbour ; 
and divers ſallies were made, though without much effect. 


In the mean time brigadier Wolfe, with a ſtrong detach- 
ment, had marched round the north-eaſt part of the har- 


bour, and taken poſſeſſion of the Lighthouſe- point, where 
he erected ſeveral batteries againſt the ſhips and the iſland 
fortification, which laſt was ſoon ſilenced. On the nine» 


teenth day of June the Echo, a French frigate, was taken- 


by the Engliſh cruizers, after having eſcaped from the 
harbour: From the officers on board of this ſhip the ad- 
miral learned that the Bizarre, another frigate, had ſailed 
from thence on the day of the diſembarkation, and the 
Comete had ſuccefsfully followed her example. Beſides 
the regular approaches to the town, conducted by the en- 
gineers under the immediate command and infpe&ion of 
general Amherſt, divers batteries were raiſed by the de- 
fached corps under brigadier Wolfe, who exerted him- 
felt with amazing activity, and grievouſly incommoded 


the enemy, both of the town and the ſhipping. On tbe 


twenty -farſt day of July the three great ſhips, the Entre- 


pPrenant, Capricieux, and Celebre, were ſet on fire by a 
komb. Mell, and burned to aſhes, ſo that noneremained | 
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7 GEORGE H.. 21 
but the Prudent and Bienfai ſant, hich the admiral un- 
dertook to deſtroy. For this purpoſe, in the night be- 
tween. the twenty-fifih and twenty ſixth days of the 
month, the boats of the ſquadron were in two diviſions 
detached into the harbour, under the command of two 
young captains, Laforey and Balfour. They accordingly 
penetrated, in the dark, through a terrible fire of cannon 
and muſquetry, and boarded the enemy ſword in hand; 
The Prudent, being aground, was ſet on fire, and de- 
ſtroyed, but the Bienfailant was towed out of the harbour 
in triumph. In the proſecution of the ſiege, the admiral 
and general co- operated with remarkable harmony; the 
former cheerfully aſſiſting the laiter with cannon and 
other implements; with detachments of marines to main- 
tain poſts on ſhore, with parties of ſeamen to act as 
Pioneers, and concur in working the guns andi mortars: 
The fire of the town was managed with equal ſkill and 
activity, and kept up with great perſeverance until, at 
length, their ſhipping being all taken and deſtroyed, the 
caſerns * ruined in the two principal baſtions, forty out 
of fifty-two pieces of cannon diſmounted, broke, or ren- 
dered unſerviceable, and divers practicable breaches ef- 
feed, the governor, in a letter to Mr. Amherſt, propoſ- 


ed a capitulation on the ſame articles that were granted 


to the Engliſh at Port-Mahon. In anſwer to this pro- 


poſal he was given to underſtand, that he and his garriſon 


muſt ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war, otherwiſe he 
might next morning expect a general aſſault by the ſhip- 
ping under admiral Boſcawen. The chevalier Drucour, 
piqued at the ſeverity of theſe terms, replied, that he 
would, rather than comply with them, ſtand an aſſault; 
but the commiſſary- general, and intendant of the colony, 
preſented a petition from the traders and inhabitants of 


It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that a cavalier, which 
admiral Knowles had built at. an enormous expenſe to the 
nation, while Louiſbourg remained in the hands of the Eng- 
Hſh in the laſt war, was, in the courſe of this fiege, entirely 
demoliſhed by two or three ſhots from one of the Britiſh bat- 
teries; ſo admirably had this piece of fortification been con- 


trived and executed, under the eye of that profound W 
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the place, in conſequence of which he ſubmitted; On the 


commanded by major Farquhar, took ' poſſe 
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tmenty· ſeventh day of July three companies of grenadiers, 

{ban of the 
weſtern gate cand- brigadier Whitmore was detached 
into the /rownz:to fee the garriſon lay down their arms, 


and dehrer up their colours on the eſplanade, and to poſt 


the neceſſary guards on the ores, magazines, and ram- 


parts. Thus, at the expenſe of about tour hundred men 
_ killed and wounded, the Engliſh obtained poſſeſſion of 


the important iſland of Cape Breton, and the ſtrong town 
of Louiſbourg, in which the victors found two hundred 


aud twenty-one pieces of cannon, with eighteen mortars, 


and a conſiderable quantity of ſtores and. ammunition. 
The merchants: and inhabitants were ſent to France in 
Engliſn bottoms; but the garriſon, together with the ſea- 
officers;; marines, and mariners, amounting in all to five 
thouſand ſix hundred and thirty-ſeven priſoners, were 


tranſported to England. The loſs of Louiſbourg was 
the more ſeverely felt by the French king, as it had been 


attended with the deſtruction of fo many conſiderable 
ſhips and frigates. Phe particulars of this tranſaction 
were immediately brought to England, in a veſſel de- 
ſpatched for that purpoie, with captain Amherſt; brother 
to the commander, wao was alto entruſted with eleven pair 


of colours taken at Louiſbourg: Theſe were, by his ma- 
- jeſty's order, carried in pompous parade, eſcorted by de- 
tachments of horſe and foot guards, with kettle drums 


and trumpets, from the palace of Kenſington to St. Paul's 


_ cathedral, where they were depoſited as trophies, under a 


diſcharge of cannon, and other noiſy expreſſions of tri- 
umph and exultation. Indeed, the public rejoicings for 
the conqueſt of Louiſbourg were diffuſed through every 
part of the Britiſh dominions, and addreſſes of congra- 
tulation were preſented to the king by a great number of 
Houriſhing towns and corpbrat ions 

8 VI. After the reduction of Cape Breton, ſome ſhips 


were detached, with a body of troops under the command 


of lieutenant-colonel lord Rollo, to take poſſeſſion of the 


Alland of St. John, which alſo lies in the Gulph of St. 


fertility in corn and cattle, had, 
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Bading, which vas next day effected without oppO 
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nee the beginning of the war; ſupplied Quebee with 
confidera 2 of) phinidens Mr was likewile 


tte aſylum to which the French neutrals of Annapolis 


fled for ſhelter from the Engliſſo government j and the 
retreat from hence they and the Indians uſed to make 
their ſudden irruptions into Noua- Scotia, where the 
rpetrated the moſt inhuman barbarities on the defence- 
L. ſubjects of Great Britain. The number of inkabit<? 
ants amounted to four thouſand one hundred, who fub- 
mitted, and brought in their arms; them lord Rohe took 
poſſeſſion of the governor's quarters; Where he found ſe- 
veral ſcalps of Engliſhmen, whom the ſavages had affaſ- 
ſmated, in conſequente of the entouragement they re- 
cei ved from their French patrons and alliès, who gratified' 
them with a certain premium for every ſenlp they pro- 


duced. The iſland was ſtocked with above ten thouſand 


Bead of black catile, and ſome ii the farmers raiſed each 
terelve hundred buſhels of corn annually. for the market 
of Quebec. E e i iin nne 
S VIE. The joy and ſatisfaction ariſing from the con- 
gueſt of Louiſbourg and St. John, was not a little cheeks 


ed by the diſaſter which befel the main body of the Britiſſi 


ſorces in America, under the immediate conduct of gene 
ral Abercrombie, wha, as we have already obſerved, Rack 
propoſed the reduction of the French forts on the Lakes 
George and Champlain, as the chief objects of his enter- 
priſe, with a view to ſecure the frontier of the Britiſt. cu. 
lanies, and open a paſſage for the future conqueit of Ca- 
nada. In the beginning of July his — 
to near ſeven thouſand regular troops, and ten thouſand? 
provincials, embarked on the Lake George, in the neigh- 
bovrhood of Lake Champlain, on board of nine hundred 
datteaux, and one hundred and thirty - frre Hale boats 
with proviſion, artillery, and ammunition; ſeveral pieces 
af eannon being mounted on rafts to cover the . n, 
tion. 
The generalb's deſign was to inveſt Ticonderoga, a fort 
feuated on à tongue of land, extending between Lake 
George and a nartow gut that communicates with Lake 
Champlain. This fortification was, on three ſides, ſur 
10) M 2 rounded 
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rounded wich water, and in front natereiadifcaras it 


With a moraſs, | Tbe Engliſh troops being diſembarked, 
were immediately formed into three columns, and began 
their. march to the enemy's advanced poſt, conſiſting of 
- one. battalion, encamped behind a breaſt . work of logs, 
which they now abandoned with precipitation, after hav- 
ing ſet. them on fire, and burned their tents and imple- 
ments. The Britiſh forces continued their march in the 
ſame order; but the route lying through a thick wood 
that did not admit of any regular progreſſion or paſſage, 

and the guides e eee ignorant, the troops 
were bewildered, and the columns broken by falling in 


- ane upon another. Lord Howe being advanced at the 
head of the right centre column, encountered a French 


detachment-who had likewiſe loſt their way in the retreat 


from the advanced poſt, and, a warm ſkirmiſh enſuing, ' 


the enemy were routed with co ſiderable loſs, a good num 
ber were killed, and one hundred and forty-eight were 
taken priſoners, including five officers. This petty ad- 
vantage was dearly bought with the loſs of lord Howe, 
who feil in the beginning of the action, unſpeakably re- 
omg as a young nobleman of the moſt promiſing ta- 
lents, who had diftinguiſhed khimfe!f in a peculiar manner 
hy his courage, activity, and rigid obſervation of military 
diſcipline, and had acquired the eſteem and affection of 
the foldiery by his generoſity, ſweetneſs of manners, and 
_engaging addreſs. The general, perceiving the troops 


were greatly fatigued and diſordered from want of reft 


and refreſhment, thought it adviſable to march back to 
the landing-place, which they reached about eight in the 
morning, Then he detached lieutenant-colonel Brad- 
rect, with one regular regiment, fix companies of the 
royal Americans, with the batteau-men, and a body of 


rangers, to take poſſeſſion of a ſaw-mill in the neigh» 
bourhood of Ticonderoga, which the enemy had aban- 


doned. This poſt being ſecured, the general advanced 
again towards Ticonderoga, where, he underſtood from 
the priſoners, the enemy had aſſembled eight battalions, 


With a 7 of Canadians and Indians, amounting in alli 
ta ſix tho „ FP hbef, they ſaid, being encamped = 
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fore the fort, were employed in making a formidable en 
trenehment, where they intended to wait for a reinforce- 
ment of tiree thouland men, who had been detached under 
the command of M. de Levi, to make a diverſion en the 
fde of the Mohawk river v; but, upon intelligence of Mr. 
Abercrombie's approach, were nom recalled for the de- 
ſence of Ticonderoga, This information determined the 
Engliſh general to ſtrike, if poſſible, ſome deeifive Rroke 


before the :unction could be effected. He, therefore, early 


next morning ſent his engineer acroſs the river on the op- 


Poſite ſide of the fort, to reconnoitre the enemy's en- 


trenchments; and he reported, that the works being ſtill 
unſin ihed, might be attempted with a gocd proſpect of 
facceſs. A diſpoſition was made accordingly for the at- 
tack, and, after proper guards had been left at the faw- 
mill and the landing- place, the whole army was put in 


motion. They advanced with great alacrity towards the 


entrenchment, which, however, they found altogether 
impracticable. The breaft-work was raiſed eight feet 
high, and the ground before it covered with an abbattis, 
or felled trees, with their boughs pointing outwards, and 
project ing in ſuch a manner as to render the entrenchment 
almoſt inacceſſibie. Notwithſtanding theſe diſccuraging 
difficult ies, the Britiſh troops marched up to the affioR 
with an undaunted reſolution, and ſuſtained a terrible fire 
without flinching. They endeavoured to cut their way 
through theſe embarraſſments with their frrords, and ſome 


af them even mounted the parapet; but the enemy were 


& well covered, that they could deliberately direct their 
fire without the leaſt danger to themſelves: The earnage 
was therefore contiderable, and the troops began to fall 
into confuſion, after ſeveral repeated attacks, which laſte 

above four hours, under the moſt diſadvantageous circum- 
ttances. The general, by this time, faw piainly that no 


This officer intended to have made an irruption through 


the paſs of Oneida on the Mohawk river, but was recalled 


before he could execute his deſign. General Abercrombie 
afterwards ſent thither brigadier Stanwix, with a coufider- 
able body of provincials; and this important paſs was ſecured 
by a fort built at that juncture. * e e 
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hope of ſucceſs remained; and, in order to prevent a | 
4 defeat, took meaſures for the retreat of the army, 
which retired unmoleſted to their former camp, with the 
loſs of about eighteen hundred men killed or wonnded, 
ine luding a great number of officers. Every corps - of 
regular troops behaved, on this unfortunate — 
With remarkable intrepidity; but the greateſt Joſs was 
ſuſtamed by lord John Murray's Highland regiment, of 
which above one half of the private men, and twenty-five 
officers, were either flain upon the ſpot, or deſperately 
wounded. Mr. Abercrombie, unwilling to ſtay in the 
neighbourhood of the enemy with forces which had re- 
— ſuch a diſpiriting check, retired to his batteaux, 
and, re- embarking the troops, returned to the camp at 
Lake George, from whence he had taken his departure. 
| Cenſfure, which always attends miſcarriage, did not ſpare 
the character of this commander; his attack was con- 
demned as raſh, and his retreat as puſillanimous. In ſuch 
caſe allowances muſt be made. for the peeviſkne's of diſ- 
appointment, and the clamour of connexion. How far 
Mr. Abercrombie acquitted himſelf in the duty of a ge- 
neral, we ſhall not pretend to determine; but if he cou'd 
depend upon the courage and diſcipline of his forces, he 
ſurely had nothing to fear, after the action, from the at- 
tempts of the enemy, to whom he would have been ſupe- 
rior in number, even though they had been joined by the 
expected reinforcement: : He might, therefore, have re- 
maiged on the ſpot, in order to execute ſome other enter- 
priſe when he ſnould be reinforced in his turn; for gene- 
ral Amherſt no ſooner heard of his diſaſter than he re- 
tui ned with the troops from Cape Breton to New Eng- 
and, after having left a ſtrong garriſon in Louiſpourg. 
At the head of ſix regiments he began his march to Al 
bany, about the middle of September, in order to join the 
forces onthe lake, that they might undertake ſome other | 
ſervice before the ſeaſon ſhould be exhauſted. 
VIII. In the mean time, general Abercrombie had 
detached lieutenant-colonel Bradſtreet, with a body of 
three thouſand men, chiefly provincials, to execute a plan 
ny this officer had formed againſt Cadaraqui, or Fort 
Fion- 
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Frontenac, ſituated on the north ſide of the river St. Lau- 
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rence, juſt here it takes its origin from the Lake On- 


111 Ed... 


tario. To the ſide of this lake he penetrated with bis 


detachment, and embarking in ſome ſloops and batteaux, 
provided for the purpoſe, landed within a mile of Fort 
Frontenac, the garriſon of which conſiſting of one hundred 


and ten men, with a few Indians, immediately ſurrender- 


ed at diſcretion.  - Conſidering the importance of this 


poſt, which, in a great meaſure, commanded the mouth 


of the river St. Laurence, and ſerved as a magazine to 
the more ſouthern caſtles, the French general was inex- 


cuſable for leaving it in ſuch a defenceleſs condition. 
The tortification itſelf was inconſiderable and ill contriv- 


ed; nevertheleſs, it contained ſixty pieces of cannon, ſix- 
teen ſmall mortars, with an immenſe quantity of mer- 
chandiſe and proviſions, depoſited for the uſe of the 
French forces detached againſt brigadier Forbes, their 
weſtern garriſons, and Indian allies, as well as for the 
ſubſiſtence of the corps commanded by M. de Levi, on 
his enterpriſe againſt the Mohawk river. Mr. Brad- 
ſtreet not only reduced the fort without bloodſhed, but 
alſo made himſelf maſter of all the enemy's ſhipping on 
the lake, amounting to nine armed veſſels, ſome of which 
carried eighteen guns, Two of theſe Mr. Bradftreet 
conveyed to Oſwego, whither he returned with his troops, 
after he had deſtroyed Fort Frontenac, with all theartillery, 
ſtores, proviſion, and merchandiſe which it contained. In 
conſequence of this exploit, the French trcops to the 
ſouthward were expoſed to the hazard of ſtarving; but it 
is not eaſy to conceive the general's reaſon for giving 
orders to abandon and deſtroy a fort, which, if properly 
ſtrengthened and ſuſtained, might have rendered the Eng- 
liſh maſters of the lake Ontario, and grievouſly haraſſed 


the enemy, both in their commerce, and expeditions to the 


weſtward. Indeed, great part of the Indian trade center- 


ed at Frontenac, to which place the Indians annually re- 


paired from all parts of America, ſome of them at the 
diſtance of a thouſand miles, and here exchanged their 
furs for European commodities. So much did the French 
waders excel the Engliſh w the art of conciliating _ 4 
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feet ion of thoſe ſavage tr ibes, that great part of them, im 
their yearly progreſs to this remote market, actually pail- 

. ed by the Britiſh ſettlement of Albany, an New-York, 
Where they might have been {ſupplied with what articles 
they wanted, much more cheap than they tould purchaſe 
them at Fiontenac or Montreal; nay, the French traders 


from the merchants of Næw-Vork, and found this traf- 
fick much more profitable than that of procuring the ſame 


and dangerous navigation, from the ſea to the ſource of 
the river St. Laur ente. a4 438 "8 
+ $ IX. In all probability, the deſtruction of Frontenac fa- 
gilitated the expedition againſt Fort du Queſne, intrufted 
to the conduct of brigadier Forbes, who, with his little 
army, began his march in the beginning of July from 
Philadelphia for the river Ohio, a prodigious tract of 
country very little known, deſtitute ot military roads, en- 
cumbered with mountains, moralies, and woods, that 
were almoſt inpevetrable.. It was not without incredi- 
ble exertions of induſtry, that he procured proviſions 
and carriages for this expedicion, formed new roads, ex- 
tended ſcout ing: parties, ſecured camps, and ſurmounted 
many other ditaculties in the courſe of his tedious march, 


of the evemy's Indians. Having penetrated with the main 
body as. far as Ray's Town, at the diſtance of ninety 
miles from Fort du Queſne, and advanced colonel Bouquet, 
with iwo.thouſfand men, about fifty miles farther, to a 
Lyal- Henning, this officer detached major 
Grant, at the head of eight hundred men, to recon- 


him approach, ſent a body of troops againſt him, ſuffi- 
cient to iurround his whole detachment : A very ſevere 
action began, which the Engliſh maintained with their 
uſual courage for three: hours, againſt cruel odds; but 
at length, being overpowered by numbers, they were 
obliged. to give. way, and retired in diforder to Lyal- 
Hehning, with the loſs of about three hundred men 


priſoner 


uſed to furniſh themſelves with theſe very commodities 


articles irom France, loaded with the expenſe of a tedious 


dur ing which he was alſo haraſſed by ſmall detachments 


noitre the fort and its out- works. The enemy perceiving 


killed or taken, including mejor Grant, Who was carried 
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iſoner to Fart, du Queſne, andnineteen officers, Notwith+ 
ding em de ot brigadier Forbes advanced 


721 


with the army, reſolved to. proſecute his operations with 
vigovr ; but, the enen Paging the proſpect of a ſiege, 
dilmantled and abandoned the fort, and petired down: the 
river Ohio, t their | ſer tlements. on the Mithſtppi. They 
quitted the fort on the twenty-fourth day of. November, 


- 


and next day it was poſſeſſed by the Britiſh forces. As 


for the Indians of this eountry, they ſeemed heartily-to 
renounce their connexions. with France, and be perfect iy 
reconciled . to the government of his Britannic majeſty. 
3rigadier, Forbes having repaired the fort, changed its 
ame from Du Queſne to Pittſburgh, ſecured it with a 
arriſon of provincials, and concluded treaties of friend 


9 ig.and alliance with the Indian tribes. Then he marched 
bas; 


to Philadelphia, and in his retreat buiit a block= 
houſe, near Lyal- Henning, for the defence of Pennſylva- 
nia; but he himſelf did not long ſur vive zheſe tranſact ions, 
his We having been exhauſted by the incredible 


fatigues of the ſervice, Thus have we given a pai tieular 


* 4 


| detail of all the remarkable operations by which. this 


campaign was diſtinguiſhed on the continent of America's 
The reader will be convinced that, notwithſtanding the 
defeat at Ticonderoga, and the diſaſter of the advanced 
party in the neighbourhood of Fort du Queſne, the arms 
of Great Britain acquired many important advantages; 
and, indeed, paved the way for the reduction of Quebec, 
and conqueſt of all Canada. In the mean time, the ad- 
mirals Boſcawen and Hardy, having left a conſiderable 
ſquadron at Halifax, in Nova-Scotia, returned with four 
ſhips of the line to England, where they arrived in the be- 
ginning of November, after having given chaſe to fix 
arge French ſhips,” which they deſcried to the weſt- 
ward of Scilly, but could not overtake or bring to an 


engagement. 36 E l 6 83 
eſt of the French ſettlement in the 


* hs » 


_F X. The conqu 


river Senegal being deemed imperfect and incomplete, 
whilſt France {til} kept poſſeſſion of the iſland of Goree, 
the miniftry of Great Britain reſolved: to crown the cam- 
paign in Africa with the reduction of that fortreſs. = 

16610 | this 


Albemarle, was veſted with the command of à ſquadron, 
confitivg-of four ſhips of the line, ſeveral frigates, too 
barb keiches; and fome"tranſports, having en board 
ſeven hundred men of the regular troops, commanded” by 
colohe! Worge, and embarked*in the harbour of Cork 
in Ireland, from vwhence this whole armament took their 
departure onthe tleventh' day of November. After a 
rempelifion s paſſage, in wh'ch they touched at the iſle of 
Teneriffc3*they arrived at Gorte in the latter end of De- 
cember; and the commodore made a diſpoſition for at- 
tacking this :iſland,* which was remarkably frog, by 
nature, but very indifferently fortified.” Goree is a ſmall 
barren ifland, extending about three quarters of a mile 
in length of a trianguſar form and on the ſouth-weſt 
Hderilins mtoarocky hill, on which the paltry fort of 
Stel Michaelis ſttuated. There is another, ſtill more in- 
conhderable, called St. Francis, towards the other ex- 
tremity of the (iſland ; and ſeveral batteries were raiſed 
around its ſweep, "mounted with about one hundred 
pieces of eannon; and four mortars. The French go- 
vernory M. de St. Jean, had great plenty of ammunition, 
and his garrfon antounted to about three hundred men, 
excluhve of as many negro "inhabitants; The flat- 
bottomed boats, for difembarking the troops, being 
Hoiſted out, and difpoted along-ſide of the different 
tranſports, the commodore ſtationed his ſhips on the weft 
fide of the ifland, and the engagement begin with a ſhell 
from one of the ketehes. This was a ſig tial for the great 
mips, Which poured in their broadſi tts without inter- 
miſſion; and the fire was returned with equal vivacity . 
from all the batteries of the iſland. In the courſe of the 
Action the carnonading from the ſhips hecame ſo ſevere 
and terrible, that the French garriſon deſerted their quar- 
ters, in ſpite of all che efforts of the governor, who ac- 
quitted himſe lf like a man of honour; but he was obliged 
to ſtrike his colevrs; and ſurrender at diſcretion, after a 
Mort but warm diſpute, in which the loſs of the Britiſh 
commodore did not exceed one hundred men killed and 
wounded. The ſucceſs of the day was the more extra- 
1110 5 ordinary, 
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ary, as the French garriſun had : not loſt a man; 


except one negro killed by the burſting of a'bomb!thel}; 
and the number of their wounded was very incenſidera- 
ble. While the attack daſted, the oppoſite ſhore of the 


continent was lined with a concourſe of negrbes; aſſembled 


to view the combat, who expreſſed their ſentiments and 


ſurpriſe in loud clamour and uncouth geſticulatibns; and 
ſeemed to be impreſſed with awe and aſtoniſhment at the 


power and execution of the Britiſh iquadron. The Freneb 


colours being ſtruck, as a ſignal of ſubmiſſion, the com- 
modore ſent a detachment of mar ines on ſnore, who diſ- 
armed the garriſon, and hoiſted the Britiſn flag upon the 
caſtle of 8t. Michael. In the mean time, the governor 
and the reſt of the priſoners were ſecured among the ſhip- 
ping. Thus the important ifland of Goree felt into the 
— of the Engliſh, together with two trading veſſels 
hat chanced to be at anchor in the road, and ſtores, 
money, and merchandiſe, to the value of twenty thouſand 
pounds. Part of the troops being left in garriſon at 
Goree, under the command of major Newton, together 
with three ſloops for his ſerviee, the ſquadron — wa- 
tered and retreſned from the continent, that part of which 
is governed by one of the Jalof kings, and the priſoners, 
with their baggage, being diſmiſſed in three cartel ſhips 


to France, the commodore ſet ſail for Senegal, and re- 
inforced Fort Louis with the reſt of the trobps, under 


colonel Worge, who was at this juncture favoured with 
a viſit by the king of Legibelli: But very little pains 
were taken to diſmiſs this potentate in good humour, or 
maintain the diſpoſition he protefſed to favour the com- 


merce of Great Britain. True it is, he was deſirous of 


engaging the Engliſh in his quarrels with ſome neigh- 
* nations; and ſuch engagements: were cautiouſſy 
and politically avoided, "becauſe it was the intereſt of 


Great Britain to be upon good terms with every African 


prince who could promote and extend- the commerce of 
her ſubjects. wer a v4 ft e HRT e e EN SER 
_ þ XI. Commodore Keppel having reduced Goree, 


and reinforced the garriſon of Senegal, | returned to Eng. 


peſtuous 
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peſtuous voyage, in which the ſquadron/had been dif- 
perſed. This x edition, however ſucceſsful in themain, 


was attended with one misfortune, the loſs of the Lich- 


field ſhip of war, commanded by captain Barton, which, 
together with one tranſport and a bomb- tender, was 
vrecked on the coaſt of Barbary, about nine leagues to 
the northward of Saffy, in the dominions of Morocco. 
One hundred and thirty men, including ſeveral officers, 
periſhed on this oecaſion; but the captain and the reſt of 
the company, to the number of two hundred and twenty, 


made ſhift to reach the ſhore, where they ran the riſque 


of ſtarving, and were cruelly uſed by the natives, 
although a treaty of peace at that time ſubſiſted between 
Great Britain and Morocco; nay, they were even enſlaved 
by the emperor, who detained them in captivity until 
they were ranſomed by the Britiſh government: So little 
dependance can be placed on the faith of ſuch barbarian 
princes, with whom it 1s even a diſgrace for any ci- 
vilized nation to be in alliance, whatever commercial ad- 
vantages may ariſe from the connexion. Fs | 
..4 XII. The incidents of the war that happened in 
the Weſt Indies, during theſe occurrences, may be re- 
duced to a ſmall compais. Nothing extraordinary was 
achieved in the neighbourhood of Jamaica, where admi- 
ral Coates commanded a ſmall ſquadron, from which he 
detached cruizers occaſionally for the protection of the 


Britiſh commerce; and at Antigua the trade was effec- 


tually ſecured by the vigilance of captain Tyrrel, whoſe 
courage and activity were equal to his conduct and cir- 
cumſpeRion. In the month of March, this gentleman, 


with his own ſhip the Buckingham, and the Cambridge, 


another of the line, demoliſhed a fort on the iſland of 
Martinique, and deſtroyed four privateers riding under 


its protection; but his valour appeared much more con- 


ſpicuous in a ſubſequent engagement, which happened 
in the month of November. Being detached on a cruize 
in his own ſhip the Buckingham, by commodore Moore, 
who commanded at the Leeward Iſlands, he fell in with 


. the Weazle ſloop, commanded by captain Boles, between 


the iflands of Montſerrat and Guadaloupe, and —_—_— 
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ately diſcovered-a fleet of nineteen ſail, under convoy a 
a French ſhip of War carrying ſeventy- four eannon, an- 
two large frigates. Captain Tyrrel immediately gave 
chaſe with all the ſail he could earry, and the Weazle 
running cloſe to the enemy, received a whole broadſide 
from the large ſhip, which, however, ſhe ſuſtaĩned with- 
out much damage: Nevertheleſs, Mr. Tyrrel ordered her 
commander to keep aloof, as he could not be ſuppoſed able 
to bear the ſhock of large metal, and he himfelf prepared 
for the engagement. The enemy's large ſhip, the Flo- 
riſſant, though of much greater force than the Bucking- 
ham, inſtead of lying-to for his coming up, made a run- 
ning fight with her ſtern-chaſe, while the two frigates 
annoyed him in his courſe, fometimes raking him fore 
and aft, and ſometimes lying on his quarter, At length 
he came along-fide of the Floriſſant, within piſtol-ſhot, 
and poured in a whole broadſide, which did conſiderable 
execution. The ſalutation was returned with equal vi- 
vacity, and a furious engagement enfued, ' "Captain 
Tyrrel was wounded in the face, and loſt three fingers 
of his right hand; ſo that, being entirely diſabled, he 
was obliged to delegate the command of the ſhip to his 


firſt lieutenant, Mr. Marſhal, who eontinded the battle 


with great gallantry until he loſt his life: Then the 
charge devolved to the ſecond heutenant, who acquitted 
himſelf with equal honotir, and faſtained a deſperate + 
fight againſt three ſhips of the enemy. Phe officers and 
crew of the Buckingham exerted themſelves with equal. 
vigour and deliberation, and captain Troy, who com- 


manded a detachment of marines on the poop, plied his 


ſmall arms ſo effectually, as to drive the French from 


their quarters. At length confuſton, terror, and ip- 
roar, prevailing on boardthe Floriſſant, her firing ceaſed, 
and her colours were hauled down about twilight; but 
her commander, perceiving that the Buckingham was 


too much damaged in her rigging to purſue in any ho 
of ſucceſs, ordered all his fails to be ſet, and fled in th 
dark with his two conſorts. Nothing but this circum- 


ſtance could have prevented a Britiſh ſhip of fixry- five 


gvns, indifferently manned -in reſpect to number, from 
vol. v. N taking 
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taking a French ſhip of he line, mgvatetwith; ſeventy- 


ur pieces, of cannon, provided with ſeven hundred men, 


ms, and the other wanting two of this number. The 
Jots: of the Buckingham, in this, action, did not exceed 
_ twenty, men killed and wounded; whereas the number 
of the ſlain on board the Floriſſant did not fall ſhort of 
4 5h haye exceeded three hundred. She was fo diſabled in 
her hull, that ſhe could hardly be kept afloat until ſhe 
reached Martinique, where ſhe was repaired; and the 
largeſt frigate, together with the loſs of forty men, re- 
ceived ſuch. damage as to be for ſome: time quite unſer- 


viceable. 1 211 


4 XII. In the Eaſt Indies the tranſactions of the 
war were chequered with a variety of ſucceſs; but, on 

the whole, the deſigns of the enemy were entirely de- 
feated. The French commander, M. de Buſſy, had, in 
the year one thoufand ſeven hundred and fifty - ſix, quar- 


relled with Salabatzing, viceroy of Decan, becauſe this 


laſt would not put him in poſſeſſion of the fortreſs of Gol- 
conda. In the courſe of the next year, while the 'Evglith 
forces were employed in Bengal, M. de Buſſy made him - 
elf matter of the Britiſh factories of Ingeram, Bander- 
malanka, and Vizagapatam, and the reduction of this 
laſt left the enemy in poſſeſſion of the whole coaſt of Co- 
romandel, from Ganjam to Maſſulapatam. While a 
body of the Engliſh company's forces, under captain 
Cailland, endeavoured to reduce the important fortreſs 
and town of Madura, the French, under M. d' Anteuil, 
inveſted Trichinopoly. Caillaud no ſooner received in- 

telligence of the dan ger to which tlris place was expoſed, 
| than he haſtened to its relief, and obliged the enemy to 
abandon the ſiege. Then he returned to Madura, and, 
after an unſuccefsfull aſſault, made himſelf maſter. of it by 
capitulation. During theſe tranſactions, colonel Forde 
made an attempt upon the fort of Nelloure, a ſtrong piace 
at the diſtance of twenty- four miles from Madras, but 
miſcarried; and this was alſo the fate of an expedition 
againſt Wandewaſh, undertaken by colonel Aldercron. 


'The 
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The firſt was: repulſed int ftorming the place, ; the other 


was anticipated by the French army, whichzmarched 


from Pond icherry to the relief of the garriſon. 47 The 8 
French king had ſent a conſiderable rein fore ment to the 
Eaſt Indies, under the command of general Lally, an , 


ofbcer of Iriſh extraction, together with ſuch a number 
of ſhips as renderet{ the ſquadron of M. d Apech@tuper ior! 


to that of admiral Pococke; who had fucceeded admiral 


Watſon, lately dectaſed, in the command of the Engliſh 
ſquadron ſtationed! on the coaſt of Coromandel, Which 
in the beginning of this year was reinforced from England” 
with. ſeveral ſhips, under the direction of commodore 
Stevens. Immediately after this junction, which was 


effecte· i in the roneb of Madras on tie twenty: fourth dax 


of March, admiral Pocecke, ho had already ſignalized 
himſelf by his courage, vigilance, and conduct, tailed to 
windward, with x view |t6 intercept the French ſqua- 
dron, of which he had received: intelligence. In two 
days he deſeried in the road of Fort St. David tue enemy's 
fleet, conſiſting of nine ſhips, which immediately ſtood 
out to ſea, and formed the line of battle a- head. The 


admiral took the ſame precaution, and beariag down! * 


upon M. d' Apchẽ, the engagement began about three in 
the afternoon. The French commodore, having ſuſtained 


a warm action for about two hours, bore away with his 


whole fleet, and being joined by two ſtips, formed a 
line of battle again to leeward. Admiral Pococke's 
own ſhip, and ſome others, being greatly damaged in 


their maffs and rigging, two of his captains having miſ- 
behaved in the action, and night coming on, he did not 


think it adviſable to purſue them with all the ſaib he 
could carry; but, nevertheleſs, he followed them at a 
proper diſtance, ſtanding to the ſouth-weſt, in order to 
maintain the weather - gage, in caſe he ſhould be able to 
renew the action in the morning. In this expeRationy 
however, he was diſappointed; the enemy ſhowed no 
lights, nor made any ſignals that could be obſerved; and 


in the morning not the leaſt veſtige of them appeared. 


Mr. Pococke, on the ſuppoſition that they had weathered 


him in the night, endeavoured to work up after them to 
Hatt: N 2 windward; 
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dropped anchor about three leagues to the northward of 


Sadras, and received intelligence from the chief of that 


ſettlement, that one of the largeſt French ſhips, having 
* been diſabled in the engagement, was run aſhore to the 
fouthward of Alemparve, where their whole ſquadron 
lay at anchor. Such was the iſſue of the firſt action be. 
tween the Engliſh and French ſquadrons in the Eaſt 
Indies, which, over and above the loſs of a capital ſhip, 
is ſaid to have coſt the enemy abont five: hundred men, 
whereas the Britiſh admiral did not loſe one fifth part of 
that number. Being diffatisfied with the behaviour of 
three captains, he, on his return to Madras, appointed 
a court- martial to; inquire into their conduct; two were 
diſmiſſed from the ſervice, and the third was ſentenced to 

loſe one year's rank as a poſt-captain. 1 
XIV. In the mean time Mr. Lally had diſembarked 
his troops at Pondicherty, and taking the field, imme- 
diately inveſted the fort of St. David, while the ſquadron 
blocked it up by ſea. Two Engliſh ſhips being at an- 
chor in the road when the enemy arrived, their captains 
ſeeing no poſſibility of eſcaping, ran them on ſhore, ſet 
them on fare, and retired with their men into the fortreſs, 
which, however, was in a few days ſurrendered. A 
much more reſolute defence was expected from the courage 
and conduct of major Polier, who commanded the gar- 
riſon. When arrived at Madras he was ſubjected to a 
court of inquiry, which acquitted him of cowardice, 
but were of opinion that the place might have held out 
much longer, and that the terms on which it ſurrendered 
were ſhameful, as the enemy were not even maſters of 
the outward: covered way, as they had made no breach, 
and had a wet ditch to fill up and paſs, before the town 
could have been properly aſſaulted. Polier, in order to 
wipe off this diſgrace, deſired to ſerve as a voluntier 
with colonel Draper, and was mortally wounded in a 
fally at the ſiege of 1 Madras. Admiral Þ 


to the beſt of his power, repaired his ſhattered ſhips, ſet 
fail again on the tenth of are: hier order to attempt the 
relief of Fort St. David's; but, 


notwithſtanding his 
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utmoſt endeavours, he could not reach it in time to be of 


any ſervice. On the thirtieth day of the month he came 
in ſight of Pondicherry, from whence the French ſqua- 
dron ſtood away early next morning, nor was it in his 
power to come up with them, though he made all poſſi- 
ble efforts for that purpoſe. Then receiving intelligence 
that Fort St. David's was ſurrendered to the enemy, he 
returned again to Madras, in order to refreſh his ſqua- 
dron. On the twenty- fifth day of July, he ſailed a 
third time in queſt of M. d' Apche, and in two days per- 
ceived his ſquadron, conſiſting of eight ſhips-of the line 


and a frigate, at anchor in the road of Pondicherry. 


They no. ſooner deſcried him advancing than they ſtood 
out to ſea as before, and he continued to chaſe, in hopes 
of bringing them to an engagement; but all his endea- 


vours proved fruitleſs till the third day of Auguſt, 


when, having obtained the weather-gage, he bore down 
upon them in order of battle. The engagement began 
with great impetuoſity on both ſides; but in little more 
than ten minutes M. d' Apche ſet his fore- ſail, and bore 
away, his whole ſquadron following his example, and 
maintaining a running fight in a very irregular line. The 
Britiſh admiral then hoiſted the ſignal for a general chaſe, 
which the enemy perceiving, thought proper to cut away 
their boats, and crowd with all the ſail they could carry. 
They eſcaped, by favour of the night, into the road of 


Pondicherry, and Mr. Pococke anchored with his ſqua- 


dron off Carical, a French ſettlement, having thus ob- 
tained an undiſputed victory, with the loſs of thirty men 
killed, and one hundred and ſixteen wounded, including 
commodore Stevens and captain Martin, though their 
wounds were not dangerous. The number of killed and 
wounded on board the French ſquadron amounted, ac- 
cording to report, to five hundred and forty; and their 
fleet was ſo much damaged, that in the beginning of Sep- 
tember their commodore ſailed for the ifland-of Bourbon 
in the ſame latitude with Madagaſcar, in order to refit; 
thus leaving the command and ſovereignty of the Indian 
ſeas to the Engliſh admiral, whoſe fleet, from the begin- 


ning of this campaign, had been much inferior to the 


N 3 French 
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French ſquadron in number of ſhips and men, as well ag 
/ ĩ TT er 3 26 
8 XV. Mr. Lally having reduced Cuddalore and Fort 
St. David's *, reſolved to extort a ſum of money from the 
king of Tanjour, on pretence that, in the lait war, he 
had granted an obligation to the French governor for a 
certain ſum, which had never been paid. Lally ac- 
cordingly marched with a body of three thouſand men 
into the dominions of Tanjour, and demanded ſeventy- 
two: lacks of rupees. This extravagant demand being 
rejected, he plundered Nagare, a trading town on the 
ſea coaſt, and afterwards inveſted the capital: But after he 
had proſecuted the fiege until a breach was made, his pro- 
viſions and ammunition beginning to fail, ſeveral vigor- 
ous {allies being made by the forces of the king of Tan- 


jour, and the place well defended by European gunners, ſent - 


from the Engliſh garriſon at Trichinopoly, he found him- 
ſelf obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and retreat with precipi- 
tation, leaving his cannon behind. He arrived at Cari- 
cal about the middle of Auguſt, and from thence retired 
to Pondicherry towards the end of September. He after- 
wards cantoned his troops in the province of Arcot, en- 
tered the city without oppoſition, and began to make 


preparations for the ſiege of Madras, which ſhall be re- 


corded among the incidents of the ſueceeding year. In 
the mean time, the land forces belonging to the Eaſt- 
India company, were fo much, outnumbered by the re- 
inforcements which arrived with Mr. Lally, that they 
could not pretend to keep the field, but were obliged to 
remain on the defenfive, and provide as well as they could 
for the ſecurity of Fort St. George, and the other ſettle- 
ments in that part of India. ES 


$ XVI. Having particulariſed the events of the war | 
which diſtinguiſhed this year in America, Africa, and 


Cuddalore was in fuch a defenceleſs condition, that it 
could make no reſiſtance; and there being no place in Fort 
St. David's: bomb- proof, nor any proviſions or freſh. water, 
os garriſon, ſurrendered in twelve days, on capitulation, 
ter | 


aving ſuſtained a very ſevere bombardment. 
** Ala, 
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Ata, thoſe remote ſcenes in which the intereſt of Great 
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Britain was immediately and intimately concerned, it 
now remains to record the incidents of the military ope- 
rations in Germany, ſupported by Britiſh: ſubſidies; 
and enforced by Britiſh troops, to favour the abominable 
deſigns of an ally, from whoſe ſolitary friendſhip the 
Britiſh nation can never reap any ſolid benefit; and to 
defend a foreign elector, in whole behalf ſhe had already 
laviſhed an immenſity of treaſure. Notwithſtanding the 
bloodſhed and ravages which had ſignalized the former 
campaign, the mutual loſſes of the belligerent powers, 
the incredible expenſe of money, the difficulty of recruit. 


ing armies thinned by hvord and diſtemper, the ſcarcity 


of torage and proviſion, the diſtreſſes of Saxony in par- 
ticular, and the calamities of war, which deſolated the 
greateſt part of the Empire, no propoſition of ee was 
hinted by either of the parties concerned; but the powers 
at variance ſeemed to be exaſperated againſt each other 
with the moſt implacable reſentment. Jarring intereſts 
were harmonized, old prejudices rooted up, inveterate 
jealouſies aſſuaged, and even inconſiſtencies reconciled, 
in connect ing the confederacy which was now formed 
and eſtabliſned againſt the king ot Pruſſia; and, on the 
other hand, the king of Great Britain ſeemed determined 
to employ the whole power and influence of his crown in 
ſuppcr.ing this monarch. Yet the members of the grand 

contederacy were differently actuated by diſagreeing mo- 
tives, which, in the ſequel, operated for the preſervation of 
his Pruſſian majeſty, by preventing the full exertion of 
their united ſtrength. The empreſs- queen, over and above 
her deſire of retrieving Sileſia, which was her primary 
aim, gave way to the ſuggeſtions of perſonal hatred and 
revenge, to the gratification of which ſhe: may be ſaid to 
have ſacrificed, in ſome meaſure, the intereſts of her fa- 
mily, as well as the repoſe of the Empire, by admitting 


the natural enemies of her houſe into the Auſtrian Ne- 


therlands, and inviting them to invade the dominions of 
her co-eſtates with a formidable army. France, true to 
her old political maxims, wiſhed to ſee the houſe of 
Aultria weakened by the diviſions in —— 
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ſhe accordingly fomented: For this reaſon it could not 
be her intereſt to effect the ruin of the houſe of Branden- 
burgh: And therefore ſhe had, no doubt, ſet bounds to 


the proſecution of her ſehemes in concert with the court 


of Vienna: But her deſigns againſt Hanover amounted 
to abſolute conqueſt: In purſuance of theſe, ſne ſent an 
army of one hundred and twenty thouſand men acroſs the 
Rhine, inſtead of four-and-twenty thouſand, which ſhe 
had engaged to furniſh by the original treaty with' the 
empreſs queen of Hungary, who is ſaid to have ſhared 
in the ſpoils of the eleAorate. The czarina, by co-operat- 


ing with the houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria, gratified 
her perſonal diſguſt towards the Pruſhan monarch, aug- 


mented her finances by conſiderable ſubſidies from both, 
and ings amuſed herſelf with the hope of obtaining 
an eftabliſhment in the German empire; but whether 


- ſhe wavered in her own ſentiments, or her miniſtry 


fluctuated between the promiſes of France and the 
preſents of Great Britain, certain it is, her forces had not 
acted with vigour in Pomerania; and her general Apraxin, 


inftead of proſecuting his advantage, had retreated imme- 


diately after the Pruſſians miſcarried in their attack. He 


was indeed diſgraced, and tried for having thus retired 


without orders: But, in all probability, this trial was no 
other than a farce, acted to amuſe the other confederates, 
while the empreſs of Ruſſia gained time to deliberate 
upon the offers that were made, and determine with re- 
gard to the advantages or diſadvantages that might accrue 
to her from perſevering in the engagements” which ſhe 
had contracted. As for the Swedes, although they had 


been inftigated to hoſtilities againſt Pruſſia, by the in- 


trigues of France, and ' flattered with hopes of re- 
trieving Pomerania, they proſecuted the war in ſuch a 
diſpirited and ineffectual manner, as plainly proved 
that either the ancient valour of that people was ex- 
tin, or that the nation was not heartily engaged in 
PPP. oð¹eA Ä u ůi an Hg | 
S XVII. When the Ruſſian general Apraxin retreated 
from Pomerania, mareſchal Lehwald, who - commanded 
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The king of Pru 


his arms againſt the Swedes, and accordingly drove them 
before him almoſt without oppoſition. By the beginning 
of January they had evacuated ail Pruſſian Pomerania, 
and Lehwald invaded their dominions in his turn. He, 
in a little time, made himſelf maſter of all Swediſh Po- 
merania, except Stralſund and the iſle of Rugen, and 
poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral magazines which the enemy 
ad erected. The Auſtrian army, after their defeat at 
Breſlau, had retired into Bohemia, where they were can- 
toned, the head - quarters being fixed at Koningſgrata. 
da having having cleared all his part uf 

Sileſia, except the town of Schweidnitz, which he circum- 
ſeribed with a blockade, ſent detachments from his army 
cantoned in the neighbourhood of Breſlau, to penetrate 
into the Auſtrian or ſouthern part of Sileſia, where they 
ſurpriſed Troppau and Jaggernſdorf, while he himſelf 
remained at Breſlau, entertaining his officers with con- 
certs of muſic. Not that he ſuffered theſe amuſements 
to divert his attention from ſubjects of greater importance. 
He laid Swzd:ſh Pomerania under contribution, and 


made a freſh demand of five hundred thouſand crowns 


from the eleRorate of Saxony. Having received inti- 


mation that the duke of Mecklenbourg. was employed in 


roviding magazines for the French army, he detached a 
ody of troops into that country, who not only ſecured 
the magazines, but levied conſiderable contributions 3 
and the duke retired to Lubeck, attended by the French 
miniſter, The ſtates of Saxony having proved a little 
dilatory in obeying his Pruſſian majeſty's injunction, re- 

ceived a ſecond intimation, importing, that they ſhould 

levy and deliver, within a certain time, 'eighteen thou- 
ſand recruits -for his army, pay into the hands of his 
commiſſary one year's revenue of the electorate in ad- 


 vance; and Leipzick was taxed: with an extraordinary 
| fublidy of eight hundred thouſand crowns,” on pain of 


military execution. The ftates-were immediately con- 
voked at Leipzick, in order to deliberate on theſe de- 
mands; and the city being unable to pay ſuch a 
conſiderable fum, the Pruſſian troops began to put 
their monarch's threats in execution. * - 
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theſe proceedings, by detlaring chat the enemy had prac. 
tiſed the ſa:ne violence and oppreſſion on the territories of 


biss allies; but how the ——— his declared enemies, 


in che countries which they had invaded and ſubdued in 
common courſe of war, ſnould juſtify him in pillaging 
and oppreſſing a people, with whom neither he nor his allies 
were at war, it is not eaſy to conceive. As little can we re- 
concile this conduct to the character of a prince, aſſuming 


the titſe of protector of the proteſtant religion, which is the 
eſtabliſhed faith among choſe very Saxons who were ſub- 


jected to ſuch grievous impoſitions; impoſitions the more 
grievous and unmerited, as they had never taken any 
Mare in the preſent war, but cautiouſly avoided every 
ſtep that might be conſttued into provocation, fince the 
king of Pruſſia declared they might depend upon his 
protection: A * Aus „ E eig 
XVIII. Before we proceed to enumerate the events 
of the campaign, it may be neceſſary to inform the 
reader, that the forces brought into the field by the em- 
preſs queen of Hungary, and the ſtates of the Empire, 
the czarina, the kings of France and Sweden, fell very 
little ſhort of three hundred thouſand men; and all theſe 
were deſtined to act againſt the king of Pruſſtia and the 
elector of Hanover. In oppoſition to this formidable 
confederacy, his Pruſſian majeſty was, by the ſubſidy 
_ England, the ſpoils of Saxony, and the revenues of 
Brandenburgh, enabled to maintain an army of one 
hundred and forty thouſand men; while the elector of 


Hanover aſſembled a body of tixty thouſand men, com- 


poſed of his own electoral troops, with the auxiliary mer- 
cenaries of Heſſe-Caſſel, Buckebourg, Saxegotha, and 
Brunſwick-Wolfenbuttel, all of them maintained by the 
pay of Great Britain. At this juncture, indeed, there was 
no other fund for their ſubſiſtence, as the countries of 
Hanover and Heſſe were poſſeſſed by the enemy, ar d 


in the former the government was entirely changed. 


XIX. In the month of December in the preceding 


year, a farmer of the revenues from Paris arrived at Ha- 


nover, where he eſtabliſhed his office, in order to at by 
virtue of powers from one John Faidy, to whom the 
* | French 
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niſtration of all, the duties and revenues of the electorate. 
This director was, by a decree of the council of ſtate, 
empowered to receive the revenues, not only of Hano- 
ver, but alſo. of all other countries that ſhould be ſuh- 
jected to his moſt chriſtian majeſty, in the courſe of the 
campaign; to remove the receivers Who had | been! em- 
ployed in any part of the direction, receipt, and admi- 
niſtration of the duties and revenues of Hanover, and ap- 

oint others in their room. The French king, by the 
lame decree, ordained, that all perſons who had been in- 
truſted under the preceding government with, titles, pa- 
pers, accounts, regiſters. or eſtimates, relating to the 
adminiſtratton of ihe revenues, ſhould communicate them 
to John Faidy, or his attornies; that the magiſtrates of 
the town, diſtricts, and commonalties, as well as thoſe 
who directed the adminiſtration of particular ſtates: and 
provinces, ſnould deliver to che ſaid John Faidy, or his 
attornies, the produce of ſix years of the duties and re- 
venues belonging to the ſaid towns: diſtricts, and pro- 
vinces, reckoning from the firſt of January in the year 
one thouſand, ſeven hundred and fifty - one, together with 
an authentic account of the ſums they had paid during 
ihat term to the preceding ſovereign, and of the charges 
neceſſarily incurred. It appears from the nature of this 
decree, which was dated on the ęighteenth day of Octo- 


ber, that immediately aſter the conventions of Cloſter. 


Seven and Bremenworden “*, the court of Verſailles had 
determined to change the govemment and ſyſtem of 
the eleorate, contxary to an exprels article of the-capi- 
tulation granted to the city of Hanover, when it ſurren- 
dered on the ninth day of Auguſt; and that the crown of 
France intended to dtake advantage of the ceſſation af 
arms, in ſeizing places and provinces which were not yet 
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Six 1 8 after the convention was ſigned at Cloſter- 

er act of accommodation was concluded at Bree 
menworden, between the generals Sporcken and Villemur, 
relating to the releaſe of priſoners, and ſome other points 


in the convention. 0 er gy 
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ſubdued: For, by the decree above mentioned, the ad- 
miniſtration of John Faidy extended to the countries 
which might hereafter be conquered. With what re- 
guard to jultice then, could the French government charge 

e elector of Hanover with the infraction of articles? 
vr what reſpect to faith and humanity did the duke 


towards the end of the year, importing, that as the 
treaty made with the country of Hanover had been ren- 

red” void by the violation of the articles ſigned at 
Cloſter. Seven, all the effects belonging to the officers, 
or others, employed in the Hanoverian army, ſhould be 
- confiſcated for the uſe of his moſt chriſtian majeſty. 
5 XX. The landgrave of Heſſe - Caſſel, being deſirous 
of averting a like ſtorm from his dominions, not only 


prothiſes to renounce all connexion with the kings of = 


Britain and Pruſſia, but even ſolicited the court 
of France to receive him among the number of its de- 
pendants ; for, on the eighteenth day of October, the 
miniſter of the due de Deux- ponts, delivered at Verſailles, 
in the name of the landgrave, the plan of a treaty 
founded on the following conditions: The landgrave, 


after having expreſſed an ardent defire of attaching him- 


ſelf wholly to France, propoſed theſe articles : That he 


ſhould enter into no engagement againſt the king and his 


allies; and give no »fliftance, direct ly or indirectly, to 
the enetnies of his majeſty and his allies: That he ſhould 
never give his vote, in the general or particular afſem- 
lies of the Empire, againſt his majeſty's intereſt; but, 
on the contrary, employ his intereſt, jointly with France, 
to quiet the troubles of the Empire: That, for this end, 
his troops, which had ſerved in the Hanoverian army, 
mould engage in the ſervice of France, on condition 
that they mould not att in the preſent war againſt his 
Britannie majeity : That, immediately after the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, his moſt chriſtian majeſty ſhouid reſtore 
the dominions' of the landgrabe in the fame condition 


they were in whetr fubdued by the French forces : That 


theſe dominĩons ſhould be exempted from all further con- 
tributions, either in money, corn, forage, wood wr 
WWE. Cattle, 
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rattle, though already impoſed on the ſubje&s of Heſſe; 
and the French troops pay for all the proviſion with 
which they might be ſupplied; in which caſe the land- 
grave ſhould exact no toll for warlike ſtores, proviſions, 
or other articles of that nature, which might paſs through 
his dominions : That the king of France ſhould guaran- 
tee all his eftates, all the rights of the houſe of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, particularly the act of aſſurance ſigned by his ſony 
the hereditary prince, with regard to religian ; uſe his 
intereſt with the emperor and the empreſs-queen, that, 
in conſideration of the immenſe loſſes and damages his 
moſt ſerene highneſs had ſuffered ſince the French invaded 
his country, and of the great ſums he ſhould loſe with 
England in arrears and ſubſidies by this accommodation, 
he might be excuſed from furniſhing his contingent to 
the army of the Empire, as well as from paying the Ro- 
man months granted by the diet of the Empire; and if, 
in reſentment of this convention, the ſtates of his ſerene 
highneſs ſhould be attacked, his moſt chriſtian majeſty 


. ſhould afford the moſt ſpeedy and effectual ſuccours. 


Thele propoſals will ſpeak for themſelves to the reader's 
apprehenſion ; and if he is not blinded by the darkeſt 
miſts of prejudice, exhibit a clear and diſtinct idea of a 
genuine German ally. The landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel 
had been fed with the good things of England, even in 
time of peace, when his friendſhip could not avail, nor 
his averſion prejudice the intereſts of Great Britain: 
But he was retained in that ſeaſon of tranquillity as a 


triend, on whoſe ſervices the moſt implicit dependance 


might be placed in any future ſtorm or commotion. - How 
far he merited this confidence and favour might have been 
determined by reflecting on his conduct during the former 
war; in the courſe of which his troops were hired to the 
king of Great Britain and his enemies alternately, as the 
ſcale of convenience happened to preponderate. Since 


the commencement of the preſent troubles, he had ated 


as a mercenary to Great Britain, although he was a prin- 
cipal in the diſpute, and ſtood connected with her deſigns 
by ſolemn treaty, as well as by all the ties of gratitude 
and honour: But now that the cauſe of Hanover ſeemed 
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to be on the decline, and his own dominions had: ſuffered 
by the fate of the war, he not only appeared willing 
to abandon his benefa&or and ally, but even ſued to be 
enlifted in the ſervice of his adverſary. This intended 
defeftion was, however, prevented by a ſudden turn of 
fortune, which he could not poflibly foreſee ; and his 


troops continued to aft in conjunction with the Hano- 


- 


verians. a ; 
- $ XXI. The landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel was not fm- 
7 ar in making ſuch advances to the French monarch. 
The duke of Brunſwiek, ſtill more nearly connected 
with the king of Great Britain, uſed ſuch uncommon 
expedition in detaching himſelf from the tottering fortune 
of Hanover, that in ten days after the convention of 
Cloſter- Seven he had concluded a treaty with the courts 
of Vienna and Verſailles; ſo that the negotiation muſt 
have been begun before that convention took place. On 
the twentieth day of September his miniſter at Vienna, 
by virtue of fall powers from the duke of Brunſwick, 
ac and ſigned the conditions which the French king 
and his Auſtrian ally thought proper to impoſe. Th 
Imported, that his moſt chriftian majeſty ſhould kee 
poſſeſſion of the cities of Brunſwick and Wolfenbutte 
during the war, and make uſe of the —_— arms, 
_ and military ſtores depoſited in their arſenals : That the 
duke's forces, on their return from the camp of the duke 
of Cumberland, fhould be diſbanded and difarmed ; and 
take an oath, that they ſhould not, during the prefent 
war, ſerve againſt the king or his allies : That the duke 
mould be permitted to maintain a battalion of foot, and 
two ſquadrons of horſe, for the guard of his perſon and 
eaſtles ; but the regulations made by mareſchal Richelieu 
and the intendant of his army ſhould ſubſiſt on their pre- 
ſent footing: That the duke ſhould furniſh his contin- 
t in money and troops, agreeably to the laws of the 
pire : That his forces ſhould immediately join thoſe 


which the Germanic body had aſſembled; and that he 
ſhould order his minifter at Ratiſbon to vote conformably 
to the reſolutions 'of the diet, approved and confirmed 
by the emperor, In conſideration of all theſe _ 
3 $2 Sy 
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ſions, the duke was reſtored to the favour of the French 


king, who graciouſly promiſed that neither his revenues 
nor his treaſure ſhould be touched, nor the adminiſtration 
of juſtice invaded; and that nothing further ſhould: be 
demanded, but winter-quarters for the regiments which 
ſhould paſs that ſeaſon in the country of Brunſwick. 
How ſcrupulouſly ſoever the duke might have intended to 
obſerve the articles of this treaty, his intentions were 
fruſtrated by the conduct of his brother prince Ferdi- 
nand, who, being inveſted with the command of the 
Hanoverian army, and ordered to reſume the opera- 
tions of war againſt the enemy; detained the troops of 
Brunſwick, as well as his nephew the hereditary prince, 
notwithſtanding the treaty which his brother had ſigned, 
and the injunctions which he had laid upon his ſon to quit 
the army, and make a tour to Holland. The duke wrote 
an expoſtulatory letter to prince Ferdinand, pathetically 
complaining that he had ſeduced his troope, decoyed his 
ſon, and diſgraced his family; inſiſting upon the prince's 
purſuing his journey, as well as upon the return bf. the 
troops 3 and threatening, in caſe of non-compliance, to 
uſe other means that ſhould be more effectual . Not- 
withſtanding this warm remonſtrance, prince Ferdinand 
adhered to his plan. He detained the troops and the 
hereditary prince, who, being fond of the ſervice, in 
a little time ſignalized himſelf by very extraordinarx 
acts of bravery and conduct; and means were found 
to reconcile his father to meaſures that expreſly con- 


tradicted his engagements with the courts of Vienna and 
Verſailles. | : 


$& XXII. The defeat of the French army at Roſbach, 
and the retreat of the Ruſſians from Pomerania, had en- 
tirely changed the face of affairs in the Empire. The 
French king was ſoon obliged to abandon his eonqueſts 
on that fide of the Rhine, and his threats ſounded no 
longer terrible in the ears of the Hanoverian and Pruſſian 
allies. As little formidable were .the denunciations of 
the emperor, who had, by a decree of the aulic council, 
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communicated to the diet certain mandates iſſued in the 


month of Auguſt in the preceding year, on pain of the 


ban of the Empire, with avocatory letters annexed, 


againſt the king of Great Britain, elector of Hanover, 


and the other princes acting in concert with the king of 
Pruſſia. The French court likewiſe publiſned a virulent 
memorial, after the convention of Cloſter- Seven had 
been violated and ſet aſide, drawing an invidious paral- 
lel between the conduct of the French king and the pro- 
ceedings of his Britannic majeſty; in which the latter 
is taxed with breach of faith, and almoſt every meanneſs 
that could ſtain the character of a monarch. In anſwer 
to the emperor's decree, and this virulent charge, baron 
Gimmengen, the electoral miniſter of Brunſwick-Lunen- 
bourg, preſented to the diet, in November, a long me- 
morial, recapitulating the important ſervices his ſovereign 
had done the houſe of Auſtria, and the ungrateful 
returns he had reaped, in the queen's refuſing to aſſiſt 
him, when his dominions were threatened with an inva- 
ſion. He enumerated many inſtances in which ſhe had 
aſſiſted, encouraged, and even joined the enemies of the 
electorate, in contempt of her former engagements, 
and directly contrary to the conſtitution of the Empire. 
He refuted every article of the charge which the French 
court had brought againſt him in their virulent libel, 


retorted the imputations of perfidy and ambition, and, 


with reſpect to France, juſtified every particular of his 
own conduct. e e | e 

: .$ XXII. While the French and Hanoverian armies 
remained in their winter-quarters, the former at Zell, 


and the latter at Lunenbourg, divers petty. enterpriſes 


were executed by detachments with various ſucceſs. ' The 
Hanoverian general Juncheim, having taken poſt at 
Halberſtadt and Quediimbourg, from whence he made 
excurſions even to the gates of Brunſwick, and kept the 


French army in continual alarm, was viſited by a large 


body of the enemy, who compelled him to retire to 
Acherſleben, committed great exceſſes in the town of 
Halberſtadt and its neighbourhood, and carried off hoſt- 
ages for thepayment of contributions, General _ 

| | 5 e F berg. 
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berg, another Hanoverian officer, having diflodged the 
French detachments that occupied Burgh, Vogelſack, 
and Ritterhude, and cleared the whole territory of Bre- 
men, in the month of January the duke de Broglio aſſem- 
bled a conſiderable corps of troops that were cantoned at 
Otterſburg, Rothenburg, and the adjacent country, and 
advancing to Bremen, demanded admittance, threatening 
that, in caſe of a refuſal, he would have recourſe to 
extremities, and puniſh 'the inhabitants ſeverely, ſhould 
they make the leaſt oppoſition. When their deputies 
waited upon him, to deſire a ſhort time for deliberation, 
he anſwered, Not a moment—the-duke de Richelieu's 
« orders are peremptory, and admit of no delay. 
He accordingly ordered the cannon to advance; the wall 
was ſcaled, and the gates would have been forced _ 
had not the magiſtrates, at the earneſt importunity of the 
people, reſolved to comply with his demand. A ſecond 
deputation was immediately deſpatched to the duke de 
Broglio, ſignifying their compliance z and the gates 
being opened, he marched into the city at midnight, 
after having promiſed upon his honour, that no attempt 
ſhould be made to the prejudice of itsrights and 2 
tives, and no outrage offered to the privileges of the re- 
geney, to the liberty, religion, and commerce of the 
inhabitants. This conqueſt, however, was of ſhort 
duration. Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick being joĩned 
by a body of Pruſſian horſe, under the command of 
prince George of Holſtein-Gottorp, the whole army was 
put in motion, and advanced to the country of Bremen 
about the middle of February. The enemy. were diſ- 
lodged from Rothenburg, Otterſburg, and Verden, and 
they abandoned the city of Bremen at the approach of 
the Hanoverian general, who took poſſeſſion ks it with- 
out oppoſition. 4-4-5 np {rules 
S XXIV. By this time the court of Verſailles, being 
diſſatisfied with the conduct of the duke de Richelieu, 
bad recalled that general from Germany, where his place 
was ſupplied by the count de Clermont, to the general 
ſatisfaction of the army, as well as the joy of the Ha- 
noverian ſubjects, among whom Richelieu had committed 
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many flagrant and inhuman acts of rapine and oppreſſion. 


The new commander found his maſter's forces reduced to 


a deplorable condition, by the accidents of war, and 


diſtemnpers ariſing from hard duty, ſevere weather, and 
the want of neceſſaries. As he could not pretend, with 
ſuch a wretched remnant, to oppoſe the deſigns of prince 
Ferdinand in the feld, or even maintain the footing which 
his predeceſſor had gained, he found himſelf under the 
neceſſity of retiring with all poſſible expedition towards 
the Rhine. As the allies advanced, his troops retreated 
from their diſtant quarters with ſuch precipitation, as to 
leave behind all their ſick, together with a great part of 
their baggage and- artillery, beſides a great number of 
officers and ſoldiers, that fell into the hands of thote parties 
by whom they were purſued. The inhabitants of Ha- 
nover, perceiving the French intended to abandon that 
city, were overwhelmed with the fear of being ſubjected 
to every ſpecies of violence and abuſe; but their appre- 
henſions were E diſappointed by the honour and in- 
tegrity of the duke de Randan, the French governor, who 
not only took effectual meaſures for reſtraining the ſoldiers 
within the bounds of the moſt rigid diſcipline and mode- 


ration; but likewiſe exhibited a noble proof of genero- 


ſity, almoſt without example. Inſtead of deſtroying his 
magazine of proviſions, according to the uſual practice 
of war, he ordered the whole to be either ſold at a low 
price, or diſtributed among the poor of the city, who 
d been long expoſed to the horrors of famine: An act of 
odlike humanity, which ought to dignify the character 
of that worthy nobleman above all the titles that military 
fame can deſerve, . or arbitrary monarchs beſtow. The 
regency of Hanover were ſo deeply impreſſed with a ſenſe 
of his heroic behaviour on this occaſion, that they grate- 
fully acknowledged it, in a letter of thanks to him and 
the count de Clermont; and on the day of ſolemn 
thankſgiving to Heaven, for their being delivered from 
their enemies, the clergy, in their ſermons, did not fail 
to celebrate and extol the charity and benevolence of the 
duke de Randan. Such glorious teſtimonies, even from 
enemies, muſt have afforded thg moſt exquiſite pleaſure 
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| to a mind endued with ſenſibility; and this, no doubt, 


may be termed one of the faireſt triumphs of huma- 
Bites e de Wach bed hne dn S e '; 110 B07 
 $ XXV. The two grand diviſions of the French army, 
quartered at Zell and Hanover, retired in good order to 
Hamelen, where they collected all their troops, except 


thoſe that were left in Hoya, and about four thouſand 


men placed in garriſon at Minden, to retard the operations 
of the combined army. Towards the latter end of Fe- 
bruary, prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, having received 
intelligence that the count de Chabot was poſted with a 
conſiderable body of troops at Hoya, upon the Weller, 
detached the hereditary prince of Brunſwick, with four 
battalions and fome light troops and dragoons to diſlodge 


them from that neighbourhsod. This enterpriſe was 


executed with the utmoſt intrepidity. The heredi- 
tary prince paſſed the Weſer at Bremen with part of his 
detachment, while the reſt advanced on this fide of the 
river; and the nemy, being attacked in front and rear, 
were in a little time forced, and thrown into confuſion, 
The bridge being abandoned, and near ſeven hundred 
men taken priſoners, the count de Chabot threw himlſelt, 
with two battalions, into the caſtle, where he reſolved to 


ſupport himſelf, in hope of being relieved. The regi- 


ment of Bretagne, and ſome detachments of dragoons, 
were actually on the march to his aſſiſtance. The heredi- 

prince being made acquainted with this circumſtance, 
being alſo deſtitute of heavy artillery to beſiege the place 
in form, and taking it for granted he ſhould not be able 
to maintain the poſt after it might be taken, he liſtened 
to the terms of capitulation propoſed by the French gene- 
ral, whoſe garriſon was ſuffered to march out with the 
honours of war; but their cannon, ſtores, and ammu- 
nition, were ſurrendered to the victor. This was the 
firſt exploit of the hereditary prince, whoſe valour and 
activity, on many ſubſequent occaſions, ſhone with diſ- 
tinguiſhed luſtre, + He had no ſooner reduced Hoya, than 
he marched to the attack of Minden, which he inveſted on 
the fifth day of March, and on the fourteenth the garriſon 
ſurrendered at diſcretion, After the reduction of this 
"Þ city, 
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quarters: But he abandoned them at the approach of 
the allies, and leaving behind all his ſick and wounded, 
with part of his magazines, retired without halting to Pa- 
derborn, and from thence to the Rhine, recailing in his 
march the troops that were in Embden, Caſſel, and 
the landgraviate of Heſſe, all which places were now evacu- 
ated. They were terribly haraſſed in their retreat by the 
Pruſſian huffars, and a body of light horſe, diſtinguiſhed 

by the name of Hanoverian hunters, who took a great 
number of priſoners, together with many baggage-wag- 
gons, and ſome artillery. Such was the precipitation of the 
enemyꝰs retreat, that they could not find time to deſtroy all 
their magazines of proviſion and forage; and even forgot 
to call in the garriſon of Vechte, a ſmall fortreſs in the 
— 2 Diepholt, who were made priſoners of 
war; and here was found a complete train of battering 
cannon and mortars. The count de Clermont, having 
reached the banks of the Rhine, diſtributed his forces 
into quarters of. cantonment in Weſel and the adjoining 
country, while prince Ferdinand cantoned the allied 
army in the biſhopric of Munſter: Here, however, he 
did not long remain inactive. In the latter end of May 
he ordered a detachment to paſs the Rhine at Duyſbourg, 
under the command of colonel Scheither, who executed 
his order without loſs, defeated three battalions of the 
enemy, and took five pieces of cannon. In the beginning 
of June the whole army paſſed the Rhine, on a bridge 
conſtrued for the occaſion, defeated a body of French 
cavalry, and obtained divers other advantages in their 
march towards Weſel. Kaiſerſworth was ſurpriſed, 
the greater part of the garriſon either killed or taken; 
and prince Ferdinand began to make preparations for the 
ſiege of Duſſeldorp. In the mean time the count de 
Ciermont, being unable to ſtop the rapidity of his pro- 
greſs, was obliged to ſecure his troops with ſtrong 


$ XXVI. The court of Verſailles, though equally 
mortified aud confounded at the turn of their affairs in 


city, the combined army advanced towards Hamelen, 
Where the French general had eſtabliſhed: his head- 


entrenchments, until he ſhould be properly reinforced, 
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Germany, did not fit tamely and behold this reverſe; 
but exerted their uſual ſpirit and expedition in retrieving- 
the loſſes they had ſuſtained. They aſſembled a body of 
troops at Hanau, under the direction of the prince de 


Soubiſe, who, it was ſaid, had received orders to pene- 


trate, by the way of Donawert, Ingoldſtadt, and wa 
into Bohemia. In the mean time, reinforcements daily 
arrived in the campof the count de Clermont; and, as re- 
peated complaints had been made of the want of diſcipline 


and ſubordination in that army, meaſures were taken for 


reforming the troops by ſeverity and example. The 
mareſchal duke de Belleifle, who now acted as ſecretary. 


at war with uncommon ability, wrote a letter, directed to 


all the colonels of infantry, threatening them, in the 

king's name, with the loſs of their regiments, ſhould. 
they connive any longer at the ſcandalous practice of 
buying commiſſions ; an abuſe which had crept into the 
ſervice under various pretexts, to the diſcouragement of 
merit, the relaxation of diſcipline, and the total ex- 
tinction of laudable emulation, The prince of Clermont 
having quitted his ſtrong camp at Rhinefeldt, retired to 
Nuys, a little higher up the river, and detached a confi. 
derable corps, under the command of the count de St. 
Germain, to take poſt at Crevelt, ſituated in a plain 
between his army and the camp of the allies, which 
fronted the town of Meurs: After . ſeveral motions on 
both ſides, prince Ferdinand reſolved to attack the enemy; 
and forthwith made a diſpoſition for this purpoſe, 
He aſſigned the command of the whole left wing, con- 


ſiſting of eighteen battalions and twenty-eight ſquadrons, 
to lieutenant-general Sporcken : The conduct of the right 


wing, compoled of ſixteen; battalions and fourteen ſqua- 
drons, was entruſted to the hereditary prince and major- 
general Wangenheim; the ſquadrons, with the addition 
of two regiments of Pruſſian dragoons, were under the 
immediate direction of the prince of Holſtein, while the 
hereditary prince commanded the infantry. The light 
troops, conſiſting of five ſquadrons of huſſars, were di- 
vided between the prince of Holſtein and lieutenant- ge- 


heral Sporcken. Major Luckner's rr 
tere with 
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with Scheither's corps, were ordered to obſerve the flank 


of the enemy's right, and with this view were poſted in . 
the village of Papendeick ; and a battalion of the troops 


of Wolfenbuttel were left in the town of Hulſte, to cover 
the rear of the army. Prince Ferdinand's deſign was to 
attack the enemy on their left flank ; but the execution 
was rendered extremely difficult by the woods and ditches 


that embarraſſed the route, and the numerous ditches 
that interſected this part of the country. On the twenty 
third day of June, at four in the morning, the army 


n to move; the right advancing in two columns as 


far as St. Anthony, and the left marching up within 
half a league of Crevelt. The prince having viewed the 


poſition of the enemy from the ſteeple of St. Anthony, 


rocured guides, and having received all the neceſſary 


ints of information, proceeded to the right, in order to 
charge the enemy's left flank by the villages of Worſt 


and Anrath; but, in order to divide their attention, 


and keep them in ſuſpenſe with reſpect to the nature of 
his principal attack, he directed the generals Sporcken 
and Oberg to advance againſt them by the way of 


Crevelt and St. Anthony, and, in particular, to make the 
molt of their artillery, that, being employed in three 


different places at once, they might be prevented from 
ſending any reinforcement to the left, where the chief at- 
tack was intended. Theſe precautions being taken, 


prince Ferdinand, putting himſelf at the head of the gre - 
nadiers of the right wing, continued his march in two 


columns to the village of Anrath, where he fell in with 
an advanced party of the French, which, after a few 
diſcharges of muſquetry, retired to their camp and gave 
the alarm. In the mean time both armies were drawn up 


in order of battle; the troops of the allies in the plain 


between the villages of Anrath and Willich, oppoſite to 


the French forces, whoſe left was covered with a wood. 


The action began about one in the afternoon, with a 
ſevere cannonading on the part of prince Ferdinand, 


which, though well ſupported, proved ineffectual in 


drawing the enemy from their cover: He therefore de- 
termined to diſlodge them from the woed by dint of ſmall 
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rms. The hereditary prince immediately advanced 


with the whole front, and a very obſtinate action enſued. 
Meanwhile, the cavalry on the right in vain attempted 
to penetrate the wood on the other fide, where the enemy 
had raiſed two batteries, which were ſuſtained by forty 
ſquadrons of horſe. + After a terrible fire had been main- 
tained on both ſides, till five in the afternoon, the gre- 


nadiers forced the entrenchments in the wood, which 
were lined by the French infantry. Theſe giving way, 


abandoned the wood in the utmoſt diſorder : But the purſuit 
was checked by the conduct and reſolution of the enemy's 
cavalry, which, notwithſtanding a dreadful fire from the ar- 
tillery of the allies, maintained their ground, and covered 
the foot in their retreat to Nuys. The ſucceſs of the 


| = was, ina good meaſure, owing to the artillery-on the 
t 


and in the centre, with which the generals Sporcken 
and Oberg had done great execution, and employed the 
attention of the enemy on that fide, while prince Ferdi - 
nand proſecuted his attack on the other quarter. It 


muſt be owned, however, that their right wing and cen- 


tre retired in great order to Nuys, though the left was 
defeated, with the loſs of ſome ſtandards, colours, and 
pieces of cannon, and fix thouſand men killed, wounded, 
or taken priſoners “. This victory, however, which coſt 
the allies about fifteen hundred men, was not at all de- 
ciſive in its conſequences ; and, indeed, the plan ſeemed 
only calculated to diſplay the enterpriſing genius of 
the Hanoverian general. True it is, the Freneh 
army took refuge under the cannon of Cologn, where 
they remained, without hazarding any ſtep for the relief 
of Duſſeldorp, which prince Ferdinand immediately in- 


Among the French officers who loſt their lives in this 
engagement, was the count de Giſors, only ſon of the mare- 
ſchal duke de Belleiſle, and laſt hope of that illuſtrious family, 
a.young nobleman of extraordinary accompliſhments, whe 
fiviſhed a ſhort life of honour in the embrace of military glo- 
ry, and fell gallantly fighting at the head of his own reg 
ment, to.the e grief of his aged father, and the 
univerſal regret of his country. | | 


veſted, 
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veſted, and in a few days reduced, the garriſon being alz 
lowed to march out with the honours of war, on condi- 
tion that they ſhould not, for the ſpace of one year, carry 
ams againſt the allies. Fay $7 ff 
_ ' XXVII. It was at this period that count de Cler- 
mont reſigned his command, which was conferred upon 
M. de Contades, and the French army was conſiderably 


reinforced. He even threatened to attack prince Ferdi- 


nand in his turn, and made ſome motions with that de- 
ſign, but was prevented by the little river Erff, behind 
which the prince reſolved to lie quiet, until he ſhould be 


Joined by the body of Britiſh troops under the command 


of the duke of Marlborough, the firſt diviſion of which 
had juſted landed at Embden. He flattered himſelf that 
the prince of Vſenbourg, at the head of the Heſſian 
troops, would find employment for the prince de Sou- 


biſe, who had marched from Hanau, with a deſign to pe- 


netrate into the landgraviate of Heſſe- Caſſel: His van- 
guard had been already ſurpriſed and defeated by the mi- 
litia of the country: And the prince cf Yſenbourg was 
at the head of a conſiderable body of regular forces, aſ- 
ſembled ro oppoſe his further progreſs. Prince Ferdi- 
nand, therefo:e, hoped that the operations of the French 
general would be effectually impeded, until he himſelf, 
being joined by the Britiſh troops, ſhould be in a condi- 
tion to paſs the Meuſe, transfer the ſeat of war into the 
enemy's country, thus make a diverſion from the Rhine, 
and perhaps oblige the prince de Soubiſe to come to the 
aſſiſtance of the principal French army commanded by M. 
de Contades. - He had formed a plan which would have 
anſwered theſe purpoſes effectually, and, in execution of it, 
marched to Ruremond on the Maeſe, when his meaſures 
were totally diſconcerted by a 1 of incidents which 
he could not foreſee. The prince of Yſenbourg was, on the 
twenty-third day of July, defeated at Sangarſhauſen by 
the duke de Broglio, whom the prince de Soubiſe had 
_ detached againſt him with a number of troops greatly ſu- 


* to that which the Heſſian general commanded. 


he duke de Broglio, who commanded the corps that 
earned 


formed the vanguard of Souhiſe's army, having 
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fully avoided ry the enemy; the latter reſolution, there- 
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| | at Caſſel, that the Heſſian troops, under the prince of 


Yſenbourg, were retiring towards Munden, he advanced, 
on the twenty- third of July, with a body of eight 


thouſand men, to the village of Sangarſhauſen, where le 


found them drawn up in order of battle, and forthwith 
made a diſpoſition for the attack. At firſt his cavalry 
were repulſed by the Heſſian horſe, which charged the 
French infantry, and were broke in their turn. The 
Heſhaus, though greatly inferior in number to the enemy, 
made a very obſtinate reſiſtance, by favour of a: g in 
the Fulde that covered their right, and a wood by which 
their left was ſecured. The diſpute was ſo obſtinate, 
that the enemy's left was obliged to give ground; but 
the duke de Broglio, ordering a freſh corps to advance, 
changed the fortune of the day. The — over- 
powered by numbers, gave way; plunged into the 
— where many periſhed, and — threw ihemſelves 
into the wood, through which they eſcaped from the pur- 
ſuit of the huſfars, who took above two hundred foldiers 
and fifty officers, including the count de Canitz, who 
was ſecond in command. They likewiſe found on the 
field of battle ſeven pieces of cannon, and eight at 
Munden : Bat the carnage was pretty conſiderable, and 
nearly equal on both fides. The number of ihe killed and 
wounded, on the fide of the French, exceeded two thou- 
ſand 5 the loſs of the Heſſians was not ſo great. The 
ru of Y ſenbourg, having collected the remains of his 
ittle army, took poſt at Eimbeck, where he ſoon was re- 
inforced, and found himſelf at the head of twelve thou- 
ſand men: But in conſequence of this advantage, the 


enemy became maſters of the Weſer, and opened to them= 


ſelves a free p:ſſage into Weſtphalia. K ee 
8 XVIII. Ihe progreſs of prince Ferdinand upon 
the Maeſe had been retarded by a long ſucceſſion of 
heavy rains, which broke up the roads, and rendered 
the country impaſſable ; and now the certain informa- 
tion of this unlucky check left him- no alternative but a 
battle or a retreat acroſs the Rhine: The firſt was care 


under a neceſſity to embrace. In 
vor. v. FM 


his 
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his preſent poſition he was hampered by the French 

on — en the other by — fortreſs of Gueldres, 
the gorriſon of which had been lately reinforced, as well 
as by divers other poſts, capable of obſtructing the con- 
voys and ſubſiſtence of the combined army: Beſides, he 
had reaſor : apprehend, that the prince de Soubiſe would 
endeavour to intercept the Britiſh troops in their march 
from Embden. | Induced by theſe conſiderations, he de- 
termined to repaſs the Rhine, after having offered battle 
to the enemy, and made ſeveral motions for that purpoſe. 
Finding them averſe to an engagement, he made his diſ- 
poſitions for fore ing the firong pals of Wachtendonck, 
an iſland ſurrounded by the Niers, of very difficult ap- 
proach, and ſituated exactly in his route to the Rhine. 
This, ſervice was performed by the | hereditary prince of 
Brunſwick, who, perceiving the enemy had drawn up 
the bridge, ruſied into the river at the head of his gre- 
nadiers, who drove them away with their bayonets, and 
cleared the bridges for the paſſage of, the army towards 

Rhinebergen. At this place prince Ferdinand received 
intelligence, that M. de Chevert, reputed one of the beſt 

officers in the French ſervice, | had paſſed the Lippe 

with fourteen battalions and ſeveral ſquadrons, to join 
the garriſon of Weſel, and fall upon lieutenant- general 
Imhoff, who commanded a detached corps of the com- 

bined army at Meer, that he might be at hand to guard 
the bridge which the prince had thrown over the Rhine at 
Rees. His ſerene highneſs was extremely deſirous of 
ſending ſuccours to general Imhoff; but the troops were 

too much fatigued to begin another march before morn- 

ing; and the Rhine had overflowed its banks in ſuch a 
manner as to render the bridge at Rees impaſſable, ſo 
tthat M. Imhoff was left to the reſources of his om con- 

duct and the bravery of his troops, conſiſting of ſix bat- 

talions and four ſquadrons, already weakened by the ab- 

ſence of different detachments. This general, having 
received advice, on the fourth of Auguſt, that the enemy 
intended to paſs the Lippe the ſame evening with a con- 

ſiderable train of artillery, in order to burn the bridge at 

Rees, decamped with a view to cover this place, and 
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Joir two battalions which had paſſed the Rhine in boats, 
under the command of general Zaſtrow, who reinforeed 
him gecordingly; but the enemy not appearing, he con- 
cluded the information was falſe, and reſolved to reſume 
his advantageous poſt at Meer. Of this he had no ſooner 
rpoſſefſed himſelf, than his advanced guards were engag- 
et with the enemy, who marehed io the attack from We- 
ſeh under the command of lieutenent general de Chevert, 
conſiſting of the whole corps intended for the ſiege of 
Duſſeldorp. Imhoff 's front was covered by coppices aud 
ditches, there being a riſing ground on his right, from 
whence he could plainly diſcern the whole force that ad- 
vanced againſt him, together with the manner of their 
approach. Perceiving them engaged in that difficult 
ground, he poſted one regiment in a coppice, with orders 
to fall upon the left flank of the enemy, which appeared 
quite uncovered ; and as ſoon as their fire began, ad- 
vanced with the reſt of his forces to attack them in front. 
Fhe bayonet was uſed en this cecaſton, and the charge 
gven with ſuch impetuoſity and reſolution, that, after a 
ort refiſtance, the enemy fell into confuſion, and fled to- 
wards Wee], leaving on the ſpot eleven pieces of cannon, 
with a great number of waggons and other carriages: 
Befides the killed and wounded, who amounted io a pretty 
confiderable number, the victor took three hundred and 
ſifty- four priſoners, inciuding eleven officers ; whereas, 
> 47 part, the victory was purchaſed at a very ſmall ex- 
>. „ ert et l 
XXIX. Immediately after this action, general Wan- 
genheim paſſed the Rhine with ſeveral ſquadrons and bat- 
talions, to reinforce general Imhoff, and enable him to 
proſecute the advantage he had gained, while prince Fer- 
dinand marched with the reſt of the army to Santen: 
From thence he proceeded to Rhineberg, where he in- 
tended to paſs; but the river had overflowed to fuch'# 
degree, that here, as wellas at Rees, the ſhore was inaccef- 
ble ; ſo that he found it neceffary to march farther 
down the river, and lay a bridge at Gtiethuyzen. The 


enemy had contrived four veſſels for the deſtruction of 


this-bridge ; but they were all taken before they could 
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interruption. / At the fame time the prince withdrew his 


garriſon from Duſſeldorp, of which the French imme- 


diately took poſſeſſion. Immediately after his paſſage he 

received a letter from the duke' of Marlborough, ac- 

quainting him that the Britiſh troops had arrived at Lin- 

Fa in their route to Coesfeldt: To which place general 
m 


mhoff was ſent to receive them, with a ſtrong detach- 


ment. Notwithſtanding this junction, the two armies on 
the Rhine were ſo equally matched, that no ſtroke of im- 
portance was ftruck on either fide during the remaining 
— of the campaign. M. de Contades, ſeeing no pro- 
ſpect of obtaining the leaſt advantage over prince Ferdi- 
nand, detached prince Xaverius of Savoy with a ſtrong 
reinforcement to the prince de Soubiſe, who had taken 
poſſeſſion of Gottengen, and ſeemed determined to attack 
the prince of V ſenbourg at Eimbeck. That this officer 
might be able to give him a proper receprion, prince 
Ferdinand detached general Oberg with ten thouſand men 
to Lipſtadt, from whence, ſhould occaſion require, they 
might eontinue their march, and join the Heſſians. The 
whole bady, when thus reinforced, did not exceed twenty 
thouſand men, of whom general Oberg now aſſumed the 
command ; Whereas the troops of Soubiſe were increaſ- 
ed to the number of thirty thouſand, The allies had ta- 


ken poſt upon the river Fulde at Sangarſhaufen, where 


they hoped the French would attack them ; but the de- 
ſign of Soubiſe was firſt to diſlodge them from that ad- 
vantageous ſituation. With this view, he made a mo- 
tion, as if he had intended to turn the camp of the allies 
by the road of Munden. In order to prevent the execu- 
tion of this ſuppoſed deſign, general Oberg decamped on 
the tenth of October, and, paſſing by the village of Land- 
wernhagen, advanced towards Luttenberg, where, un- 
dei ſtanding the enemy were at his heels, he forthwith 
formed his troops in order of battle, his right to the 
Fulde, and his left extending to a thicket upon an emi- 
nence, where he planted five field - pieces. The cavalry ſup- 
ported the wings in a third line, the — 
11 4 rg 


put the deſign in execution, and the whole army paſſed 
on the tenth day of Auguſt, without any loſs or further 
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mounted on a riſing ground that flanked this village. 
The French having likewiſe paſſed Landwernhagen, poſt- 
ed their left towards the Fulde, their right extending far 
beyond the left of the allies, and their front being 
ſtrengthened with above thirty pieces of cannon. At 
four in the afternoon the enemy began the battle with a 
ſevere cannonading, and at the ſame time the firſt line of 
their infantry attacked major · general Zaſtrow, who was 
ſted on the left wing of the allies. This body of the 
rench was repulſed; but in the ſame moment, a con- 
fiderable line of cavalry advancing, charged the allies in 
front and flank. Theſe were ſupported by a freſh: body 
of infantry with cannon, which, after a warm diſpute, 
obliged the confederates to give way; and general Oberg, 
in order to prevent a total defeat, made a diſpoſition for a 
retreat, which was performed in tolerable order; not but 
that he ſuffered greatly, in paſſing through a defile, from 
the fire of the enemy's carnon, which was brought up 
and managed under the direct:on of the duke de Broglio. 
Having marched through Munden by midnight, the re- 
tiring army lay till morning under arms in the little 
plain near Grupen, on the other ſide of the Weſer; but 
at day- break proſecuted their march, after having with- 
drawn the garriſon from Munden, until they arrived in 
the neighbourhood of Gunterſheim, where they encamp- 
ed. In this engagement general Oberg loſt about fifteen 
hundred men, his artillery, baggage, and ammunition. 
He was obliged to abandon a magazine of hay and ſtraw 
at Munden, and leave part of his wounded men in that 
| to the humanity of the victor. But, after all, the 
French general r very little advantage from his vic- 
F XXX, By this time prince Ferdinand had retired 
into Weſtphalia, and fixed his head-quarters at Munſter, 
while M. de Contades encamped near Ham upon the 
Lippe: So that, although he had obliged the French ar- 
my to evacuate. Hanover and Heſſe in the beginning of 
tue year, when they were weakened by death and diſtem- 
EK x " >. a pers 
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and even driven them beyond the Rhine, where they 
A kained a defeat; yet they were ſoon put in a condition 
to baffſe all his future endeavours, and penetrate again 
into Weſtphalia, where they eſtabliſhed their winter- 
quarters, extending themſelves in ſuch a manner as to 
command- the whole courſe of the Rhine on both ſides, 
while the allies were diſpoſed in the landgraviate of 
Hefle-Cafſel, and in the biſhoprics of Munſter, Paderborn, 
and Hildeſheim. The Britiſh troops had joined them ſo 
late in the ſeaſon, that they had no opportunity to ſigna- 
lize themſelves in the field; yet the fatigues of the cam- 
paign, which they had ſeverely felt, proved fatal to their 
commander, the duke of Marlborough, who died of a dy- 

ſentery at Munſter, univerſally lamented. 
-$ XXXI. Having thus particulariſed the operations 
of the allied army ſince the commencement of the cam- 
aign, we ſhall now endeavour to trace the ſteps of the 
— of Pruſſia, from the period at which his army was 
aſſembled for action. Having collected his force as ſoon 
as the ſeaſon would permit, he undertook the ſiege of 
Schweiduitz in form on the twenty-firſt day of March; 
and carried on his operations with ſuch vigour, that in 
thirteen days the garriſon ſurrendered themſelves priſon- 
ers of war, after having loſt one half of their number 
in the defence of the place. While one part of bis 
troops were engaged in this ſervice, he himſelf, at the 
head of another, advanced to the eaſtern frontier of Bo- 
hemia, and ſent a detachment as far as Trautenaw, gar- 
riſoned by a body of Auſtrians, who, after an obſtinate 
reſiſtance, abandoned the place, and retreated towards 
their grand army. By this ſucceſs he opened to himſelf 
a way into Bohemia, by which he poured in detachments 
of light troops, to raiſe contributions, and haraſs the out- 
of the enemy. At the ſame time the baron de la 
Mothe Fouquet marched with another body againſt 


the Auſtrian general Jabnus, poſted in the county of 


Glatz, whom he obliged to abandon all the poſts he cc- 
cupied in that country, and purſued as far as Nachod, 
within twenty miles of Koningſgratz, where the grand 
pry” yan Auſtrian 


firſt took poſſeſſion the city: They were immediaiely ſeized 
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Auſtrian army was encamped, under the command of 
mareſchal Daun, who bad lately arrived from Vienna -. 
Over and above theſe excurſions, the king ordered a body 
of thirty thouſand men to be aſſembled, to act under the 
command of his brother prince Henry, an accompliſhed 


warrior, againſt the army of the Empire, which the prince 


de Deux-ponts, with. great difficulty, made a ſhift to form 
again near Bamberg, in Franconia. 1. 
S XXXII. The king of Pruſſia, whoſe deſigns were 
perhaps even greater than he cared to own, reſolved” to ſhift 
the theatre of the war, and penetrate into Moravia, a fertile 
country, which had hitherto been kept ſacred from ravage 
and contribution. Having formed an army of fifty 
thouſand choice troops, near Neiſs, in Sileſia, he divided 
them into three columns; the firſt commanded: by mare- 
ſchal Keith, the ſecond by himſelf in perſon, and the 
third conducted by prince Maurice of Anhalt-Deſſau. 
In the latter end of April they began their march to- 
wards Moravia; and general de la Ville, who command- 
ed a body of troops in that country, retired as they ad- 
vanced, after having thrown a ſtrong reinforcement into 
Olmutz, which the king was determined to beſiege. 
Had be paſſed by this fortreſs, which was ſtrong ly forti- 
fed, and well provided for a vigorous defence, he might 
have advanced to the gates of Vienna, and reduced the 
emperor to the neceſſity. of ſuing. for peace on his own 
terms; but it ſeems. he was unwilling to deviate ſo far 
from the common maxims of war as to leave a fortified 
2 in the rear; and, therefore, he determined to make 

imſelf maſter of it before he ſhould proceed. For this 


purpoſe it was immediately inveſted : Orders were iſſued 


At this juncture the Pruſſian commandant of Dreſden 
being admitted into the Japan palace, to ſee the curious por- 
cehine with which it is adorned, perceived a door built up; 
and ordering the paſſage to be opened, entered a large apart» 
ment, where he found three thouſand tents, and other field 
utenſils. Theſe had been concealed here when the Pruſſians 


by the commandant, and diſtributed among the troops of 
prince: Heure armut 14 „ 2 
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to haſten up the heavy artillery, and mareſchal Keith was 
appointed to ſuperintend and direct the operations of the 
ſiege. | Meanwhile, the Auſtrian commander, count 
Daun, being informed of his Pruſſian majeſty's motions 
and deſignaꝭ quitted his camp at Leutomyſſel in Bohemia, 
and entered Moravia by the way of Billa. Being ſtill 
too weak to encounter the Pruſſians in the field, he ex- 
tended his troops in the neighbourhood” of the king's 
army, between Gewita and Littau, in a mountainous 
tuation, where he ran little or no riſk of being attacked. 
Here he remained for ſome time in quiet, with the fertile 
country of Bohemia in his rear, from whence he drew 
3 ſupplies, and received daily reinforcements. 
lis ſcheme, was to relieve the beſieged oecaſionally; to 
haraſs the beſiegers, and to intercept their convoys from 
Sileſta; and this ſcheme ſucceeded to his with. Olmutz 
is ſo extenſive in its works, and ſo peculiarly ſituated on 
the river Moravia, that it-could not be completely inveſt- 
ed without weakening the poſts of the urs 4 army, by 
extending them to à prodigious circuit that, in 
ſome parts, they were eaſily by detachments in the 
night, who fell upon them ſuddenly, and ſeldom failed to 
introduce into the place ſupplies of men, proviſions, and 
ammunition. The forage in the neighbourhood of the 
city having been previouſly. — the Pruſſian horſe 
were obliged to make excurſions at a great diſtance, con- 
ſequently expoſed to fatigue, and liable to ſurpriſe; and, 
in a word, the Pruſſians were not very expert in the art 
of town-taking. 244 438 | 
8 XXXIII. Count Daun knew how to take advan- 
tage of theſe circumſtances, without hazarding a battle, 
to, which the king provoked him in vain. While the 
U made repeated ſallies to retard the operations ot 
the beſiegers, the Auſtrian general haraſſed their foraging 
parties, fell upon different quarters of their army in the 
night, and kept them in continual alarm. Nevertheleſs, 
the king finiſhed his firſt parallel; and proceeded with 
ſuch yigour as ſeemed to. promiſe a ly reduction of 
the place, when his deſign. was entirely fruſtrated by an 
untoward incident, Mareſchal Daun, having received 
> intelligence 
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intel kgence that a large convoy had ſet out from Sileſia 


for the Pruſſian camp, reſolved to ſeize this opportunity 


of compelling the king to deſiſt from his enterpriſe. He 
ſent general Jahnus, with a ſtrong body of troops, to- 
wards Bahrn, and another detachment to Stadtoliebe, 
with inſtructions to attack the convoy on different ſicles; 
while he himſelf advanced towards the beſiegers, as if he 
intended to give them battle. The king of Prutha, far 
from being deceived: by this feint, began, from the mo- 
tions of the Auſtrian general, to ſuſpect his real ſcheme, 
and immediately deſpatched general Ziethen, with a 
firong reinforcement, to protect the cctivoy, which was 
elcorted by eight battalions, and about four thouſand men, 
who had been ſiek, and were juit recovered. Before this 
othicer joined them, the convoy had been a tacked on the 
wenty-eighth day of June; but the affailants were re- 
pulſed with confiderable lofs. - Mareſchal Daun, how- 
ever, took care that they ſhould be immediately reinfor- 
ced; and next day the attack was renewed with much 
greater effect. Four hundred waggons, guarded by four 
battalions, and about one thouſand troopers, had juſt 
paſſed the defiles of Domſtadt, when the Auſtrians charg- 
ed them furiouſly on every fide : The communication be- 
tween the head and the reſt of the convoy was cut off; 
2nd general Zicthen, after having exerted all his efforts 
for its preſervation, being obliged to abandon the wag+ 
gons, retired to Troppau. Thus the whole convoy fell 
ito the hands ef the enemy, who took above fix hundred 
priloners, together with general Putkammer; and the king 
of Pruſſia was obliged to relinquiſh his enterpriſe. This 
was a mortifying neceſſity to @ prince of his high ſpirit, at 
a time when be ſaw himſelf on the eve of reducing the 
place, notwithſtanding the gallant defence which had 
deen made by general Maifſhal, the governor. Nothing 
now remained but to raife the ſiege, and retire without 
loſs in the face of a vigilant enemy, prepared to ſeize 
every opportunity of advantage: A taſk which, how 
hard focver it may appear, he performed with equal dex- 
terity and ſucceſs, - Inſtead of retiring into Sileſia, he re- 
ſolyed to avert the war from his own dominions, and _ 
i324 300 8 the 
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the route of Bohemia, the frontiers of which were left 
uncovered by marefchal Daun's laſt motion, when he ad- 


vanced his quarters to Poſnitz, in order to ſuccour Ol- 
mutz the more effectvally. After the king had taken 
his meaſures, he carefully concealed his deſign from the 


enemy, and, notwithſtanding the loſs of his convoy, pro- 
ſecuted the operations of the ſiege with redoubled vigour, 


till the firſt day of July, when he decamped in the night, 
and began his march to Bohemia. He himſelf, with one 
diviſion, took the road to Konitz; and mareſchal Keith 
having brought away all the artillery, e xtept four mor- 
tars and one diſabled cannon, purſued hs merch by the 
way of Littau to Muglitz and Tribav. Although his 
Pruſſian majeſty had gained an entire march upon the 
Auſtrians, their light troops, commanded by the generals 


Buccow and Laudohn, did not fail to attend and haraſs 


his army in their retreat; but their endeavours were in 
2 great meaſure ſruſtrated by the conduct and circum- 
ſpection oſ the Pruſſian commanders. After the rear of 
e army had paſſed the defiles of Krenau, general Laſci, 
who was poſted at Gibau with a large body of Anftrian 
troops; occupied. the village of Krenau with a detach- 
ment of grenadiers,-who were ſoon diſlodged; and the 
Pruffians-purſved their ma! ch by Zwittau to Leutomyſ- 
_ fel, where they ſeized a magazine of meal and forage, 
In the me an time, general de Ratzow,. who conducted the 
proviſions and artillery, found the hills of Hollitz poſſeſſ- 
ed by the enemy, who cannonaded him as he advanced; 
but mareſchal Keith coming up, ordered him to be at- 
tacked in the rear, and they fled into a wood with preci- 
pitation, with the loſs of ſix officers and three hundred 
men, who were taken priſoners. While the mareſchal 
was thus employed, the king proceeded from Leutomyſ- 
ſel to Koningſgratz, where general Buccow, who had 
got the ſtart of bim, was poſted with ſeven thouſand 
men behind the Elbe, and in the entrenchments which 
they had thrown up all round the city. The Pruſſian 
troops as they arrived paſſed over the little river Adler, 
and as the enemy had broken down the bridges over the 
Elbe, the king ordered them to be repaired with all ex- 
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pedition, being determined to attack the Auſtrian en- 
trenchments: But general Buccow did not wait for his 


approach. He abandoned his entrenchments, and retired 
with his troops to Clumetz ; ſo that the king took poſſeſ- 
fion of the moſt impertant poſt of Keningſgratz without 
further oppoſition. An Avſtrian cerps having taken poſt 
between him and Hollitz, in order to obſttu& the march 
of the artillery, he advanced againſt them in perſon, and 
having driven them from the place, all his cannon, mili- 
tary ſtores, proviſion, with fifteen hundred ſick and wound- 
ed men, arrived in ſafety at Koningſgratz, where the whole 
army encamped. His intention was to transfer the ſeat 
of war from Moravia to Bohemia, where he ſhould' be able 
to maintain a more eaſy communication with his own do- 
minions: But a more powerful motive ſoon obliged him 
to change his reſolution. a 0 0 

I XXXIV. After the Ruſſian troops under Apraxin 
had retreated from Pomerania in the courſe of the preced- 
ing year, and the czarina ſeemed ready to change her ſyſ- 
tem, the courts of Vienna and Verſailles had, by dint of 
ſubſidies, promiſes, preſents, and intrigues, attached her, 
in all appearance, more firmly than ever to the confede- 
racy, and even induced her to augment the number of 


troops deſtined to act againſt the Pruſſian monarch. She 


not only ſigned her acceſſion in form to the quadruple al- 


| Hance with the empreſs- queen and the kings of France 


and Sweden; but, in order to manifeſt her zeal to the 
common cauſe, ſhe diſgraced her chancellor, count Beſtu- 
chef, who was ſuppoſed averſe to the war: She divided her 
forces into ſeparate bodies, under the command of the ge- 
-nerals Fermer and Browne, and ordered them to'put their 


troops in motion in the middle of winter. Fermer ae- 


cordingly began his march in the beginning of January, 


and on the twenty-ſecond his light troops took poſſeſſion 
of Koningſberg, the capital of Pruſſia, without oppoſition; 
for the king's forces had quitted that country, in order to 


| | war in the weſtern parts of Pomerania. 
They did not, however, maintain themſelves in this part 
of the country; but, after having ravaged ſome diſtrits, 


to 
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to the no ſmall diſturbance of the city of Dantzick. The 
refident of the czarina actually demanded that the magi- 
ſtrates ſhould receive a Ruſſian garriſon: A demand 
which they not only peremptorily refuſed, but ordered all 
the citizens to arms, and took every other method to pro- 
vide for their defence. At length, after ſome negotia- 
tion with general Fermer, the affair was compromiſed : 
He deſiſted from the demand, and part of his troops paſſ- 
ed the Viſtula, ſeemingly to invade Pomerania, in the 
eaſtern part of which count Donna had aſſembled an 
army of Pruſſians to oppoſe their progreſs. But after 
they had pillaged the open country, they. rejoined their 
main body; and ge Fermer, turning to the left, ad- 
vanced to Sileſia, in order to co-operate with the other 
Ruſſian army commanded by Browue, who had taken his 
route through Poland, and already paſſed the Poſna. By 
the firſt of July, both bodies had reached the frontiers of 
Sileſia, and fome of their Coſſacks, penetrating into that 


province, had committed dreadful ravages, and over- © 


vrhelmed the inhabitants with conſternation, - Count 
Dohna, with the Pruſhan army under his command, had 
attended their motions, and even paſſed the Oder at 
Frankfort, as if he had intended to give them battle: 


But he was too much inferior in number to hazard ſuch 


à ſtep, which became an object of his ſovereign's.own 
perſonal attention. Mareichal Daun had followed the 
= into Bohemia, and, on the twenty - ſecond day of 
July, encamped on the hills of Libiſchau, a ſituation al- 
mot inacceſſible, where he reſolved to remain, and watch 
the motions. of the Pruſſian monarch, until ſome oppor- 
-tunity ſhould offer of acting to advantage. Nature ſeems 
to have expreily formed this commander with taicats to 
_ penetrate the d:ligns, embarraſs the genius, and check 
the impetuoſity of the Pruſſian monarch. He was juſtly 
compared to Fabius Maximus, diſtinguiſhed by tlie epi- 
thet of Cundtator. He poſſeſſed all the vigilance, caution, 
and. ſagacity of that celebrated Roman. Like him, be: 
hovered on the ſkirts of the enemy, haraſſing their parties, 
accuſtomiug the ſoldiers to ſtrict diſcipline, hard lervice, 
and the face of a formidabl. toes and watching for oppor- 
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tunities, which he knew how to ſeize with equal courage 


and celerity. 


S XXXV. The king als Prufa, being induced by a | 


concurrence of motives to ſtop the progreſs of the Ruſſians 


in Sileſia, made his diſpoſitions for retreating from Bo- 
hemia, and on the twenty-fitth day of July quitted the 


camp at Koningſgratz. He was attended in his march 


by three thouſand Auftrian light troops, who did not fail 


to incommode his rear: But, notwithſtanding theſe im- 
pediments, he paſſed the Mittau, proceeded on his route, 
and on the ninth day of Auguſt arrived at Landſhut. 
From thence he haſtened with a detachment towards 
Frankfort on the Oder, and joined the army commanded 
by lieutenant- general Dohna at Gorgas. Then the whole 
army paſſed the Oder by a bridge thrown over it at Gata- 


viſe, and having reſted one day, advanced to Dertmitzel, 


where he encamped. The Ruſſians, under general Fer- 


mer, were poſted on the other fide of the little river Mitzel, 


their right extending to the village of Zwicker, and their 
left to Quertchem. 'The king being determined to hazard 
a battle, paſſed the Mitzel on the twenty · fifth in the morn- 


ing, and turning the flank of the enemy, drew up his 


army in order of battle in the plain between the little ri- 
ver and the town of Zorndorf. The Ruſſians, by whom 


he was outnumbered, did not decline the diſpute; but as 
the ground did not oe them to extend themſelves, 


they appeared in four lines, forming a frout on every fide, 


defended by cannon and a chevaux-de-friſe, their right 
flank covered by the village of Zwicker. After a warm 


cannonade, the Pruſſian infantry were ordered to attack 
the village, and a body of grenadiers advanced to the aſ- 
- fault; but this brigade unexpectedly giving way, occa- 
ſioned a conſiderable opening in the line, and left the 
whole left flank of the infantry uncovered. Before the 
enemy could take advantage of this incident, the inter- 
val was filled up by the cavalry under the command of 
general Seydlitz; and the king. with his uſual preſence 
of mind, ſubſtituted another cnoice body of troops to 
carry on the attack. This began about noon, and con- 


with 
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with equal courage and perſeverance : At length general cc 
Seydli:z, having routed the Ruſſian cavalry, fell upon the th 
Mank of the infantry with great fury, which being alſo ef 
dreadfully annoyed by the Pruſſian artillery, they aban- wi 
doned the village, together with their military cheſt, and t 
great part of their baggage. Notwithſtanding this loſs, 71 
:which had greatly diſordered their right wing, they con- an 
tinued to ſtand their ground, and terrible havock was ho 


made among them, not only with the ſword and bayonet, * 
but alſo by the cannon, which were loaded with grape be 
ſhot, and being excellently ſerved, did great execution. ob 
Towards evening the confuſion among them increaſed to fli 


ſuch a degtee, that in all probability they would have lie 
been entirely: routed, had they not been favoured by the fas 
approaching dark neſs, as well as by a particular opera- the 
tion which was very gallantly performed. One of the 0 
- Ruſſian generals perceiving the fortune of the day turned ol 
. againſt them, Tail:ed a ſele& body of troops, and made a by 
vigorous impreflicn en the right wing of. the Pruſſians. be 


This effort diverted their attention ſo ſtrongly to that ett 
- quarter,*that the right cf the Ruſſians enjoyed a reſpite, Ro 
during which they retired in tolerable order, and occupied my 
a new polt on the right, where the reſt of their forces 11 
were the more eaſily aſſembled. In this battle they are wi 


- aid to have loſt above fifieen thouland men, thirty-ſeven bel 

=_— - colours; five ſtandards, twelve mortars, the greater part of a 
=_  _their baggage, and above one hundred pieces of - cannon. Ry 
Among the priſoners that fell into the hands of the victor, Wes 


were ſeveral general officers, and a good number loſt their 
lives on the field of batile. The victory coſt the king the 
above two thouſand men, including ſome officers of diſ- * 
tinction, particularly two aides - du- camp, who. attended tt 


his oven perſon, which he expoſed without ſcruple to all por 

the perils of the day, It would have redounded ſtill more with 
tohis glory, had he puta ſtop to the carnage; for, after ble 

all refiftance was at an end, the wretched Ruſſians were A1 

- hewn down without mercy. It muſt be owned, indeed, % 
that the. Pruſhan ſoldiers were, in a peculiar manner, ex- 4 
aa aſperated againſt this enemy, becauſe they bad laid waſte Bro 
the country, burned the villages, ruined the — he 
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committed many horrid acts of barbarity, which the prae- 
tice of war could not authoriſe x. The Pruſſian army paſſ- 
ed the night under arms, and next morning the canronade 
was renewed againſt the enemy, who, nevertheleſs, main- 
tained that poſition, without flinchirg. On the twenty 
ſeventh. they ſeemed determined to hazard another action, 
and even attack the conquerors : Inſtead of advancing, 
however, they took the route of Landſberg; but after- 
wards turned off towards Vie'zel, and poſted themſelves 
between the river Werta and that village. Immedi- 
ately after the battle, general Fermer , who had received a 


ſlight wound in the »&icn, ſent a trumpet, with a letter to 


lieutenant-general Dchna, deſiring a ſuſpenſion of arms 
for two or three days to bury the dead, and take care of 
the wounded ; and preſenting to his Pruſſian majeſty the 
humble requeſt of general Browne, who was much weaken- 
ed with the loſs of blood, that he might have a paſiport,” 
by virtue of which he could be remeved to a place where” 
he ſhonid find ſuch accemmodaticn as his ſituat ion requir- 
ed. In anſwer to this meſſage, count Dohna gave the 
Ruſſian general to underſtand, that as his Pruſſian majeſty 
remained maſter of the field, he would give the neceſſary 
orders for interring the dead, and taking care of the 
wounded on both ſides: He refuſed a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
but granted the requeſt of general Browne; and conelud- 
ed his letter by complaining of the outrages which the 
Ruſſian troops ſtill Continued to commit, in pillaging and 
burning the king's vilages © {ns 
$XXXVI. The king of Pruſſia had no ſooner repulſed. 


- 
* 
* 


the enemy tn one quarter than his preſence was required in 


another. When he quitted Bohemia, mareſchal Daun, 
at the head of the Avſtrion army, and the prince de Deux - 
ponts, who commanded the forces of the Empire, ad- 
vanced to the Elbe, in order to ſurround the king's 
brother prince Henry, wh, without immediate fucecur, 


*-See note H] at the end of the volume. 
F General Fermer was of Scottiſh extract, and general TE 
Browne actually a native of North-Britain, 
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Would not have been able to preſerve his footing in Sax. 


oh. The Pruſſian monarch, therefore, determined to 
ſupport him with all poſſible expedition. In a few days 
after the battle, he began his march from Cuſtrin with 
A reinforcement. of twenty-four battalions and great part 


of his cavalry, and purſued his route with ſuch unwearied 


diligence, that by the fifth day of September he reached 
Torgau, and on the eleventh jo ned his brother. Mare- 
ſchal Daun had poſted himſelf at Stolpen, to the eaſtward 
of the Eibe, in order to-preſerve an eaſy communication 
with the army of the Empire encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of Koningſtein, to favour the operations of general 
Laudohn, who had advanced through the Lower Luſatia 
to the frontiers of Brandenburgh; to make a diverſion 

from the ſouthern, parts of Sileſia, where a body of Au- 
ſtrian troops acted under the command of the generals 
Haarache and De Ville; and to interrupt the communi- 
cation between prince Henry and the capital of Saxony. 
On the fifth day of September, the garriſon in the ſtrong 
fortreſs of Koning lein jnrrendered themſelves priſoners of 
war, after a very teeble reſiſtance, to the prince de Deux- 
ponts, who forthwith took poſſeſſion of the ſtrong camp 
at Pirna. When the king of Pruſſia, therefore, arrived 
at Dreſden, he found the army of the Empire in this poſi- 
tion, and mareſchal Daun in a ſtill ſtronger ſituation at 
Stolpen, with bridges of communication thrown over the 
Elbe, fo that he could not attack them with any p oſpect 
of advantage. He had no other reſolution to take but 
that of endeavouring to cut them off from ſupplies of 
provifion, and with this view he marched to | <a 
which he occupied. This motion obliged the Auſtrian 
general to quit his camp at Stolpen, but he choſe another 
of equal ſtrength at Libau yet he afterwards advanced to 
Rittlitz, that he might be at hand to ſeize the firſt fa- 
vourable occaſion of executing the reſolution he had form- 
ed to attack the Pruſſians. The king having detached gene- 
ral Ratzow on his left, to take poſſeſſion of Weiſſenberg, 
marched forwards with the body of his army, and poſted 


himſelf in the neighbourhood of Hochkirchen, after hav- 


ing diſlodged the Auſtrians from that village. _—_ 
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were: now brought to ſuch a delicate eriſis, that a battle 
ſeemed inevitable, and equally deſired by both parties, as 
an event that would determine Whether the Auſtrians 
ſhould be obliged to retreat for winter- quarters into Bo-i . 
hemia, or be enabled to maintain their ground in Saxony. 
In this ſituation mareſchal Daun reſolved to act offen- 
fively, and formed a ſcheme for attacking the right flank 
of the Pruſſians by ſurpriſe. This meaſure was ſuggeſt- 
ed to him by an overſight of the Pruſſians, who had neg- 

lected to occupy the heights that commanded the village 
of Hochkirchen, which was only guarded® by a few free 
companies. He determined to take the advantage of 4 
very dark night, and to employ the flower of his whole 
my on this important ſervice, well knowing, that 
ſhould they penetrate through the flank of the enemy, the 
whole Pruſſian army would be diſconcerted, and in all 
probability entirely ruined. Having taken his meaſures 
with wonderful fecrecy and circumſpeCtion, the troops 
began to move in the night between the thirteenth and 


fourteenth of October, favoured by a thick fog, which 


greatly increaſed the-darkneſs of the night. Their firſt 
care was to take” poſſeſſion of the hill that commanded 
Hochkirchen, from whence they poured down upon the 
village, of which they took poſſeſſion, after having cut in 
pieces the free companies poſted there. The action began 
in this quarter about four in the morning; and continued 
ſeveral hours with great fury, for, notwithſtanding 'the 
impetuous efforts of the Auſtrian troops, and the confu- 
ſion occaſioned among the Pruſſians by the ſurpriſe; a vi- 
gorous ſtand was made by ſome general officers,” who, 
with admirable expedition and preſence of mind, aſſembled 
and arranged the troops as they could take to their arms, 
and led them up to the attack without diſtinction of = 
ment, place, or precedence, While the action was obſti- 
nately and deſperately maintained in this place, amidſt all 
the horrors of darkneſs, carnage, and con fuſion, the king 
being alarmed, exerted all his perſonal activity, addreſs, 
and recollection, in drawing regularity: from diſorder, ar- 
ranging the different corps, altering poſitions, reinforcing 
weak poſts, encouraging the ſoldiery, and oppoling the ef- 
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forts-'of the enemy; for although they made their chief 
unpreſhon upon the right, by the village of Hochkirchen, 
mareſchal Daun, in order to divide the attention of the 
king, made another attack upon the left, which was with 
difficulty ſuſtained, and effectually prevented him from' 
ſending reinforcements to the right, where mareſchal 
Keith, under the greateſt diſadvantages, bore the brunt 
ofthe enemy's chief endeayours. Thus the battle raged 
till nine in the morning, when this gallant officer was 
ſhot through the heart. Prince Francis of Brunſwick had 
met with the ſame fate; prince Maurice of Anhalt was 
wounded and taken prifoner, and many others were either 
ſhin or diſabled. As the right wing had been ſurpriſed, 
the tents continued ſtanding, and greatly embarraſſed 
them in their defence. The ſoldiers had never been pro- 
perly drawn up in order; the enemy {till perſevered in 
their attack with ſucceſſive reinforcements and redoubled 
reſolution; and a conſiderable ſlaughter was made by 
their artillery, which they had brought up to the heights 
of Hochkirchen. All theſe circumſtances concurring, 
could notfail to increaſe the confuſion and diſaſter of the 
Pruſſians; ſo that about ten the king was obliged to re- 
tire to Dobreſchutz, with the loſs of ſeven thouſand men, 
of all his tents, and part of his baggage. Nor had the 
Auſtrian general much cauſe to boaſt of his victory. His 
loſs of men was pretty near equal to that of the Pruſſian 
monarch: And, whatever reputation be might have ac- 
uired ur foiling that enterpriſing prince, certainly his 
ſign did not take effect in its full extent, for the Pruſ- 
ſians were next day in a condition to hazard another en- 
gagement. The king of Pruſſia had ſuſtained no damage 
which he could not eably repair, except the death of mare- 
ſchal Keith, which was doubtleſs an irreparable mis for- 
tune. F 
S XXXVII. His Pruſſian majeſty remained with his 
army ten days at Dobreſchutz, during which he endea- 
voured to bring the Auſtrians to a ſecond engagement; 
but count Daun declined the invitation, and kept his 


| * See note [T] at the end of the volume. 
9 forces 


forces ad vantageouſly poſted on eminences planted with 
artillery. His aim having been fruſtrated at Hochkir- 
chen, where he fought with many advantages on his fide, 
he would not hazard another battle upon equal terms, 
with ſuch an enterpriſing enemy, rendered more vigilant 
by the check he had received, nc reinforced from the 
army of prince Henry, and eager for an opportunity. to 
retrieve the laurel which had been ſnatched from him by 
the wiles of ſtratagem, rather than by the hand of valour. 
Count Daun, having nothing more to hope from the 
active operations of his own army, contented himſelf with 
amuſing the Pruſſian monarch in Luſatia, while the Au- 
ſtrian generals Harſche and De Ville ſhould proſecute the 
reduction of Neiſs and Coſel, in Sileſia, which they now 
actually inveſted. As the Pruſſian monarch could not 
ſpare detachments to oppoſe every different corps of his 
enemies that acted againſt him in different parts of his 
dominions, he reſolved to make up in activity what he 
wanted in number, and, if poſſible, to raiſe the ſiege of 
Neiſs in perſon, With this view be decamped from Do- 

reſchuta, and, in ſight of the enemy, marched to Gorlitz 
without the leaſt interruption. From thence he proceeded 
towards Sileſia with his uſual expedition, notwithſtanding 
all the endeavours and activity of general Laudohn, who 
haraſſed the rear of the Pruſſians, and gaiped ſome petty 


advantages over them. Count Daun not only ſent this 


detached corps to retard them in their march; but at the 
ſame time, by another route, detached a ſtrong reinforce- 
ment to the army of the beſiegers. In the mean time, 
having received intelligence that the army of prince Henry 
in Saxony was confiderably weakened, he himſelf march- 
ed thither, in hopes of expelling the prince from that 
country, and reducing the capital in the king's abſence. 
Indeed, his deſigns were ſtill more extenſive, for he pro- 
poſed to reduce Dreſden, Leipſick, and Torgau at the 


ſame time; the firſt with the main body under his own 
direction, the ſecond by the army of the Empire under 


the prince de Deux-ponts, and the third by a corps under 
general Haddick, while the forces directed by Laudohn 


ſhould exclude the king from Luſatia. In execution Lo 
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this plan he marched directly to the Elbe, which he paſſ. 
ed ut Pirna, and advanced io Preſden, which he hoped 
-wouid ſurrender without put ing him to the trouble of a 
formal ſiege. The army of prince Henry had already re- 
tired to the w ſtw ard of this capital before the prince de 
Deux ponts, u ho had found means to cut off his commu- 
nicatien with Leipſick, and even inveited that city. Dur- 
ing theſe tranſitions, general Haddick advanced againſt 
LO eee e eee 5. 
Sd XXXVTHII. The field mareſchal count Daun ap- 
pears on the ſixth day of November within fight of 
reſden, at the head of fixty thouſand men, encamped 
next day at Lockowi:z, an on the eighth his advanced 
troops attacked the Pruſſian huſſars and independent bat- 
talions, which were poſted at Strieſſen and Gruenewieſe. 
Count Schmettau, who commanded the garriſon, amount- 
Ing to ten thouſand men, apprehenſive that, in the courſe 
of {kirmiſhing, the Auſtrian troops might enter the ſub- 
urbs pellmell, poſted colonel I:zenpinz, with ſeven hun- 
dred men, in the redoubts that ſurrounded the ſuburbs, 
that in caſe of emergency they might ſupport the irregu- 
lars: At the ſame time, as the houſes that conſtituted the 
ſuburbs were generally ſo high as to overlook the ram- 
parts, and command the city, he prepared combuſtibles, 
and gave notice to the magittrates that they would be ſet 
on fire as ſoon as an Auſtrian ſhould appear within the 
place. This muſt have been a dreadful declaration to 
the mhabitants of theſe ſuburbs, which compoſe one of 
the mottelegant towns in Europe. In theſe houſes, which 
were generally lofty and magnificent, the faſhionable and 
wealthy "claſs of people reſided, and here a number of 
artiſts carried on a variety of curious manufaQures. In 
vain the magiſtrates implored the mercy and forbearance 
of the Pruſſian governor, and repreſented, in the meſt ſub- 
miſſive ſtrain, that as they were unconcerned in the war, 
they hoped they ſhould be exempted from the horrors of 
devaſtation. In vain the royal family, who remained at 
Dreſden, conjured him to ſpare that laſt refuge of diſtreſſ- 
ed royalty, and allow them at leaſt a ſecure reſidence, 
fince they were deprived of every other comfort, He = 
1 tmue 


aved the lives and liberties of himſelf and his garrifon, 
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tinned inflexible, or rather determined to execute the or- 


ders of his maſter, which indeed he could not diſobey with 
any regard to his own ſafety. On the ninth day of No- 
vember, about noon, the Auſtrian vanguard attacked the 
advanced poſt of the garriſon, repelled the huſſars, drove 
the independent battalions into the ſuburbs, and forced 
three of the redoubts, while their cannon played upon the 
town. The governor, expecting a vigorous attack next 
day, recalled his troops within the city, after they had ſet 
fire to the ſuburbs, At three in the morning the ſignal 
was made for this terrible confligration, which in a little 
time reduced to aſhes the beautiful ſuburbs of Pirna, 
which had ſo lately flouriſhed as the ſeat of gaiety, plea- 
ſure, and the ingenious arts. Every boſom warmed with 
benevalence mult be affected at the recital of ſuch calami- 
ties. It excites not only our compaſſion for the unhappy 
ſufferers, but allo our reſentment againſt the perpetrators 

of ſuch enormity. Next day mareſchal Daun ſent an of- 
ficer to count Schmettau, with a meſſage, expreſſing his 
ſurpriſe at the deſtruction of the ſuburbs in a royal reſi- 
dence, an act of inhumanity unheard of among chriſtians. 
He deſired to know if it was by the governor's order this 
meaſure was taken; and aſſured him, that he ſhould be 
reſponſible, in his perſon, for whatever outrages had 
been or might be committed againſt a place in which 
a royal family reſided. Schmettau gave him to under - 
fand that he had orders to defend the town to the laſt 
«tremity, and that the preſervation of what remained 
depended entirely on the conduct of his excellency; 
for, ſhould he think proper to attack the place, he 
(the governor) would defend himſelf from houſe to houſe, 
and from ſtreet to ſtreet, and even make his laſt effort 
in the royal palace, rather than abandon the city. 
He excuſed the deſtruction of the ſuburbs as a neceſſary 
meaſure, authoriſed by the practice of war; but he would 
have found it a difficult taſk to reconcile this ſtep to the 
laws of eternal juſtice, and far leſs to the dictates of 
commoa humanity. Indeed, if the ſcene had happened 
in an enemy's country, or if no other ſtep could have 


ſuch 
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ſuch a deſperate remedy might have ſtood excuſed by the 


Jaw ot nature and of nations: But on this occaſion he oc- 


copied a neutra city, over which he could ex-rciſe noother 
wer and #nthority, but that which he der- ved from il- 


egal force and violence; nor was he at all reduced to the 


nkerſſity of facrificmyg the place te his own ſafety, inaſ- 


much as be might have retired unmoleſted, by virtue of 
an Vononrable cepitulatien, which however he did not 
demand. Wh: ther” the peremptory order of a ſuperior 


will. in foro conſcientia, juſt ty an officer who hath com- 


mitted an il egal or innuman action, is a queſtion that an 


Fneliſh icader will fearce leave to the determination ofa 


German caſwit with one hundred and fifty thouſand 


armed men in his retinue. Be ihis as it will, Mr. Po- 


nickeu, the Saxon minifter, immediately after this tra- 


gedy was ated, without waiting for his maſter's orders, 


r-{enied a memoriel to the diet of the Empire, complain- 
ing of it as an action reſerved for the hiſtory of the war 
winch the king of Pruſſia had kindled in Germany, to be 
tranſmitted to future ages. He affirmed, that, in exe- 
cution ef Schmettau's orders, the foldiers had diſperted 
themſelves in the fireets of the Pirna and Witchen jub- 
urbs, broke open the houſes and ſhops, ſet fire to the 
combuitihies, added freſh fuel, and then ſhut the doors; 
that the viclence of the flames was kept up by red-hot 
balls fired into the houſes, and along the kreets ; that 
the wretched inhabitants who forſcok their burning 
houſes, were ſlein by the fire of the cannon and ſmall 
arms ʒ that thoſe whoendeavourei to ſave their per ſons and 
effects were puſhed down and deſtroyed by the bayonets 
of the Pruffian ſoldiers poſted in the ſtreets for that pur- 
poſe: He enumerated part:cular inftances of inhuman 
barbarity, and declared that a great number of people 
perithed,' either amid the flames, or under the ruins of 
the heuſes. The deſtruction of two hundred and fifty 
elegant heuſes, and the total ruin of the inhabitants, 
were circumſtances in themſelves ſo deplorable, as to 
need no aggiavation: But the account of the Saxon mi- 
Niſter was ſhamefully exaggerated, and all the particular 
wſtances of cruelty falſe in every circumſtance. * 
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Plotho, the miniſter of Brandenburgh, did not fail to an- 
ſwer every article of the Saxon memorial, and refute the 
particulars therein alleged, in a fair detail, authenti- 
cated by certificates under the hands of the magiſtrates, 
Judges, and principal inhabitants of Dreſden. The 
.moſt extraordinary part of this defence or vindication 
was the concluſion, in which the baron ſolemnly aſſured 
the diet, that the king of Pruſſia, from his great love to 


' mankind, always felt the greateſt emotion of ſoul, and 


the moſt exquiſite concern, at the effuſion of blood, the 
devaſtation of cities and countries, and the horrors of 
war, by which ſo many . thouſand fellow-creatures were 


orerwhelmed; and that if his ſincere and honeſt inclina- 


tion to. procure peace to Germany, his dear country, 


had met with the leaſt regard, the preſent war, attended 


with ſuch bloodſhed and deſolation, would have been pre- 
vented and avoided. He therefore declared that thoſe 
who excited the preſent troubles, who, inſtead of extin- 


| guilhings threw oil upon the flames, mult anſwer to Gad 
0 


r the ſeas of blood that had been, and would be ſhed, 
for the devaſtation of ſo many countries, and the entire 
ruin of ſo many innocent individuals. Such declarations 


coſt nothing to thoſe hardened politicians, who, feeling no 


internal check, are determined to ſacrifice every conſider- 


ation to the motives of rapacity and ambition. It would 


be happy, however, for mankind, were princes taught to 
believe, that there is really an omnipotent and all- 


judging Power, that will exact a ſevere account of their 


conduct, and puniſh them for their guilt, without any 


reſpe& to their perſons; that pillaging a whole people is 


more cruel than , robbing a ſingle perſon ; and that the 


maſſacre of thouſands is, at leaſt, as criminal as a private 
murder. | e 

S XXXIX. While count Daun was employed in 
making a. fruitleſs attempt upon the capital of Saxony, 


the king of Pruſſia proceeded in his march to Neiſs, 


which was completely inveſted on the third day of Octo- 


ber. The operations of the ſiege were carried on with 
great vigour by the Auſtrian general, De Harſche, and 
the place Was as vigoroully deff 4 


by the Pruſſian 
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governor, Theſkau, till the firſt day of November, when 


the Pruſſian monarch approached, and obliged the be- 


ſiegers to abandon their enterpriſe, M. de Harſche 
having raiſed the ſiege, the king detached general Fouquet 
with a body of troops acroſs the river Neiſs, and imme- 
diately the blockade of Coſel was likewiſe abandoned. 
De Harſche retired to Bohemia, and De Ville hovered 
about Jagernſdorf. The fortreſs of Neifs was no ſooner 
relieved, than the king of Pruſſia began his march on 
his return to Saxony, where his immediate prefence was 
required. At the ſame time, the two bodies under 
the generals Dohna and Wedel penetrated by different 
routes into that country. The former had been left at 
Cuſtrin, to watch the motions of the Ruſſians, who had 
by this time retreated to the Viſtula, and even croffed 
that river at Thorn, and the other had, during the cam- 
paign, obſerved the Swedes, who had now entirely eva. 
cuated the Pruſſian territories, ſo that Wedel was at 
liberty to co-operate with the king in Saxony. He ac- 
cordingly marched to Torgau, the fiege of which had 
been undertaken by the Auſtrian general, Haddick, who 
was repulſed. by Wedel, and even purſued to the neigh- 
bourhood of Eulenbourg. Wedel, being afterwards 
joined by Dohna, drove him from thence with conſider- 
"able loſs, and then raiſed the fiege of Leiplick, Mean- 
while, the king proſecuted his march towards the capital 
of Saxony, driving before him the body of Auſtrian 
troops, under Laudohn, who retreated to Zittau. On 
the tenth day of November count Daun retired from 
Dreſden, and with the army of the Empire fell back 
towards Bohemia; and on the twentieth the king arrived 
in that city, where he approved of the governor's con- 
duct. The Ruſſian general foreſeeing that he ſhould not 
be able to maintain his _ during the winter in Po- 
merania, unleſs he could fecure ſome ſea-port on the 
Baltic, by which he might be ſupplied with proviſions, 
. detached general Palmbach, with fifteen thouſand men, 


to heſiege the town of Colberg, an inconſiderable place, 
very meanly fortiſied. It was accerdingly inveſted on 
_ the third day of October; but the befiegers were _ 
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ſo ill provided with proper implements, or ſo little ac- 
quainted with operations of this nature, that the garriſon, 


though feeble, maintained the place againſt all their at- 
tacks for lix-and-twenty days ; at the expiration of which 
they abandoned their enterpriſe, and cruelly ravaged the 


open county in their retreat. Thus, by the activity 


and valour of the Pruſſian monarch, his generals and 
officers, fix ſieges were raiſed ahnoſt at the ſame period, 
namely, thoſe of Colberg, Neiſs, Coſel, Torgau, Leip- 
zig, and Dreſden. ol 
XL. The variety of fortune which the king of 
Pruſſia experienced in the courſe of this campaign was 
very remarkable; but the ſpirit of his conduct, and the 
rapidity of his motions, were altogether without example. 
In the former campaign we were dazzled with the luſtre 


of his victories; in this we admire his fortitude and ſkill 


in ſtemming the different torrents of adverſity, and riſing 
ſuperior to his evil fortune. One can hardly without 
aſtoniſhment recollect, that in the courſe of a few months 
he invaded Moravia, inveſted Olmutz, and was obliged 
to relinquiſh that deſign; that he marched through an 
enemy's country, in the face of a great army, which, 
though it haraſſed him in his retreat, could not, in a 
route of an hundred miles, obtain. any advantage over 
him; that in ſpite of his diſaſter at Olmutz, and the 
difficulties of ſuch a march, he penetrated into Bohemia, 
drove the enemy from Koningigratz, executed another 
dangerous and fatiguing march to the Oder, defeated a 


great army of Ruſſians, and returned by the way of 
| Saxony, from whence he drove the Auſtrian and Impe- 


rial armies ; that after his defeat at Hochkirchen, where 
he loſt two of his beſt generals, and was obliged to leave 
his tents ſtanding, he bafiled the vigilance and ſuperior 
number of the vie 


to the relief of Sileſia, invaded by an Auſtrian army, 
which he compelled to retire with precipitation from that 
province; that, with the ſame rapidity of motion, he 
wheeled about to Saxony, and once more reſcued it from 
the hands of his adverſaries ; that in one campaign he 
made twice the circuit of his dominions, relieved them 

VOL. v. R | * 


orious army, ruſhed like a whirlwind 


all 
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all in their turns, and kept all his poſſeſſions entire 


againſt the united efforts of numerous armies, conducted 
by generals of conſummate ſkill and undanntet reſolution, 
His character would have been ftill more complete, if 
his moderation had been equal to his courage; but in 
this particular we cannot applaud his condud. Iucenſed 
by the perſecuting ſpirit of his enemies, he wreaked his 


vengeance on thoſe who had done him no injury; and the 


cruelties which the Ruſſians had committed in his domi- 
nions were retaliated upon the unfortunate inhabitants 
of Saxony. In the latter end of September, the preſi- 


dent of the Pruſſian military directory ſent a letter to the 


magiſtrates of Leipzig, requiring them, in the king's 
name, to pay a new contribution of ſix hundred thouſand 
crowns, and to begin immediately with the payment of 
one third part, on pain of military execution. In anſwer 
to this demand, the magiftrates repreſented that the city 
having been exhauſted by the enormous contributions 
already raiſed, was abſolutely incapable of furniſhing 
further ſupplies ; that the trade was ſtagnated and ruined, 
and the inhabitants ſo impoveriſhed, that they could no 
longer pay the ordinary taxes. This remonſtrance made 
no impreſſion. At five in the morning the Pruſſian 
ſoldiers aſſembled, and were poſted in all the ſtreets, 
ſquares, market-places, cemeteries, towers, and ſteeples; 
then the gates being ſhut, in order to exciude the popu- 
face of the ſuburbs from the city, the ſenators were 
brought into the town-hall, and accoſted by general 
Hauſs, who told them, the king his maſter would have 
money; and if they refuſed to part with it the city ſhould 
be plundered. To this peremptory addreſs they replied 
to this effect: We have no more mone dee 
„ nothing left but life; and we W ourſelves to 
4 the kings mercy. In conſequence of this declaration, 
- diſpoſitions were made for giving up the city to be plun- 
dered. Cannon were planted in all the ſtreets, the inha- 
bitants were ordered to remain within deors, and every 
houſe reſounded with difmal cries and lamentations. The 
dreaded pillage, however, was converted into a regular 
exaction. A party of ſoldiers, commanded by a ſubat- 
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tein, went from houſe to houſe, ſignifying to every 
burgher that he ſhould produce all his ſpecie, on pain of 


immediate pillage aud maſſacre; and every inhabitant 


delivered up his all without further heſitation. About 
ſix in the evening, the ſoldiers returned to their quarters; 
but the magiſtrates were detained in confinement, and 
all the citizens were overwhelmed with grief and conſter- 
nation. Happy Britain, who knoweſt ſuch grievances 
only by report! When the king of Pruſſia firit entered 
Saxony, at the beginning of the war, he declared he had 
no deſign to make a conqueſt of that electorate, but 
only to keep it as a depoſitum for the ſecurity of his own 
dominions until he could oblige his enemies to acquieſce 
in reaſonable terms of peace; but upon his laſt arrival 
at Dreſden he adopted a new reſolution. In the hegin- 
ning of December, the Pruſſian directory of war iffued 
a decree to the deputies of the ſtates of the electorate, 


demanding a certain quantity of flour and forage, ac- 
cording to the convention formerly ſettled ; at the ſame 


time ſignifying, that though the king of Pruſſia had 
hitherto treated the eleCtorate as a country taken under 


his ſpecial protection, the face of affairs was now changed 


in ſuch a manner, that ior the future he would conſider 


it in no other light than that of a conquered country. 


The Ruſſians had ſeized in Pruſſia all the eſtates and 
effects belonging to the king's officers: A retaliation 
was now made upon the effects of the Saxon officers, 
who ſerved in the Ruſſian army. Seals were put on all 
the cabinets containing papers belonging to the privy- 


counſellors of his Poliſh majeſty, and they themſelves 


ordered to depart for Warſaw at a very ſhort warning. 
Taough the city had been impoveriſhed by former exac- 
tions, and very lately ſubjected to military execution, 
the king of Pruſſia demanded freſh contributions, and 
even extorted them by dint of ſeverities that ſhock hu- 
manity. He ſurrounded the Exchange with ſoldiers, and 
confining the merchants to ſtraw- beds and naked apart- 


ments, obliged them to draw bills for very large ſums 


on their foreign correſpondents : A method of proceeding 


much more- ſuitable to the deſpotiſm of a Perſian ſophi 
4 R 2 towards 
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towards a conquered people who profeſſed a different 


faith, than reconcileable to the character of a proteſtant 
prince towards a peaceable nation of brethren, with 
whom he was connected by the common ties of neigh. 
bourhood and religion. Even if they had acted as de- 
clared enemies, and been ſubdued with arms in their 
hands, the exceſſes of war on the fide of the conqueror 
ought to have ceaſed with the hoſtilities of the conquered, 
who, by ſubmitting to his ſway, would have become his 
ſubje&s, and in that capacity had a claim to his protec- 
tion. To retaliate upon the Saxons, who bud-ebpouſed 
no quarrel, the barbarities committed by the Ruſſians, 
with whom he was actually at war; and to treat as a 
conquered province a neutral country, which his enemies 
had entered by violence, and been obliged to evacuate by 
force of arms; was a ſpecies of conduct founded on 
pretences which overturn all right, and coniound all 
reaſon. | 

8 XLI. Having recorded all the tranſactions of the 
campaign, except thoſe in which the Swedes were con- 
cerned, it now remains that we ſhould particulariſe the 
progreſs which was made in Pomerania by the troops of 
that nation, under the command of count Hamilton. 
We have already obſerved, that in the beginning of the 
year the Pruffian general, Lehwald, had compeiled them 
to evacuate the whole province, except Straliund, which 
was likewiſe inveſted. This, in all probability, would 
have been beſieged in form, had net Lehwald reſigned 
the command of the Pruflians, on account of his great 
age and infirmities, and his ſucceſſor count Dohna been 
obliged to withdraw his troops, in order to oppoſe the 
Ruſſian army on the other ſide of Pomerania. The 
blockade of Stralſund being conſequently raiſed, and that 
part of the country entireiy evacuated by the Pruffians, 
the Swediſh troops advanced again from the ifle of Rugen, 
to which they had retired : But the ſupplies and rein- 
forcements they expected from Stockho'm were delayed 
in ſuch a manner, either ſrom a deficiency in the ſubſidies 
promiſed by Fance, or from the management of thoſe 
who were averſe to the war, that great part of the ſeaſon 
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was elapſed before they undertook any important enter- 
priſe. Indeed, while they lay encamped under the cannon 
of Stralſund, waiting for theſe ſupplies, their operations 
were retarded by the exploſion of a whole ſhip-load of 
gunpowder intended for their uſe; an event imputed to 
the practices of the Pruſſian party in Sweden, which at 
this period ſeemed to gain ground, and even threatened a 
change in the miniſtry. At length the reinforcement 
arrived about the latter end of June, and their general 
ſeemed determined to act with vigour. In the beginning 
of July, his army being put in motion, he ſent a detach- 
ment te diſlodge the few Pruſſian troops that were left at 
Anclam, Demmin, and other places, to guard that 
frontier ; and they retreated accordingly. Count Hamil- 
ton having nothing further to oppoſe him in the field, in 
a very little time recovered all Swediſh Pomerania, and 
even made hot incurſions into the Pruſſian territories. 
Meanwhile, a combined fleet of thirty-three Ruſſian and 
ſeven Swediſh ſhips of war appeared in the Baltic, and 
anchored between the iſlands of Dragoe and Amagh ; 
but they neither landed troops, nor committed hoſtilities. 
The Swediſh general advanced as far as Fehrbellin, ſent 
out parties that raiſed contributions within five-and= 
twenty miles of Berlin, and threw the inhabitants of 
that capital into the utmoſt conſternation. The king of 
Pruſſia, alarmed at their progreſs, deſpatched general 
Wedel from Dreſden, with a body of troops that were 
augmented on their march; fo that, on the twentieth of 
September, he found himſelf at Berlin with eleven thou- 
ſand effective men, at the head of whom he proceeded 
againſt count Hamilton, while the prince of Bevern, 


Vith five thouſand, advanced on the other fide from Stetin. 


At their approach, the Swediih commander retired, after 
having left a garriſon of fourteen hundred men at Fehr- 
bellin, in order to retard the Pruſſians, and ſecure the 
retreat of his army. The place was immediately attacked 
by general Wedel; and though the Swedes diſputed the 
ground from houſe to houſe with uncommon obſtinacys 
he at laſt drove them out of the town, with the loſs of 
one half of their number either killed or taken priſoners. 
We | 3 The. 
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The body of the Swediſh army, without hazarding any A] 


other action, immediately evacuated the Pruſſian territo- ci 
Ties, and returned to the neighbourhood of Stralſund, P 
intending to take winter-quarteis in the ifle of Rugen, d 

| Count Hamilton, either diiguſted at the reſtrictions he 1 
had been laid under, or finding himſelf unable to act in b 

ſuch a manner as might redound to the advantage of his - 


reputation, threw up his command, retired from the 
army, and reſigned all his other employments. - 
$ XLII. The king of Pruflia was not only favoured 2 


by a conſiderable party in Sweden, but he had alſo raiſed 4 
a ſtrong intereſt in. Poland, among ſuch palatines as had = 
always oppoſed the meaſures of the reigning family. k 
Theſe were now reinforced by many patriots, who tl 
dreaded the vicinity, and ſuſpected the deligns, of the el 
Ruſhan army. The diet of the republic was opened tl 
on the ſecond day of November; and, after warm debates, FT 
M. Malachowſki was unanimouſly elected marelchal: tl 
But no ſooner had the chambers of nuncios begun their tl 
deliberations, than a number of voices were raiſed againſt h 
the encroachments of the Ruſſian troops, who had taken b 


up their reſidence in Poland; and heavy complaints were br 
made of the damages, ſuſtained from their cruelty and 
Tapine. Great pains were taken to appeaſe theſe cla- 


maurs; and many were prevailed upon to refer theſe 
grievances to the king in ſenate; but when this difficulty b 
ſeemed almoſt ſurmounted, Padho:ſki, the nuncio of 1 
Volhinia, ſtood up, and declared that he would not per- 1 
mit any other point to be diſcuſſed in the diet, while the mn 
Ruſſians maintained the leaſt footing within the territo- re 
ries of the republic. Vain were all the attempts of the b 
courtiers to perſuade and mollify this inflexible patriot, + 


he ſolemnly proteſted againſt their proceedings, and haſtily 
withdrew ; ſo that the mareſchal was obliged to diflolve al 


the aſſembly, and recourſe was had to a ſenatus confilium, at 
; to concert proper meaſures to be taken in the preſent con- Cc 
\ juncture. The king of Poland was, on this occaſion, th 
x likewiſe diſappointed in his views of 22 for his in 
| ſon, prince Charles, in the dutchy of Courland. He ah 
had been recommended by the court of Ruſſia, and even px 


approved be 
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approved by the ſtates of that country; but two diffi- 


culties occurred. The ſtates declared, they could not 

roceed to a new election during the life of their former 
duke, count Biron, who was ſtill alive, though a priſoner 
in Siberia, unleſs their dutchy ſhould be declared vacant 
by the king and republic of Poland; and, according to 
the laws of that country, no prince could be elected, 
until he ſhould have declared himſelf of the Augſburgh 
confeſſion. His Poliſh majeſty, however, being deter- 
mined to ſurmount all obſtacles to his ſon's intereſt, 
ordered count Malachowſki, high chancellor of Poland, 
to deliver to prince Charles a dipioma, by which the 
king granted permiſſion to the ſtates of Courland to ele& 
that prince for their duke, and appointed the day for his 
election and inſtalment ; which accordingly took place in 
the month of January, notwithſtanding the clamour of 
many Poliſh grandees, who perſiſted in affirming, that 
the king had no power to grant ſuch permiſſion without 
the conſent of the diet. The viciflitudes of the campaign 
had produced no revolutions in the ſeveral ſyſtems adopted 


by the different powers in Europe. The czarina, who 
in the month of June had ſignified her ſentiments and 


deſigns againſt the king of Pruſſia, in a declaration de- 
livered to all the foreign miniſters at Peterſburgh, ſeemed 
now, more than ever, determined to act vigoroufly in 
behalf of the empreſs-queen of Hungary, and the un- 
fortunate king of Poland, who ftill reſided at Warſaw, 
The court of Vienna diſtributed among the Imperial 
miniſters at the ſeveral courts of the Empire copies of a 
reſcript, explaining the conduct of her generals fince the 
beginning of the campaign, and concluding with expreſ- 
ſions of lelf-approbation to this effect: Thovgh the 
iſſue of the campaign be not as yet entirely ſatis factory, 
and ſuch as might be defired, the Imperial court enjoys, 
at leaſt, the ſincere ſatisfaction of reflecting, that, ac- 
cording to the change of circumſtances, it inſtantly took 


the moſt vigorous reſolutions ; that it was never deficient 


in any thing that might contribute to the good of the 
common cauſe, and is now employed in making pre- 


parations, from which the moſt happy conſequences may 


be expected. 
Ro XLIII, 
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S XLIII. We have already hinted at a decree of the 
aulic council of the Empire, publiſhed in the month of 
Auguſt, enjoined all directors of circles, all Imperial 
towns, and the noblefle of the Empire, to tranſmit to 
Vienna an exact liſt of all thoſe who had diſobeyed the 
avocatoria of the Empire, and adhered to the rebellion 
raiſed by the elector of Brandenburgh; that their re- 
venues might be ſequeſtered, and themſelves puniſhed in 
their honours, perſons, and effects. As the elector of 
HFlanover was plainly pointed out, and, indeed, expreſiy 
mentioned in this decree, the king of Great Britain, by 
the hands of baron Gemmegen, his electoral miniſter, 

preſented a memorial to the diet of the Empire in the 
month of November, enumerating the inſtances in which 
he had exerted himſelf, and even expoſed his life, for the 
preſervation and aggrandiſement of the houſe of Auſtria, 
In return for theſe important ſervices, he obſerved, that 
the empreſs-queen had refuſed him the aſſiſtance ſtipulated 
in treaties againſt an invaſion planned by France, whoſe 
hatred he had drawn upon himſelf by his friendſhip to 
that princeſs; and his Imperial majeſty even denied him 
the dictatoral letters which he ſolicited ; that the court of 
Vienna had figned a treaty with the crown of France, in 

which it was ſtipulated that the French troops ſhould paſs 
the Weſer, and invade the electorate of Hanover, where 
they were joined by. the troops of the empreſs-queen, 
who ravaged his Britannic majeſty's dominions with 
greater cruelty than even the French had practiſed ; and 
the ſame duke of Cumberland, who had been wounded 
at Dettingen in the defence of her Imperial majeſty, was 
obliged to fight at Haſtenbeck againſt the troops of that 
very princeſs, in defence of his father's dominions; that 
ſhe ſent commiſſaries to Hanover, who ſhared with the 
crown of France the contributions extorted from that 
elettorate : Rejected all propoſals of peace, and diſmiſſed 
from her court the miniſter of Brunſwick-Lunenbourg : 
That his Imperial majeſty, who had ſworn to protect the 
Empire, and oppoſe the entrance of foreign troops deſ- 
tined to opprels any of the ftates of Germany, after 
wards required. the king of England to withdraw his 


troops from the countries which they occupied, that a 


French 
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French army might again have free paſſage into his Ger- 


man dominions: That the emperor had recalled- theſe. 


troops, releaſed them from their allegiance to their ſove- 
reign, enjoined them to abandou their poſts, their colours, 


and the ſervice in which they were embarked, on pain of 
being puniſhed in body, honour, and eſtate; and that 
the king of England himſelf was threatened with the 
ban of the Empire. He took notice, that, in quality of 
elector, he had been accuſed of refuſing to concur with 
the reſolutions of the diet taken in the preceding year, 
of entering into alliance with the king of Pruſſia, join- 


ing his troops to the armies of that prince, employing 


auxiliar:es belonging to the ſtates of the Empire, tending 
Engliſh forces into Germany, where they had taken pol - 
ſeſſion of Embden, and exacting contributions in different 
parts of Germany. In anſwer to theſe imputations, he 
alleged that he could not, conſiſtent with:;his own ſafety, 
or the dictates of common ſenſe, concur with a majority, 


in joining his troops, which were immediately neceſſary 


for his own defence, to thoſe which, from the arbitary 
views of the court of Vienna, were led againſt his friend 
and ally, the king of Pruſſia, by a prince who did not 
belong to the generality of the Empire, and on whom 
the command had been conferred, without a previous 
concluſum of the Germanic body: That, with reſpett - 
to his alliance with the king of Pruſſia, he had a right, 
when deſerted by his former ailies, to ſeek aſſiſtance where- 


ſoever it could be procured : And ſurely no juſt grounds 


of complaint could be offered againſt that which his 
Pruſſian majeſty lent, to deliver the electoral ſtates of 
Brunſwick, as well as thoſe of Brunſwick - Wolfenbuttel, - 
Heſſe, and Buckebourg, from the oppreſſions of their 
common enemy. Poſterity, he faid, would hardly believe, 
that at a time when the trcops of Auſtria, the Palatinate, 
and Wirtemberg, were engaged to invede the countries 
of the Empire, other members of the Germanic body, 


who employed auxiliaries in their defence, ſhould be 


threatened with outlawry and ſequeſtration. He owned, 

that, in quality of king, he had ſent over Englith troops 

to Germany, and taken poſſeſſion of Embden; ſiteps 0 
| | whic 
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| which he was accountable to no power upon earth, 


although the conſtitutions of the Empire permit the 
co-eſtates to make uſe of foreign troops, not indeed for 
the purpoſe of invaſion or conqueſt in Germany, but for 
their defence and preſ:rvation. He alſo acknowledged 
that he had reſented the conduct, and chaſtiſed the injul- 
tice, of thoſe co-cſtates who had aſſiſted his enemies, and 
Helped to ravage his dominions; inferring, that if the 
crown of France was free to pillage the eſtates of the 
duke of Brunſwick, and the landgrave cf Heſſe-Caſſel, 
becauſe they had ſupplied the king of England with 
auxiliaries; if the empreſs-queen had a right to appro- 
* to herſelf half of the contributions raiſed by the 

rench king in theſe countries, ſurely his Britannic 


majeſty had an equal right to make thoſe feel the burden 


of the war wao had favoured the unjuſt enterpriſes of 
his enemies. He expreſſed his hope, that the diet, after 
baving duly confitered* theſe circumſtances, would, by 
way of advice, propoſe to his Imperial majeſty that he 
ſhould annul his melt inconfiltent mandates, and not 
only take effectual meaſures to protect the electorate and 
its allies, but aiſo give orders for commencing againſt 
the empreſs-queen, as archdutcheis of Auſtria, the 
elector palatine, and the duke of Wirtemberg, ſuch 
proceedings as ine wanted to enſorce againſt his Britan- 
nic majeſty, cj.Hor of Brunſwick-Lunenbourg. For this 
purpole the miniſter now requeſted their excellencies to aſk 
immediately the neceſiary inſtructions for their principals. 
The reſt of this long memorial contained a juſtification 


of his Britanvic majeſty's conduct in deviating from the 


capiiniation of Clotter-Seven ; with a refutation of the ar- 
guments adduccd, and a retortion of thereproaches leve led 
againſt the king of England, in the paper cr manifeſto 
com poſed and publiſhed under the direction of the French 
miniſtry, and entitled, A Parallel of the Conduct of 


- © the King of France with that of the King of England, 


relative to the Breach of the Capitulation of Cisfter- 
„ Seven by the Hanoverians.“ But to this inveRive a more 
circumſtantial anſwer was publiſhed; in which, among 
other curious particulars, the letter of expoſtulation, ſaid 
l fi to 
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to have been written by the Pruſſi n monarch to the king 


of Great Britain after the defeat at Colin, is treated as an 


infamous piece of forgery, produced by ſome venal pen 
employed to impoſe upon the public. The author alſo, in 
his endeavours to demonſtrate his Britannic majeſty's aver- 
hon to a continental war, very juſtly obſerves, that none 


but ſuch as are unacquainted with the maritime force of 


England can believe, that, without a diverſion on the 
continent, to employ part of the enemy's force, ſhe is 
not in a condition to hope for ſucceſs, and maintain her 
ſaperiority at ſea. . England, therefore, had no intereſt 
to foment quarrels or wars in Europe; but, for the 
ſame reaſon, there was room to fear that France 
would embrace a different ſyſtem : Accodmgly, ſhe 
took no pains to conceal her views, and her envoys de- 
clared publicly, that a war upon the continent was ine- 
vitable; and that the king's deminions in Germany 
would be its principal object.“ He afterwards, in the 
courſe of his argumentation, adds, that they mutt be 
very ignorant, indeed, who imagine that the forces of 
England are not able to reſiſt thoſe of France, unleſs the 
latter be hindered from turning all her efforts to the fea. 
In caſe of a war upon the continent, the two powers mult 
pay ſubſidies; only with this difference, that France 
can employ her own land forces, and aſpire at conqueſts. 
Such were the profeſſed ſentiments of the Britiſh miniſtry, 
founded upon eternal truth and demonttration, and openly 
avowed, when the buſineſs was to prove that it was not 
the intereſt of Great Britain to maintain a war upon the 
continent; but, afterwards, when this continental 
war was eagerly eſpouſed, foiteted, and cheriſhed by 
the blood and treaſure of the Engliſh nation, then 
the partiſans of that very miniſtry, which had thus 
declared that England, without any diverſion on the 
continent of Europe, was an over-match for France by 
ſea, which may be termed the Britiſh element ; then their 
partiſans, their champions, declaimers, and dependants, 
were taught to riſe in rebellion againſt their former doc- 
trine, and, in defiance of common ſenſe and reflection, 
athrm that a diverlion in Germany was abſolutely neeeſ- 
| fary 
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Cary to the ſucceſsful iſſue of England*s operations in | 


Aſia, Africa, and America. Notwithſtanding all the facts 
and arguments afſembled in this elaborate memorial, to 
expoſe the ingratitude of the empreſs- queen, and demon- 
ſtrate the oppreſſive meaſures adopted by the Imperial 
power, it remains to be proved, that the member of a 
community is not obliged to yield obeòience to the reſo. 
lutions taken, and the decrees publiſhed, by the majo- 
rity of thoſe who compoſe this community; eſpecially 
when reinforced with the authority of the ſupreme 
magiſtrate, and not repugnant to the fundamental 
conititution on which that community was eſtabliſhed. 

I XLIV. If the empreſs- queen was not gratified to the 
extent of her wiſhes in the fortune of the campaign, at 
leaſt her ſelf-importance was flattered in another point, 
which could not fail of being intereſting to a princeſs 
famed for a plowing zeal and inviolable attachment to 
the religion of Rome. In the month of Auguſt the pope 
conferred upon her the title of apoſtolical queen of Hun- 
gary, conveyed by a brief, in which he extolied her 
piety, and lanched out into retroſpective eulogiums of 
her predeceſſors, the princes of Hungary, who had been 
always accuſtcmed to fight and overcome for the catholic 


faith under this holy banner. This compliment, how- 
ever, ſhe did not derive from the regard of Proſper Lam- - 


bertini, who exerciied the papal ſway under the aſſumed 
name of Benedict XIV. That pontiff, univerſally 
eſteemed for his good ſenſe, moderation, and humanity, 
had breathed his laſt in the month of April, in the 
eighty-fourth year of his age; and in July was ſucceeded 
in tke papacy by cardinal Charles Rezzonico, biſhop of 
Padua, by birth a Venetian. He was formerly auditor of 
the Rota; afterwards promoted to the purple by pope 
Clement X11. at the nomination of the republic of Venice; 
was diſtinguiſhed by the title of St. Maria d*Ara Cceli, 
the principal convent of the Cordeliers, and nominated 
protector of the Pandours, or Illyrians. When he al- 
cended the papa! chair, he aſſumed the name of Clement 
XIII. in gratitude to the. laſt of that name, who was his 
benefactor. Though of a diſagreeable perſon, and even 
N N deformed 
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deformed in his hody, he enjoyed good health, and a vigor- 


ous conſtitution. As an eccleſiaſtic, his life was exem- 


plary; his morals were pure and unimpeached : In his 
character he is ſaid to have been learned, diligent, fteady, 
devout, and, in every reſpe&t, worthy to ſucceed ſuch a 
predeceſſor as Benedict. 2 „ 

$ XLV. The king of Spain wiſely perſiſted in reaping 


the advantages of a neutrality, notwithſtanding the in- 


trigues of the French partiſans at the court of Madrid, 
who endeavoured to alarm his jealouſy by the conqueſts 
which the Engliſh had protected in America. The king 
of Sardinia ſagaciouſly kept aloof, reſolving, in imita- 
tion of his predeceſſors, to maintain his power on a re- 
ſpectable footing, and be ready to ſeize all opportunities 
to extend and promote the intereſt of his crown, and the 
ad vantage of his country. As for the king of Portugal, 
he had prudently embraced the ſame ſyſtem of forbear- 
ance : But, in the latter end of the ſeaſon, his attention 
was engroſſed by a domeſtic incident of a very extraordi- 
nary nature. Whether he had, by particular inſtances 
of ſeverity, exaſperated the minds of certain individuale, 
and exerciſed his dominion in ſuch acts of arbitrary 
power as excited a general ſpirit of diſaffection among his 
nobility ; or, laftly, by the vigorous meaſures purſued 
againſt the encroaching Jjeſuits in Paraguay, and their 
correſpcndents in Portugal, had incurred the reſentment 
of that ſcciety, we ſhall not pretend to determine: 
Perhaps all theſe motives concurred in giving birth to a 
conſpiracy againſt his life, which was actually executed 
at this juncture with the moit deſperate refoiution. On 
the third day of September, the king, according to 
cuſtom, going out in a carriage to take the air, accom- 
panied by one domeſtic, was, in the night, at a folitary 


place near Belem, attacked by three men on horſeback, 


armed with muſquetoons, one of whom fired his piece 
at the coachraan without effect. The man, however, 
terrified both on his own account and that of his ſove-- 
reign, drove the mules at full ſpeed; a circumſtance 
which, in ſome meaſure, diſconcerted the other two con- 
ſpirators, who purſued him at full gallop, and having 
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no leiſure to take aim, diſcharged their pieces at random 
throngh the back cf the carriage. The flugs with 
whielk they were loaded happened to pals between the 
king's right arm and his breaſt, dilacerating the parts 
from the ſhoulder to the elbow, but without damaging 
the bone, or penetrating into the cavity of the body. Find- 
ing himſelf grievouſly wounded, and the blood flowing 
apace, he, with ſuch preſence of mind as cannot be ſuffi- 
ciently admired, inſtead ef proceeding to the palace, 
which was at ſome diſtance, ordered the coachman to 
return to Junqueria, where his principal ſurgeon retided, 
and there his wounds were immediately dreſſed. By this 
reſolution, he not only prevented the irreparable miſchief 
that might have ariſen from an exceſſive effuſion of blood; 
but, without all doubt, ſaved his life from the hands of 


other ailaſſins, poſted on the road to accompliſh the re- 


gicide, in caſe he ſhould eſcape alive from the firſt at- 
tack. This inſtance of the king's recollection was mag- 
nified into a miracle, on a ſuppoſition that it muſt have 
been the effect of divine inſpiration; and, indeed, among 
a people addicted to ſuperſtition, might well paſs ior a fa- 
vaurable interpoſition of Providence. The king, being 
thus diſabled in his right arm, iſſued a decree, inveſting 
the queen with the abſolute power of government. In the 
mean time, no perſon had acceſs to his preſence but herſelt, 
the firſt miniſter, the cardinal de Saldanha, the phy ſicians, 
and furgeons. An embargo was immediately laid on all 


the ſhipping in the port of Liſbon. Rewards were pub-, 


licly offered, together with the promile of pardon to the 
accomplices, for detecting any of the aſſaſſins; and ſuch 
other meaſures uſed, that in a little time the whole con- 
ſpiracy was diſcovered : A conſpiracy the more danger- 
ous, as it appeared to have been formed by perſons of the 
firſt quality and influence. The duke de Aveiro, of 
the family of Maſcarenhas ; the marquis de Tavora, who 
had been viceroy of Goa, and now actually enjoyed the 
commiſſion of general of the horſe ; the count de At- 


tougui, the marquis de Alloria, together with their 


wives, children, and whole families, were arreſted im- 


mediately after the aſſaſſination, as principals in the de- 
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fign; and many other accomplices, including ſome 
Jeſuits, were apprehended in the ſequel. The further 
proceedings on this myſterious affair, with the fate of the 
conſpirators, will be particulariſed among the tranſac- 
tions of the following year. At preſent, it will be ſuffic i- 
ent to obſerve, that the king's wounds were attended with 
no. bad conſequences ; nor did the impriſonment of thoſe 
noblemen produce any diſturbance in the kingdom. 

S XLVI. The domeſtic occurrences of France were 
tiſſued with a continuation of the diſputes between the 
parliaments and clergy, touching the bull Unigenitus. 
In vain the king had interpoſed his authority; firſt pro- 
poſing an accommodation; then commandmg the par- 
liament to forbear taking cognizance of a religious conteſt, 
which did not fall under their juriſdiction; and, thirdly, 
baniſning their perſons, and abrogating their power. 
He afterwards found it neceflary to the peace of his do- 
minions to recall and reinſtate thoſe venerable patriots; 
and being convinced of the intolerable inſolence and tur- 


bulent ſpirit of the archbiſhop of Paris, had exiled that 
prelate in his turn. He was no ſooner re- admitted to his 


function, than he reſamed his former conduct, touch- 
ing the dem al of the ſacraments to thoſe who refuſed 
to acknowledge the bull Unigenitus: He even acted 
with redoubled zea!; intrigued with the other prelates; 
caballed among the inferior clergy; and not only re- 
vived, but augmented, the troubles throughout the whole 
kingdom. Biſhops, curates, and monks, preſumed to 
withhoid ſpiritual conſolation from perſons in extremity, 
and were puniſhed by the civil power. Other par- 
liaments of the kingdom followed the example ex- 
hibited by that of Paris, in aſſerting their authority and 
privileges. The king commanded them to deſiſt, on 
pain of incurring his indignation : They remonſtrated, 


and perſevered; while the archbiſhop repeated his in- 


junctions and cenſures, and continued to inflame the d't- 
pute to ſuch a dangerous degree, that he was given to 
underitand he ſhould be again obliged to quit the capital, 
ii he did not proceed with more moderation. But _ 
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chief care of the French miniſtry was employed in regu- 
lating the finances, and eſtabliſhing funds of credit for 
raiſing money to pay ſubſidies, and maintain the war in 
Europe and America. In the courſe of this year they 
had not only conſiderably reinforced their armies in Ger- 
many, but made ſurpriting efforts to ſupply the colony 
of Canada with troops, artillery, ſtores, and ammunition, 
for its defence againſt the operations of the Britiſh forces, 
which greatly outnumbered the French upon the conti- 
nent. I he court of Verſailles practiſed every ſtratagem to 
clude the vigilance of the Engliſh cruizers. The inips deſ- 
tined for America they detached, both ſingle and in convoys, 
ſometimes from the Mediterranean, ſometimes from their 
harbours in the Channel. They aſſembled tranſports in one 
port, in order to withdraw the attention of their enemies 
from ancther, where their convoys lay ready for failing ; 
and in boiſterous weather, when the Engliſh could no 
longer block up their harboufs, their ftore-ſhips came 
forth, and hazarded the vovage, for the relief of their Ame- 
rican ſettlements. Thoſe that had the good fortune to arrive 
on the coaſt of that continent were obiiged to have recourſe 
to different expedients for eſcaping the Britiſh ſquadrons 
ſtationed at Halifax, cr cruizing in the bay of St. Lau- 
Fence. They either venturcd to navigate the river before 
it was clear of the ice, fo early in the ſpring, that the 
enemy had not yet quitted the harbour of Nova-Scotia ; 
or they waited on the coait of Newfoundland for ſuch 
thick fogs as. might ſcreen them from the notice of the 
Engliſh cruizers, in failing up the gulf; or, laſtly, they 
penetrated through the Streights of Belleifle, a dangerous 
paſſage, which, however, led them directly into the river 
St. Laurence, at a conſiderable diſtance above the (tation 
of the Britiſh ſquadron. Though the French navy was 
by this time ſo reduced, that it could neither face the 
Engliſh at fea, nor furniſh proper convoys for commerce, 
her minittry nevertheleſs attempted to alarm the ſubjects Jo 
of Great Britain with the project of an invaſion, Flat- £0 
bottomed boats were built, tranſports collected, large of 
Mips of the line equipped, and troops ordered to aſſemble 2 
145 ; of on the 
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on the coaſt for embarkation; but this was no more than 
a feint to arouſe the apprehenſion of the Engliſh, diſcon- 
cert the adminiſtration, prejudice the national credit, 
and deter the government from ſeuding forees to keep 
alive the war in Germany. A much +more effectual 
method they took to diſtreſs the trade of England, by lay- 
ing up their uſeleſs ſhips of war, and encouraging the 
equipment of ſtout privateers, which did confiderable 
damage to the commerce of Great Britain and Ireland, 
by cruizing in the ſeas of Europe and America. Some of 
them lay cloſe in the harbours of the Channel, fronting 
the coaſt of England, and darted out occaſionally on the 
trading ſhips of this nation, as they received intelligence 
from boats employed for that purpoſe. Some choſe their 


ſtation in the North Sea, where a great number of cap- 


tures were made upon the cealt of Scotland; others 
cruized in the chops of the Channel, and even to the weſt- 
ward of Ireland; but the far greater number ſcoured the 
ſeas in the neighbourhood of the Leeward Iſlands in the 
Weſt Indies, where they took a prodigious number 'of 
Britiſh ſhips, ſailing to and from the ſugar colonies, and 
conveyed them to their own ſettlements in Martinique, 
Guadaloupe, or St. Domingo. | 


S XLVIE. With refpe& to the war that raged in Ger- 


many, the king of Denmark wiſely pur:ned that courſe, 
which happily preterved him from being involved in 


thoſe troubles by which great part of Europe was agita- 


ted, and terminated in that point of national advantage 
which a king ought ever to have in view for the benefit of 
his people. By obſerving a ſcrupulous neutrality, he 
enhanced his importance among his neighbours : He ſaw 


+ m'e:t courted by all the belligerent powers: He faved 
the biocd and treaſure of his ſubjects: Re received large 


ſubſid ice, in conſideration of his forbearance; and en- 
joyed, unmoleſted, a much more conlidcrable thare of 
commerce than he could expect to carry on, even in times 
of univerſal tranquillity. He could not perceive that 
the proteſtant religion had any thing to appichend from 
the contederacy which was formed againk the Pruſſian 
monarch ; nor was he miſl-d into ali tie expenſe, the 
S 3 perilsg 
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perils, and diſquiets of a ſanguinary war, by that igni, 
Fatuus which hath ſeduced and impoveriſnhed other opu- 
lent nations, under the ſpecious title of the balance of 
wer in Germany, Howſoever he might be ſwayed 
by private inclination, he did not think it was a point 
of conſequence to his kingdom, whether Pomerania 
was poſſeſſed by Sweden or Pruſſia; whether the French 
army was driven back beyond the Rhine, or penetrated 
once more into the electorate of Hanover; whether the 
empreſs-queen was firipped of her remaining poſſeſhons 
in Sileſia, or the king of Pruſſia circumſcribed withir 
the original bound of his dominion. He took it for 
granted that France, for her own ſake, would prevent 
the ruin of that enterpriſing monarch; and that the houſe 
of Auſtria would not be to impolitic, and blind to its 
own intereſt, as to permit the empreſs of Ruſſia to make 
ant retain conqueſts in the Empire: But even if theſe 
powers ſhould be weak enough to ſacrifice all the maxims 
of ſound policy to caprice cr reſentment, he did not think 
himſelt fo deeply concerned in the event, as, for the diſ- 
tant proſpect of what might poſſibly happen, to plunge 
headlong into a war that muit be attended with certain 
and immediate diſadvantages. True it is, he had no he- 
rediiary eleQorate in Germany that was threatened with 
invaſion ; nor, if he had, is it to be ſuppoſed that a 
prince of his ſagac:ty and patriotiſm would have im- 
poveriſhed his kin; dom of Denmark, for the precarious 
defence of a diſtant territory. It was reſerved for ano- 
ther nation to a opt the pernicious abſurdity of waſting 
its blood and treature, exhauſting its revenues, loading 
its own back with the mot grievous impoſitions, incur- 
ring an enormous debt, big with bankruptcy and ruin; 
in a word, of expending above an hundred and fifty 
millions ſterling in fruitleſs efforts to defend a diſtant 
country, the entire property of which was never valued 
at one twentieth part of that ſum; a country with which 
it had no natural connexion, but a common alliance 
ariſing from accid-nt. The king of Denmark, though 
himſeif a prince of the Empire, and poſſeſſed of domi- 


nions in Germany, almoſt contiguous to the ſcenes of the 
5 pre ſent 
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preſent war, did not yet think himſelf ſo nearly con- 
cerned in the iſſue, as to declgre himſelf either prin- 
cipal or auxiliary in the quarrel: Vet he took care 


e maintain his forces by ſca and land upon a reſpect- 


zvle ſooting; and by this conduct, he not only provided 
ior the ſecurity of his own country, but overawed the 
delligerent powers, who conſidered him as a prince capa- 
ble of making either {cale preponderate, juſt as he might 
chuſe to tiim the balance. Thus he prefer ved his wealth, 
commerce, and conſequence undininiſhed 3 and, inſtead 
91 being hataſled as a party, was honoured as an 
umpire. | 

S XLVIII. The United Provinces, though as averſe 


2s his Daniſh majeſty to any part:cipaticn in the war, 


did not, however, fo ſcrupulouſly obſerve the neutrality 
vey profeſſed: At laſt, the traders of that republic, 
either from an inordinate thirſt of lucre, or a ſecret bias 
i favour of the enemies of Great Britain, ail:ſted the 
French commerce with all the appearance of the moſt fla- 
grant partiality, We have, in the beginning of this 
zcar's tranſactions, oblerved, that a great number ef 
their ſhips were taken by the Engliſh cruizers, and con- 
demned as legal prizes, for having French property on 
board : That the Dutch merchants, exaiperated by their 
wifes, exclaimed againſt the Engliſh as pirates and rob- 


ters, petitioned the States for redreſs in very high terms, 


and even loudly clamoured for a war againſt Great 
Britain. The charge of violence and injuttice, which 


_ Ewy brought againſt the Engliſh, for taking and confiſ- 


cuing the ſhips that tranſported to Europe the produce of 
ine French iflands in the Weſt Indies, they founded on 
ne tenth article of the treaty of commerce between 
Grear Britain and the States- general of the United Pro- 
aces, concluded in the year one thouſand fix hundred 
22d ſixty-eight, ſtipulating, „ That whatever ſhail be 
wund on board the ſhips of the ſubjects of the United 
rorinces, though the lading, or part thereof, may be- 
ag: to the enemies of Great Britain, ſhall be free and 
\ moleſted, except theſe be prohibited goods, winch are 
de ſerved in tac manner deicried Vy the * ar. 
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ticles.” From this article the Datch merchants argued, 
that, if there be no prohibited goods on board, the Engliſh 
had no right to ſtop or moleſt any of their ſhips, or make 
the leaſt inquiry to whom the merchandize helonged, 
whence it was brought, or whither bound. This plea the 
Engliſh caſurſts would by no means admit, for the fol- 
lowing reaſons: A general and perpetual licence to 
carry on the whole trade of their enemy would be ſuch a 
glaring abſurdity, as no convention could authorile : 
Common ſenſe has ditated, and Grotins declared, that 
no man can be ſuppoſed to have conſented to an ab- 
ſurdity ; therefore the interpretation given by the Dutch 
to this article could not be ſuppoſed to be its true and 
genuine meaning; which indeed relates to nothing 
more than the common courſe of trade, as it was uſually 
carried on in time of peace. But, even ſhould this in- 
terpretation be accepted, the article, and the treaty itſelf, 
would be ſuperſeded and annulled by a ſubſequent treaty, 
concluded between the two nations in the year one thou- 
fand fix hundred and feventy-fve, and often confirmed 
fince that period, ſtipulating, in a ſecret article, That 
neither of the contracting parties ſhould give, nor con- 
ſent that any of their ſubjects and inhabitants ſhonld 
give, any aid, favour, or counſel, directly or indire&tly, 
by land or fea, or on the freſh waters; nor ſhould furniſh, 
or permit the fubjects or inhabitants of their reſpective 
territories to furniſh, any ſhips, ſoldiers, ſeamen, victuals, 
mon'es, inſtruments of war, gunpowder, or any other ne- 
ceſſaries for making war, to the enemies of either party, of 
any rank or condition ſoever. Now the Dutch have 


infringed this article in many inſtances during the preſent 


war, both in Europe and America; and, as they have 
ſo openly contravened one treaty, the Engliſh are not 
obliged to obſerve any other. They, moreover, for- 
feited all right to the obſervance of the treaty in queſtion, 
by refuſing the ſuccovrs with which they were bound, in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, to furniſh the king of Great 
Britain in cafe any of his territories in Europe ſhon]d be 
a tacked: For nothing could be more weak and frivolous 
than the allegation upon which this refuſal was founded; 
| | EY. | namely, 
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namely, that the hoſtilities in Europe were commenced 
by the Engliſh, when they ſeized and con fitcated the 
veſſels of France; and they, being the aggreſſors, had 
no right to inſiſt upon the ſuccoui s ſtipulated in a treaty 
which was purely defcenfive. If this argument has any 
weight, the treaty itſelf can have no ſignificat on. The 


French, as in the preſent cale, will always commence the 


war in America; and when their ſhips, containing re- 
mforcements and ſtores for the maintenance of that war, 
Mall be taken on the European ſeas, perhaps in conſe- 
quence of their being expoſed for that purpole, they wil 
exclaim that the Engliſh were the aggreſſors in Europe, 
conſequently deprived of all benefit accruing iron tie 
«detcniive treaty ſubſiſting between them and the States. 
general of the United Provinces. It being impoſſible for 
he Englith to terminate the war, while cheir enemies de- 
rive the linews of it from their commerce carried on in neu- 
ral bottoms, they are obliged to ſuppreſs ſuch co:Jufions, 
by that neceſſity which Grotius himſelf hath allowed to be 
= \vHeient excuſefor deviating ſrom the letter of any treaty 
v hatſocver. In time of peace no Dutch ſhips were per- 
mitted to carry the produce of any French fugar ifland, 
cr even to trade in any of the French ports in America cr 


the Weſt Indies; conſequently, the treaty which they 


quote can never juſtity them in carrying on 2 commerce, 
which, as it did not exift, and wes not foreſeen, could 


not pcflibly be guarded againſt when that convention 


was ratificd. Grotius, whole authoritv is held in ſuch 


veneration among the Dutch, has detec mined that every 


raticn has a right to ſeize and confilcate the goods of any 
neutral power, which ſhall attempt to carry them into 
ny place which is blocked up by that nation, either by 
iand or fea, The French iflanas in. the Weſt Indies were 
to blocked up by the Engliſh cruizers, that they could re- 
cerve no relief ſrom their own government, confequently 
no neutral power could attempt to fupply them without 
dalling under this predicament *, It was for theſe rea- 
| | ſons 
In the reign of king William, when the Engliſh and 
Dutch were engaged in a war againſt France, the northern 
powers of Sweden and Denmark atterapted wan the 
ranch 
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ſons that the king of England declared, by the mouth of 
Mr. Vorke, his miniſter plenipotentiary at the Hague, 


in a conference held in the month of Auguſt with the de- 
puties of the States-general, that though he was ready to 
concur in every meaſure that ſhould be propoſed for giving 
ſatisfaction to their high mightinęſſes, with whom he had 
always ſtudied to live in the moſt perfect union, he was 
nevertheleſs determined not to ſuffer the trade of the French 
colonies in America to be carried on by the ſubjects of 
other powers, under the ſpecious pretext of neutrality; 
nor to permit words to be interpreted as a licence to 
drive a trade with his enemies, which, though not par- 
ticularly ſpecified in the articles of contraband, was ne- 
vertheleſs rendered ſuch in all reſpects, and in every 
ſenſe, by the nature of the circumſtances. It is not at all 
more ſurpriſing that the Dutch merchants ſhould com- 
plain, than that the Engliſh government ſhould perfitt in 
connſcating the ſhips that were found to contain the mer- 


chandize of their enemies. The individual traders orf 


every mercantilz nation will run coniiderable rifques in 
extending their particular commerce, even waen . they 
know it muſt be detrimental to the general intereſt of 
their country. In the war maintained by the confederates 
againſt Louis XIV. of France, the merchants* ſhips of 
the Dutch cairied on an uninterrupted trade to the French 
ports: And, notwithitanding the repeated ſolicitations 
of England, the States-general could never be prevailed 
upon to prohibit this commerce, which undoubtedly 
enabled France to protract the war. The truth is, they 


French commerce, under the ſhade of neutrality ; but the 
Dutch and Engliſh joined in ſeizing the veſſels that were thus 
employed. Complaints of theſe caprures were made at Lon- 
don and the Hague, and the complainants were given to un- 
derſtand at both places, that they ſhould not be allowed to 
carry on auy trade with France, but what was uſual in time 
of peace. In conſequence of this declaration, Mr. Groning 
formed the deſign of writing a treatiſe on the freedom of na- 
vigation, and communicated the plan of his work to the ce- 
lebrated Puffendorff, who ſignified his ſentiments in a letter 
which is preſerved by the learned Barbeyrac, in his notes 
upon that author's treatiſe on the Law of Nature and Na- 
tions. FR 

gave 
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gave the Britiſn miniſtry to underſſand, that unleſs they 
connived at this traffic, their ſubjects could not poſſibly 
defray their proportion of the expenſe at which the war 
was maintained. It is well known through all Europe, 
that the ſubjed s of the United Provinces reaped conſider- 
able advantage, not only from this branch of illicit trade, 
but alſo by providing for both armies in Flanders, and by 
the practice of ſtock- jobbipg in England; conſequently, it 
was not the intereſt either of the States- general, or the 
Engliſh general, between whom there was a very good un- 
deritanding, to bring that war to a ſpeedy concluſion; nor, 
indeed, ought we to fix the imputation of partiality upon a 
whole nation, for the private conduct of individuals, in- 
fluenced by mctives of ſelf- intereſt, which co-operate with 
the ſame energy in Holland, and among the ſubje&s of 
Great Britain. In the courſe of the former war, fuch a 
ſcandalous appetite for gain prevailed in different parts of 
the Britiſh dom inions, that the French iſlands were actu- 
ally ſupplied with proviſions, ſlaves, and lumber, from Ire- 
land and the Britiſh colonies in North America: And 
Martinique, in particular, muſt have ſurrendered to the 
commander of the Engliſh ſquadron ftationed in theſe 
eas, had it not been thus ſupported by Engliſh ſub- 
jects. Certain it is, the Dutch had ſome reaſon to com- 
plain that they were decoyed into this ſpecies of traffic by 
the article of a treaty, which, in their opinion, admitted 
of no limitation; and that the government of Great 
Britain, without any previous warning, or explaining 
its ſentiments on this ſubject, ſwept the ſea at once of all 
their veſſels employed in this commerce, and condemned 
them, without mitigation, to the entire ruin of many 
thouſand families. Conſidering the intimate connexion 
of mutual intereſt ſubſiſting between Great Britain and 
the States ot the United Provinces, they ſeem to have had 
ſome right to an intimation of this nature, which, in 

all probability, would have induced them to reſign all 
proipe&t of advantage from the proſecution of ſuch 
iafhc. en 5 | 

S XLIX. Beſides the univerſal clamour excited in 


Holland, and the famous memorial preſented to the 


States £ 
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States-general, which we have already mentioned in ano- 
ther place, a deputation of merchants waited four times 
ſucceſſively on the princeſs regent, toexplain their griev- 
ances, and demand her concurrence in augmenting the 
navy for the preſervation of their commerce. She pro- 
mile to interpoſe her beſt offices with the court of Great 
Pritam; and theſe co-operating with repreſeatations 
made by the States-general, the Englith miniſter was em- 

owered to open conferences at the Haghe, in order to 
— all matters in diipute to an amicable accommoda- 
tion. Theſe endeavours, however, proved ineffectual, 
The Britiſh cruizers continued to take, and the Britiſh 
courts to cor.demn, all Dutch veſſels containing the pro- 
duce of the French ſugar iſlands. The merchants of 
Holland and Zealand renewed their complaints with re- 


doubled clamour, and all the trading part of the nation, 


reinforced by the whole party that oppoſed the houſe of 


Orange, cried aloud for an immediate augmentation of 


the marine, and repriials upon the pira'es of England. 
The princels, in order to avoid extremities, was obliged 
nat anly to employ all her perſonal influence with the 
Stares-general, but alſo to play off one faction agaiaff 
another, in the way of remonſtrance and exclamation. 
As far back as the month of June, ſhe preſented a me- 
morial to the States-general, reminding them, that in the 
beginning of the war between France and England, ſhe 
had adviied an :u2mentation ſhould be made in their 
land forces, io ſtiengttun the garriſons of the frontier 
towns, and cover the territories of the republic from in- 
vaſon. She gave them to underſtard, that the provinces 
ef» Gueldres and Overyſſel, imimidated by the proximity 
of two formidable armies, had reſolved to demand that 
the avgmem ation of their land forces ſhould be tzken into 
conſideration by the other provinces z and requeſted her 
to reinforce their ſolicitations that this meaſure might 
immediately take place. This requeſt, ſhe faid, ſhe the 


more readily granted, as ſhe could not but be ſenſible of 


the imminent danger that threatened the republic, eſ- 


pecially ſince the Hanoverian army had paſſed the Rhine; 


and as it behoved the ſtate to put itfelf in a condition to 


hinder 
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hinder either army from retiring into the territories of the 
republic, if it ſhould be defeated ; for, in that caſe, the 


conqueror being authoriſed.to purſue his enemy wherever 


he can find him, would bring the war, into the heart of 
their country. This repreſentation had no other effect 
than that of ſuſpending the mealure which each party pro- 
poſed. The princels, in her anſwer to the fourth depu- 
tation of the-merchants, declared that ſhe beheld the pre- 
ſent ſtate of their trade with the moit anxious concern; 
that its want of protection was not her fault, but that of 
the towns of Dort, Haerlem, Amſterdam, Torgau, Rot- 
terdam, and the Brille, to whoſe conduct it was owing, 
that the forces of the ftate, by ſea and land, were not 
now on a better footing. The deputies were afterwards 
referred to her miniſter, M. de Ja Larey, to whom they 
repreſented, that the augmentation of the land forces, and 
the equipment of a fleet, were matters as diſtinct from 


each other as light from darkneſs ; that there was no 


preſſing motive for an augmentation of the army, where- 
as, innumerable reaſons rendered the equipment of a fleet 
a matter of the moſt urgent neceſſity. Ina few days at- 
ter this repreſentation was made, the princeſs, in an al- 
ſembly of the States-general, requeſted their high mighti- 
neſſes, that ſeeing their earneit and repeated efforts to in- 
duce the provinces of Holland, Zealand, Friefland, and 
Weſt-Frieſland, to acquieſce in the propoſed augmenta- 
tion of forces by ſea and land, had not hitherto met with 


| ſucceſs, they would now conſider and deliberate upon 


ſome expedient for terminating this affair, and the ſooner 
the better, in order, on one hand, to ſatisfy the ſtrong and 
well- grounded inſtances made by the provinces of Guel- 


res, Utrecht, Overyſſel, and Groningen; and, on the 


other, to comply with the ardent juſt deſires expreſſed by 
the commercial inhabitants of the country. She told 
them, that the deputation which waited on her conſiſted 
of forty merchants, a number that merited attention no 
leſs than the ſpeech they pronounced, of which a great 
number of printed copies were diſtributed through all 
parts of the country. Without making any particular 
remarks on the harangue, ſhe only obleryed, that the 
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drift of it did not tend to faciliate the negotiation begun 
with Great Britain, nor to induce the nation to prefer a 
convention to a rupture with that crown. From this 
circumſtance ſhe inferred, it was more than time to finiſh 
the deliberations on the propoſal for augmenting the 
forces both by ſea and land; a meaſure, without which 


the was convinced in her conſcience the ſtate was, and 


would always remain, expoſed to all ſorts of misfortune 
and danger, both now and hereafter. 
& L. In conſequence of this interpoſition, the States- 


general that ſame day ſent a letter to the ſtates of Hol- 


land and Weſt- Frieſland, communicating the ſentiments 


of the princels regent, and infifting upon the neceſſity of 


complying with her propoſal of the double augmentation. 
T hey obſerved, that an augmentation of the land forces; 
for the defence of the frontiers, was unavoidable, as well 
as an equipment by ſca for the ſecurity of commerce: 
That the ſtates of the provinces of Gueldres, Utrecht, 
Overyflel, and Groningen, joined with them in the ſame 
opinion; and accordingly had inſiſted, by divers letters 
and propolitions, on thoſe two points ſo eſſential to the 


public intereſt. They repreſented the danger of delay, 


and the fatal effects of ditcord : They propoſed, that b 
a reciprocal indulgence one party ſhould comply wit 
the ſentiments of the other, in order to avoid a ſchiſm 
and dangerous divifien among the confederates, the con- 


ſequences of which would be very deplorable ; while the 


republic; in the mean time, would remain in a defenceleſs 
condition, both by ſea and land, and depend upon the 
arbitrary power of its neighbours. They conjured them, 
therefore, as they valued the ſafety of their county, and 
all that was dear to them, as they regarded the protection 
of the good inhabitants, the concord and harmony which 
at all times, but eſpecially at the preſent critical juncture, 


was of the laſt neceſſity, that they would ſeriouſly reflect 


upon the exhortations of her royal highneſs, as well as on 
the repeated inſtances of the majority of the confederates ; 
and take a wiſe and falutary reſolution with regard to 
the propoſed augmentation of the land forces, ſo that this 


addition, together with an equipment at ſea, might, the 
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ſooner the better, be unanimouſly brought to a concluſion. 
It was undoubtedly the duty of all who wiſhed well to 
their country, to moderate the heat and precipitation of 
thoſe, who, provoked by their. loſſes, and ſtimulated by 
reſentment, endeavoured at this period to involve their 
nation in a war with Great Britain. Had matters been 
puſhed to this extremity, in a few months the republic 
would, in all probability, have been brought to the brink 
of ruin. The Dutch were dittratted by internal diyi- 
ſions; they were altogether unprovided for hoſtilities by 
ſea ; the ocean was covered with their trading veſſels; 


and the naval armaments of Great Britain were ſo nume- 


rous and powerful as to render all reſiſtance on that ele- 
ment equaliy vain and pernicious. The Engliſh could 
not only have ſccured the ſeas, and made prize of their 
ſhipping, but were alſo in a condition to reduce or demo- 
liſh all their towns in Zealand, where they would hardly 


have met with any oppoſition. 
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$ I. WHILE the operations of the war were ee. pil 
| ed through the four quarters of the globe, the 20 
inland of Great Britain, which may be termed the centre ie 
that gave motion to this vaſt machine, enjoyed all the jo 


tranquillity of the moſt profound peacr, and ſaw nothing 
of war but the 3 and trophies, which ſerved 
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only to animate the nation to a deſire of further conqueſt ; 
for the deject ion occaſioned by the misfortune at St. Cas 
ſoon, vaniſhed before the proſpe& of victory and ſucceſs. 
Conſidering the agiration naturally produced among the 
common people, by the prattice of preſſing men into the 
ſervice of the navy, which, in the beginning of the year, 
had been carried on with unuſual violence, the levy of fo 
many new corps of ſoldiers, and the endeavours uſed in 
forming the national militia, very few diiturbances hap- 
_ to interrupt the interna] repoie of the nation. 

rom private acts of malice, fraud, vioience, and rapine, 
no community whatſoever is exempted. In the month of 
April, the temporary wooden bridge over the Thames, 
built for the conveniency of carriages and paſſengers, 
while the workmen ſhould be employed in widening and 
repairing London-bridge, was maliciouſly ſet on fire in 
the night, and continued burning till noon next day, when 
the ruins of it fell into the river. The deſtruction of this 
conveniency proved, very detrimental to the commerce of 
the city, notwithttanding the vig lancy and diſcretion of 
the magiſtrates, in applying remedies for this misfortune. 
A promile of the king's pardon was offered in a public 
advertiiement, by the ſccretary of ſtate, and a reward of 
two hundred pounds by the city ot London, to any per- 
ſon WhO ſhouid diſcover the perpetrator of ſuch wicked 
outrage ; but nevertſieleſs he eſcaped detection. No in- 
dividual, nor any ſociety of men, could have the leaſt in- 
tereſt in he execution of ſuch a ſcheme, except the body 
of London watermen ; but as no diſcovery was made to 
the prejudice of any perſon belonging to that ſociety, the 
deed was imputed to the malice of tome ſecret enemy to 
the public. Even after a new temporaty bridge was 


erected, another attempt was made (in all probability by 


the fame incendiary) co reduce the whole to aſhes, but hap- 
pily miſcarried, and a guard was appointed, to prevent any 
ſuch atrocious efforts in the ſequel. Dangerous tumults 
were raiſed in and about Mancheſter, by a prodigious 
number of manufacturers, who had left off working, and 
entered into a combination to raiſe, by force, the price of 
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their labour. They had formed a regular plan, and col- 
lected large jums for the maintenance of the poozer ſort, 
white they refuſed to work {or their families. They in- 
ſulted and abuſed ail thoſe who wouid not join in this de- 
ſeRion ; diſperſed incendiary letters, and denounced terri- 
ble threats againſt all ſuch as ſhould preſume to oppoſe 
their proceedings. But theſe menaces had no effect upon 
the magiſtrates and juſtices, who did their duty with ſuch 
diſcretion and courage, that the ringleaders being ſing led 
out, and puniſhed by law, the reſt were ſoon reduced to 
order. | | 

S II. In the month of June Florence Henſey, an ob- 
ſcure phylician, and native of Ireland, who had been ap- 
prehended for treaſonable practices, was tried in the court 
of King's-bench, on an indictment for high treaſon. In 
the courle of the trial it appeared that he had been em- 
ployed as a ſpy for the French miniſtry : To which, in 
conſideration of a paltry penſion, he ſent intelligence of 
every material occurrence in Great Britain. The corre- 
ſpondence was managed by his brother, a jeſuit, who act- 
ed as chaplain and ſecretary to the Spaniſh ambaſſador at 
the Hague, The Britiſh reſident at that court having 
learned from the Spaniſh miniſter ſome ſecrets relating to 
England, even before they were communicated to him 
from the Engliſh minifiry, was induced to it on foot an 
inquiry touching the ſource of this information, and ſoon 
received an aſſurance, that the ſecretary of the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador had a brother, a phyſician in London. The 
ſuſpicion naturally ariſing from this circumſtance being 
imparted to the miniſtiy of England, Henley was nar- 
rowly watched, and twenty-nine of his letters were in- 
tercepted. . From the contents of theſe he was convicted 
of having given the French court the firſt notice of the ex- 


pedition to North America, the capture of the two ſhips, 


the Alcide and Lys, the failing and deſtination of every 
ſquadron ard armament, and the difficulties that occurred 
in raiſing money for the ſervice of the public. He had even 
informed them, that the ſecret expedition of the foregoing 
year was intended againſt Rochefort, and adviſed a deſcent 
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upon Great Britain, at a certain time and place, as the moſt 
effectual method of diſtreſſing the government, and affecting 
the public credit. After a long trial he was found guilty of 
treaſon, and received the ſentence of death uſually pro- 

nounced on ſuch occaſions: But whether he earned for- 
giveneſs by ſome material diſcovery, or the miniſter found 
him ſo inſenſible and inſignificant that he was aſhamed to 
take his life, he eſcaped execution, and was pardoned, on 
condition of going into perpetual exile. The ſeverity of 
the government was much about the ſame period exerciſed 
on Dr. Shebbeare, a public writer, who, in a ſeries of 
printed letters to the people of England, had animadyert- 
ed on the conduct of the miniſtry in the moſt acrimonious 
terms, ſtigmatized ſome great names with all the virulence 
of cenſure, and even aflaulted the throne itſelf with ob- 
lique inſinuation and iron:cal ſatire. The miniſtry, in- 
cenſed at the boldaeſs, and till more enraged at the ſuc- 
cels of this author, whoſe writings were bought with avi- 
dity by the public, determined to puniſh him ſeverely for 
his arrogance and abuſe, and he was apprehended by 
a warrant from the ſecretary's office. His fixth let- 
ter to the people of England was pitched upon as the 
foundation of a proſecution, After a ſhort trial in the 
court of King's-bench, he was found guilty of having 
written the ſixth letter to the people of England, adjudged 
a libellous pamphlet, ſentenced to ſtand in the pillory, to 
pay a ſmall fine, to be impriſoned: three years, and give 
ſecurity for his future good behaviour: So that, in effect, 
this good man ſuffered more for having given vent to the 
unguarded effuſions of mittaken zeal, couched in the lan- 
guage of paſſion and ſcurrility, than was inflicted upon 
Henley, a convicted traitor, who had acted as a ſpy for 
France, and betrayed his own country for hire. a 
$ III. Amidit a variety of crimes and diſorders, ariſ- 
ing from impetuoſity of temper, unreined paſſion, luxury, 
extravagance, and an almoſt total want of police and ſub- 
ordination, the virtues of benevolence are always ſpring- 
ing up to an extraordinary growth in the Britiſh ſoil ; 
and here charities are often eſtabliſhed by the humanity 
of individuals, which in any other country would be ho- 
3 | noured 
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noured as national inſt'tutions ; Witneſs the great num. 
ber of hoſpitals and infirmaries in London and Weſtmin. 
ſter, erected and maintained by voluntary contributions, 
or raiſed by the princely donations of private founders, 
In the courſe of this year the public began to enjoy the 
benefit of ſeveral aumirable inſtitutions. Mr. Henry 
Raine, a private gentleman of Middleſex, had, in his life. 
time, bu It and endowed an hoſpital tor the maintenance 
of foriy poor maidens. By his will he bequeathed a cer. 
tain jun of money to accumulate at intereſt, under the 
management of truſtees, until the yearly produce ſhould 
amount to two hundred and ten pounds, to be given in 
m-rriage-portions to two of the maidens educated in his 
holpital, at the age of wenty two, who ſhould be the beſt 
recommended for pi-ty and induſtry by the maſters or 
miſtteſſes whom they had ſerved. In the month of 
March, the ſum deſtined for this laudable purpoſe was 
completed : When the truſtees, by public advertiſement, 
fummonet! the maidens educated in the hoſpital to appear 
on a ce tain day, with proper certificates of their beha- 
viour and circumſtances, that fix of the moſt deſerving 
might be ſelected to draw lots for the prize of one hun- 
dred pounds, to be paid as her marriage portion, pro- 
vided ſhe married a man of an unblemiſhed character, a 
member of the church of England, reſiding within certain 
ſpecifi-d pariſhes, and approved by the truſtees. Ac» 
cordinly, on the firſt of May the candidates appeared, 
and the prize being gained by one young woman, in pre- 
ſence of a numeruus aſſembly of all ranks, attrafted by 
curioiity, the other five maidens, with a fixth, added in 
lieu of her who had been ſucceſsful, were marked for a 
ſecond chance on the ſame day of the following pear, 
-when a ſecond prize of the ſame value would be preſent- 
ed: Thus a new candidate will be added every year, 
that every maiden who has been educated in this hoſpi - 
tal, and preſerved her character without reproach, may 
have a chance for the noble donation, which 1s alſo ac- 
companied with the ſum of five pounds to defray the ex- 
penſe of the wedding entertainment. One ſcarce knows 


whether moſt to admire the plan, or commend the hu- 
e manity 
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manity of this excellent inſtitution. Of equal and per- 
haps ſuperior merit was another charitable cftabiuthment, 
which alſo took effect about this period. A ſmall num- 
ber of humane individuals, chiefly citizens of London, 
deep:y affected with the fituation of common proſtitutes, 
who are certainly the moſt forlorn of all human creatures, 
formed a generous reſolution in their favour, ſuch as 
even the beſt men of the kingdom had never before the 
courage to avow. They conſidered that many of theſe 
unhappy creatures, ſo wretched in themſclves, and fo 
productive of miſchief to ſociety, had been ſeduced to 
vice in their tender years by the perfidious artifice of the 
other ſex, or the violence of unruly paſſion, before they 
had acquired experience to guard againſt the one, or fore- 
ſight to perceive the fatal conlequences of the other: 
That the jewel, reputation, being thus irretrievably loſt, 
perhaps in one unguarded moment, they were covered 
with ſhame and diſgrace, abandoned by their families, 


excluded from all pity, regard, and aſſiſtance: That, 


ſtung by ſelf. conviction, inſulted with reproach, denied 


the privilege of penitence and contrition, cut off from all 


hope, impelled by indigence, and maddened with deſpair, 
they had plunged into a life of infamy, in which they 
were expoled to deplorable viciſſitudes of miſery, and the 
moſt excruciating pangs of reflection that any human 
being could ſuſtain : That, whatever remorſe they might 
feel, howſoever they might deteſt their own vice, or long 
for an opportunity of amendment, they were entirely 
deſtitute of all means of reformation: They were not 
only deprived of all poſſibility of profiting by thoſe pre- 
cious moments of repentance, and becoming again uſeful 
members of ſociety ; but, in order to earn a miſerable 
ſubſiſtence, were obliged to perſevere in the paths of 
proſtitution, and act as the inſtruments of heaven's ven- 
geance in propagating diſtemper and profligacy, in ruin- 
ing the ede Ba 8 the — of their fel · 
low - creatures. Moved to ſympathy and compaſſion by 
theſe conſiderations, this virtuous hand of aſſociates de- 
termined to provide a comfortable aſylum for female 
penitents, to which they might fly for ſhelter from the re- 
ceptacles 
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ceptacles of vice, the miſeries of life, and the ſcorn of 


mankind ; where they might indulge the ſalutary ſenti. 


ments of remorſe, make their peace with heaven, accuſtom 
themſelves to nduſtry and temperance, and be profitably 
re united to ſociety, from which had been ſo unhappily 
difſevered. The plan of this excellent inſtitution being 
formed, was put in execution by means of voluntary 
ſubſcription, and the houſe opened in Goodman's fields, 
under the name of the Magdalen hoſpital, in the month 
of Auguſt ; when fifty petitions were preſented by peni- 
tent proſtitutes, ſolic ting admittance. Another aſylum 
was alſo opened by the hand of private charity, on the 
Surry fid- of Weſtminſer-bridge, for the reception and 
education of female orphans, and children abandoned by 
their paren s. | 
$ IV. Nor was encouragement refuſed to thoſe who 
diſtingwiſhed th mſelves by extraordinary talents in any 
branch ot the lib al and uſeful arts and ſciences, though 
no Mzcenas appeared among the miniſters, and not the 
leaſt ray of patronage glimmered from the throne. The 
protection, countenance, and gratification ſecured in other 
countries by the inttituation of aca'iemies, and the liberali- 
ties of princes, the ingeni us in England derived from 
the generoſity of a public, endue with taſte and fenfihi- 
ility, eager for improvement, and proud of patronizing 
extraordinary merit. Several years had already elapſed 
ſince a ſociety of private perſons was inſtituted at Lon- 
don, for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce. It conlifted of a preſident, vice preſident, 
ſecretary, regiſter, collector, and other officers, elected 
from a very coniiderable number of members, who pay 
a certain yeariy contribution for the purpoſes of the in- 
ſtit ution. In the courſe of every year they held eight 
general meetings in a large afſembly-room, built 2nd 
furniſhed at the common expenle ; beſides the ordinary 
meetings of the ſociety, held every week, from the ſe- 
cond Wednelday in November to the laſt Wedneſday 


in May; and, in the intermediate time, on the firſt and 
third Wedneſday of every month. At theſe ordinary 


meetings, provided the number then preſent exceeded ten, 
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the members had a right to proceed on buſineſs, and 
power to appoint ſuch committees as they ſhould think 
necehary. The money contributed by this aſſociation, 


after the neceſſary expenſe of the ſociety had been dedutt - 


ed, was expended in premiums tor planting and huſband. 
ry; for diſcoveries and improvements in chemiſtry, dy- 
ing, and mineralogy ; for promoting the ingenious arts 
of drawing, engraving; calting, painting, ſtatuary, and 
{ſculpture z for the improvement of manufactures and ma- 
chines in the various articles of hats, crapes, druggets, 
mills, marbled-paper, ſhip-blocks, ſpinning-wheels, toys, 
yarn, knitting, and weaving. They likewile alloited ſums 
tor the advantage of the Britiſh colonies in America, and 
beſtowed premiums on thoſe ſettlers who ſhould excel in cu- 
ring cochineal, planting log-wood trees, cultwating olive- 


trees, producing myrtle wax, making pot aſh, preſerving 


raiſins, curing ſafflour, making ſilk and wines, importing 
ſturgeon, preparing iſinglaſs, planting hemp and cinnamon, 
extracting opium and the gum of the perſimon- tree, col- 
lecting ſtones of the mango, which ſhould be found to 


.  vegetate in the Weſt Indies; railing filk-graſs, and lay- 


ing out provincial gardens. They, moreover, allowed a 
gold medal, in honour of him who ſhould compoſe the 
beſt treatiſe on the arts of peace, containing an hiſtorical 
account of the progreſſive improvements of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, in the kingdom of Eng- 
land, with the effects of thoſe improvements on the mo- 
rals and manners of the people, and pointing out the 
moit proper means for their future advancement. In a 
word, the ſociety is ſo numerous, the contributions ſo 
conſiderable, the plan ſo judiciouſly laid, and executed 
with ſuch diſcretion and ſpirit, as to promiſe much more 
effectual and extenſive advantage to the public than ever 
accrued from all the boaſted academies of Chriſtendom. 
The artiſts of London had long maintained a private 
academy for improvement in the art of drawing from 
living figures; but, in order to extend this advantage, 
which was not attained without difficulty and expenſe, 
the duke of Richmond, a young nobleman of the moſt 
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amiable character, provided a large apartment at White. 
hall, for the uſe of thoſe who ſtudied the art of painting, 
ſculpture, and engraving ; and furniſhed it with a col. 
lection of original plaiter caſts frem the beſt antique 
ſtatues and buſts at Rome and Florence. Here any 
learner had liberty to draw, or make models, under the 
eye and inſtructions of two eminent artifls; and twice a 
year the munificent founder bettowed prem:ums of filver 
medals cn the four pupils who excelled the reſt in draw. 
ing from a certain figure, and making the beit model of 
it in baſlo-relievo *®. | | | 
$ V. On the twenty-third day af November both 
houſes of parliament met at Weſtminſter, when his ma- 
jeſty being indiſpoſed, the ſeſſion was opened by commil- 
fion, and the lord-keeper harangued them to this effect. 
He told them, his majeſty had directed the lords of the 
- commiſſion to aſſure his parliament that he always re- 
ceived the higheſt ſatisfaction in being able to lay before 
them any events that might promote the honour and in- 
tereſt of his Kingdoms: That in conſequence of their ad- 
vice, and enabled by the aſſiitance which they unani- 
moully gave, his majeſty had exerted his endeavours to 
carry on the war in the moſt vigorous manner, in order 
to attain that defirable end, always to be wiſhed, a ſafe 
and honourable peace : That it had plcafed the Divine 
Providence to bleſs his meaiures and arms with ſucceſs in 
feveral parts, and to make the eneraies of the nation feel, 
that the ſtrength of Great Britain is not to be provoked 
with-impunity : That the conqueſt of the ſtrong fortreſs 
of Louiſbourg, with the iſlands of Cape- Breton and St. 
John; the demolition of Frontenac, of the higheſt im- 
portance te his operations in America, and the reduction 
of Senegal, could not tail to bring great diſtreſs on the 


See note [K] at the end of the volume. | 
+ In the month of Auguſt, the king, in quality of eleQor 
of Hanover, having occaſion for two hundred thouſand 
pounds, a loan by ſubſcription for that ſum was opened at 
* Bank, and filled immediately by ſeven or eight money- 
dealers of London. | | 
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French commerce and colonies, and, in proportion, to 
procure great advantage to thoſe of Great Britain. He 
obſerved that France had alſo been made ſenſible, that 
whilſt her forces are ſent forth to invade and ravage the 


dominions of her neighbours, her own coaſts. are not in- 


acceſſible to his majeſty's fleets and armies: A truth 
which ſhe had experienced in the demolition of tha 
works at Cherbourg, erected at a great expenſe, with a 
particular view to annoy England, as well as in the. loſs 
of a great number of ſhips and veſſels ; but no treatment, 
however injurious to his majeſty,, could tempt him ts 
make retaliation on the innocent ſubjects of that crown. 
He told them, that in Germany his majeſty's good bro- 
ther, the king of Pruſſia, and prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wick, had found full employment for the enemies of 
France and her confederates, from which the Engliſfi ope- 


rations, both by ſea and in America, had derived the 
moſt evident advantage; their ſucceſſes, owing, under 
God, to their able conduct, and the bravery of his ma- 


jeſty's troops, and thoſe of his allies, having been ſignal 


and glorious. The king, moreover, commanded them 
to declare, that the common cauſe of liberty and inde- 
pendency was ſtill making noble and glorious efforts 
againſt the unnatural union formed to opprels it: Phat 
the commerce of his ſubjects, the ſource of national 
riches, had, by the vigilant protection received from his 


majeſty's fleet, flouriſhed in a manner not to be parallel. 


ed during ſuch troubles : In this ftate of things, he 


ſaid, the king, in his wiſdom, thought it unneceflary to 
uſe many words to perſuade them to bear up againſt all 


difficulties, effectually to ſtand by, and defend his majeſ- 
ty, vigorouſly to ſupport the king of Pruſſia, and the reſt 


of his majeſty's allies, and to exert themſelves to reduce 
their enemies to equitable terms of accommodation. He 


obſerved to the houſe of commons, that the uncommon 
extent of this war, in different parts, occaſioned it to be 


uncommonly expenſive : That the king had ordered them 


to declare to the commons, that he fincerely lamented, 


and deeply felt, for the burdens of his people: That the 


feveral eſtimates were ordered to be laid before them: 


vol. v. U | And 
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Aud that he deſired only ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be re- 
quiſite to puſh the war with advantage, and be adequate to 
the neceſſary fervices. In the laſt place, heaffured them 
the king took ſo much ſatisfaction in that good harmony 
which ſubſiſted among his faithful ſubjects, that it was 
more proper for him now to thank them for it, than to 


repeat his exhortation' to it: That this union, neceſſary 


at all times, was more eſpecially ſo in fuch critical con- 
junctures; and his majeſty doubted not but the good 
effects the nation had found from it would be the ſtrong- 
eſt motives to them to purſue it. —The reader will, no 
doubt, be ſurpriſed to find this harangue abound with 
-Harſhneſs of period and inelegancy of expreffion : He will 
wonder that, in particulariſing the ſucceſſes of the year in 
America, no mention is made of the reductior of Fort 
du Queſne on the river Ohio; a place of great import- 

ance, both from its ſtrength and ſitnation, the erection of 
which had been one great motive to the war between the 

two nations: But he will be ſtill more ſurpriſed to hear 

it declared from the throne, that the operations, both by 
fea and in America, had derived the molt evident advan- 

tage from the war in Germany: An aſſertion the more 
extraordinary, as the Britiſh miniſtry, in their anſwer to 
the parallel, which we have already mentioned, had ex- 

preſly affirmed, that none but ſuch as are unacquaint- 

ed with the maritime force of England can believe, that 
without a diverfion on the continent, to employ part of 
the enemy's force, ſhe is not in a condition to hope 
for ſucceſs, and maintain her ſuperiority at ſea. That 

they muſt be very ignorant, indeed, who imagine that 
the forces of England are not able to reſiſt thole of France, 

unleſs the latter be hindered: from turning all her efforts 

to the ſea. It is very remarkable, that the Britiſh mi- 
-niſtry ſhould declare that the war in Germany was fa- 
vourable to the Engliſh operations by fea and in Ame- 
Tica, and almoit in the ſame breath accuſe the French 

king of having fomented that war. Let us ſuppoſe that 

France had no war to maintain in Europe; and aſk-in 

what manner ſhe, in that caſe, would have oppoſed the 
progreſs of the Britiſh arms by fea, and in _—_— 
| 9 Her 
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Her navy was reduced to ſuch a condition that it durſt 
not quit her harbours ; her merchant-ſhips were all ta- 
ken, her mariners confined in England, and the ſea was 


covered with Britiſh cruizers: In theſe circumſtances, 


what expedients could ſhe: have contrived for ſending 
ſupplies and reinforcements to America, or for oppoſing 
the naval arinaments of Great Britain in any other part 
of the worldꝰ - None. Without fhips and mariners, 
ker troops, ammunition, and ſtores were, in this reſpect, 
as uſeleſs as money to a man ſhipwrecked on a deſolate 
xland. But, g1anting that the war in Germany had, in 
ſome meaſure, diverted the attention of the French mini- 
try from the proſecution of their operations in America 
(and this is granting more than ought to be allowed), the 
queſt ion is not, whether the hoſtilities upon the continent 
of Europe prevented France from ſending a great num- 
ber of troops to Canada; but whether the war in Germany 
was either neceſſary or expedient for diſtreſſing the French 
more effectually in other parts of the world? Surely 
every intelligent man of candour muſt anſwer in the ne- 
gative. The expenſe incurred by England for ſubſidies 
and armies in the Empire, exceeded three millions ſterling 

annually ; and this enormous expenſe, without being able 

to protect Hanover, only ſerved to keep the war alive in 

different parts of Germany. Had one half of this ſum 

been employed in augmenting and extending the naval 


armaments of Great Britain, and in reinforcing her 


troops in America and the Weſt Indies, France would 
have been, at this day, deprived of all her ſugar colonies, 
as well as of her ſettlements on the continent of America; 
and, being abſolutely cut off from theſe ſources of wealth, 
would have found it impracticable either to gratify her 
ſubſidiaries, or to maintain ſuch formidable armies to 
annoy her neighbours. Theſe are truths, which will 
appear to the conviction of the public, when the iliufive 
ſpells of unſubſtantial victory are diſſolved, and time 
ſhall have diſperſed the thick miſts of prejudice, which 
now ſcem to darken and perplex the underſtanding of the 


people, | 
3 v 2 § VI, 
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8 VI: The conduct of the adminiſtration was ſo agrees 
able to both houſes of parliament, that in their addreſs to 
the throne they — their unſhaken zeal and loyalty 
to hismajeſty's perſon, congratulated him on the ſucceſs 
of his arms, and promiſed to ſupport his meaſures and 
allies with ſteadineſs and alacrity *. It was probably in 
conſequence of this aſſurance that a new treaty between 
Great Britain and Pruſſia was concluded at London on 
the ſeventh day of December, importing, That as the bur- 
denſome war, in which the king of Pruſſia is engaged, 
Jays him under the neceſſity of making freſh efforts to 
defend himſelf again the multitude of enemies who at- 
tack his dominions, he is obliged to take new meaſures 
with the king of England, for their reciprocal defence 
and ſafety; and his Britannic majeſty hath, at the ſame 
time, ſigniſied his earneſt deſire to ſtrengthen the friend- 
ſhip ſubſiſting between the two courts, and, in conſe- 
quence thereof, to conclude a formal convention, for 
granting to his Pruſſian majeſty ſpeedy and powerful 
aſſiſtance, their majeſties have nominated and authoriſ- 


ed their miniſters to concert and ſettle the following ar- 


ticles All formal treaties between the two crowns, 
particularly that figned at Weſtminfter on the 16th day 
of January, in the year 1756, and the convention of the 
1th of April, in the year 1758, are confirmed by the 
preſent convention of the 21th of April, in the year 


2758, in their whole tenour, as if they were herein inſerted ' 


word for word. The king of Great Britain ſhall cauſe 
to be paid at London, to ſuch perſon or perſons as ſhall 
be authoriſed by the king of Pruſſia for that end, the 
ſum of four millions of rix- dollars, making fix hundred 
and ſeventy thouſand pounds ſterling, at one payment, 
immediately on the exchange of the ratifications, if the 
king of Pruſſia ſhall fo require. His Pruſſian majeſty 
ſhall employ the ſaid ſum in ſupporting and augmenting 
his forces, which ſhall act in ſuch manner as ſhall be of 
the greateſt ſervice to the common cauſe, and contribute 


* Sce note [L] at the end of the volume. 
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moſt to the mutual defence and ſafety of their ſaid ma- 
jeſties. The king of Great Britain, both as king and 
elector, and the king of Pruſſia, reciprocally bind them 
not to conclude with the powers that have taken part in 
the preſent war any treaty of peace, truce, or other ſuch 
like convention, but by common advice and conſent, 
each expreſly including therein the other. The ratifica- 
tion of the preſent conventien ſhall be exchanged within 
{ix weeks, no ſooner, if poſſible. In effect, this treaty was 
no other than a renewal of the ſubſidy from year to year, 
becauſe it was not thought proper to ſtipulate in the firſt 
ſubſidiary convention an annual ſupply of ſuch import- 
ance until the war ſhould be terminated, leſt the people 
of England ſhould be alarmed at the proſpect of ſuch ſuc- 
ceſſive burdens, and the complaiſance of the commons 
be in ſome future ſeſſion exhauſted. On the whole, this 
was perhaps the moit extraordinary treaty that ever was 


concluded; for it contains no ſpecification of articles, 


except the payment of the ſubſidy: Every other article 
was left to the interpretation of his Pruſſian majeſty, 
(1759.) $ VII. The parliament, having performed the 
ceremony of addreſſes to the throne, immediately proceed- 
ed to the great work of the ſupply. The two committees 
in the houſe of commons were immediately eſtabliſhed, 
and continued by adjournments to the month of May, by 
the twenty-third day of which all their reſolutions were 
taken. They voted fixty thouſand men, including four- 
teen thouſand eight hundred and forty-five marines, for 
the ſervice of the enſuing year; and for the operations by 
land, a body of troops amounting to fitty-two thou- 
ſand five hundred and fitty-three effective men, 
beſides the auxiliaries of Hanover, Heſſe, Brunſ- 


wick, Saxe-Gotha, and Buckebourg, to the number of 


fifty thouland, and five-battalions on the Triſh cftabliſh- 
ment, in actual ſervice in America and Africa. For the 
maintenance of the fixty thouſand men employed in the 
{ea ſervice, they granted three millions one hundred and 


twenty thoutand pounds; for the land forces, one million 


two hundred fifty-fix thouiand one hundred and thirty 


pounds, fifteen ſhillings, and two-pence; for the charge 
vi the additional five battaſions, forty thouſand eight 


v 3 kundred 
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hundred and ſeventy-nine pounds, thirteen ſhillings, and 


nine-pence; for the pay of the general and ſtaff-officers, 


and hoſpitals of the land forces, fifty-two thouſand four 


hundred and eighty-four pounds, one ſhilling, and eight. 


pence; for maintaining the garriſons in the plantations, 
Gibraltar, Nova-Scotia, Newfoundland, | VR tay 
Cape-Breton, and Senegal, the fum of ſeyen hundred 
and  forty-two — - five hundred and thirty-one 
pounds, five ſhillings, and ſeven-pence; for the charge 
of ordnance for land- ſervice, two hundred and twenty 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty-nine pounds, eleven 
ſhillings, and nine-pence ; for extraordinary ſervice per- 


formed by the ſame office, and not provided for by par- 


liament in the courſe of the preceding year, three hundred 
twenty-three thouſand nine hundred and eighty-ſeven 
m— thirteen ſhillings, and three- pence; for the or- 
dinary of the navy, including half-pay to fea-officers, 


_ two hundred and thirty-eight thouſand four hundred and 


ninety-one pounds, nine ſhillings, and eight-pence; 
towards the ſupport of Greenwich- hoſpital, and for the 
out- penſioners of Chelſea- college, the ſum of thirty-ſix 
thouſand pounds. They allotted for one year's expenſe, 
incurred by the foreign troops in the pay of Great Bri- 


tain, one million two hundred thirty- eight thoufand one 
hundred and ſeventy-ſeven pounds, nineteen ſhillings, 


and ten · pence, over and aboxe ſixty thouſand pounds for 
enabling his majeſty to fulfil his engagements with the 


landgrave of Heſſe- Caſſel, purſuant to the ſe parate article 


of a new treaty concluded between them in the month of 
January of this current year, ſtipulating, that this ſum 
Mould be paid to his ſerene highneſs, in order to facilitate 
the means by which he might again fix his reſidence in 


his own dominions, and by his preſence give freſh cou- 
rage to his faithful ſubjects. Eighty thouſand pounds 

were granted for enabling his majeſty to diſcharge the 
like ſum, raiſed in purſuance of an act paſſed in the pre- 
ceding ſeſſion, and charged upon the firſt aids or ſupplies 


to be granted in this ſeſſion of parliament, The ſum of 
two hundred thouſand pounds was voted towards the 


building and repairing ſhips of war for the enſuing year. 
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Fifteen thouſand pounds were allowed for improving 
London - bridge; and forty: thouſand on account for the 
Foundling-hoſpital. For the charge af tranſports to bs 
employed in the courſe of the year they aſſigned fix hun- 
dred fixty-ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-one 


pounds, nineteen ſhillings, and ſeven-pence: For main- 


taining the colonies of Nova-Scotia and Georgia they 
beſtowed twenty-five thouſand two hundred and thirty- 
eight pounds, thirteen ſhillings, and five-pence. To re- 
place ſums taken from the finking fund, thirty-three 
thouſand two hundred and fifty-two pounds, eighteen 
ſhillings, and ten-pence half- penny; for maintaining the 
Britiſh forts and ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, ten 
thouſand pounds; and for paying off the mortgage on 
an eſtate deviſed for the endowment of a profeſſorſhip in 
the univerſity of Cambridge, the ſum of twelve hundred 
and eighty pounds. For the expenſe of the militia they 
voted ninety thouſand pounds: For extraordinary ex- 
nſes relating to the land forces, incurred in the courſe of 
aſt year, and unprovided for by parliament, the ſum of 
four hundred fifty- ſix thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty- 
five pounds, ten ſhillings, and five-pence three farthings. 
For the purchaſe of certain lands and hereditaments, in 
order to ſecure the king's docks at Portſmouth, Chatham, 
and Plymouth, they. granted thirty-ſix thouſand nine 
hundred and fixty-ſix pounds, two ſhillings, and ten- 
pence, They voted two hundred thouſand pounds for 
enabling his majeſty to give proper compenſations to the 
reſpectiye provinces in North America, for the expenſes 
they had incurred in levying and maintaining troops for 
the ſervice of the public. They granted twenty thouſand 
pounds to the Eaſt India company, towards enabling 


them to defray the expenſe of a military force in their ſet- 


tlements; and the ſame ſum was granted for carrying on 
the fortifications to ſecure the harbour of Milford. To 
make good ſeveral ſums iſſued by his majeſty, for in- 
dennifing the inn-holders and victuallers of Hampſhire 
for the expenſes they had incurred in quartering the Hef- 
fan auxiliaries'in England; for an addition to the ſala- 
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ries of judges, and other leſs conſiderable purpoſes, they 
allowed the ſum of twenty-fix thouſand one hundred and 
feventy-eight pounds, ſixteen ſhillings, and ſix- pence. 
Finally, they voted one million, upon account, for ena- 
bling the king to defray any extraordinary expenſe of the 
war, incurred, or to be incurred, for the ſervice of the 
current year; and to take all ſuch meaſures as might be 
neceſſary to diſappoint or defeat any enterpriſes or deſigns 
of his enemies, as the exigency of affairs ſhould require. 
The fum of all. the grants voted by the committee of 
ſupply amounted to twelve millions ſeven. hundred ſixty- 
one thouſand three hundred and ten pounds, nineteen 
ſhillings, and five-pence. tor pt BP 
+ VIII. The commons were ſtill employed in deli- 
berations on ways and means on the twenty-ſecond day 
of May, when Mr. ſecretary Pitt communicated to them 
a meſſage from the king, couched in theſe terms: His 
majeſty, relying on the experienced zeal and affect ion of 
his faithful commons, and conſidering that, in this cri- 
tical conjuncture, emergencies may ariſe, which may be 


of the utmoſt importance, and be attended with the moſt 


pernicious conſequences, if proper means ſhould not im- 
mediately be applied to prevent or defeat them, is deſi- 
rous that this houſe will enable him to defray any extra- 
ordinary expenſes of the war, incurred, or to be incurred, 
for the ſervice of the year one thouſand feven hundred and 
fifty- nine, and to take all ſuch meaſures as may be ne- 
ceflary to diſappoint or defeat any enterpriſes or deſigns of 
his enemies, and as the exigencies of affairs may require.” 
This meſſage being read, a motion was made, and agreed 
to nem. con. that it ſhould be referred to the committee, 
who forthwith formed upon it the reſolution, whereby 
one million was granted, to be raiſed by loans or exche- 
quer-bills, chargeable on the firſt aids that ſhould be 
given in the next ſeſſion. This produced a bill, enabling 
his majeſty to raiſe the ſum of one million, for the. uſes 
and purpoſes therein mentioned, comprehending a clauſe, 
allowing the bank of England to advance, on the credit of 
the loan therein mentioged, any ſum not exceeding a 
28 4 2 5 million, 
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million, notwithſtanding the act of the fifth and ſixth 
rs in the reign of William and Mary, by Which the 
Pank 1 2 J er y ) 4 1 as me 
8 IX. The bills relating ſolely to the ſupply being 
diſcuſſed and expedited, the houſs Artis fm 0 
enact other laws for the advantage of the community. 
Petitions having been preſented 'by the cities of Briftol 
and New Sarum, alleging, that ſince the laws prohibit- 
ing the making of low wines and fpirits from grain, 
meal, and flour, had been in force, the commonalty ap- 
peared more ſober, healthy, and induftrious ; repreſenting 
the ill conſequences which they apprehended would ata 
the repeal of theſe laws, and therefore praying their con- 
tinuance; a committee of the whole houſe reſolved, that 
the prohibition to export corn ſhould be continued to the 
twenty-fourth day of December, in the year one thouſand 
even hundred and fifty-nine ; ſnbje& nevertheleſs to ſuch 
proviſions for ſhortening the ſaid term of its continuance 
as ſhould therefor be made by an act of that ſeſſion, or 
by his majeſty, with the advice of his privy-council, 
during the receſs of parliament ; that the act for diſcon- 


tinuing the duties upon corn and flour imported, or 


brought in as prize, was not proper to be further con- 
tinued ; and this the prohibition to make low wines or 
ſpirits from any ſort of grain, meal, or flour, ſhould be 


continued to the twenty-fourth day of December, in the 


year one thonſand ſeven hundred and fifty-nine. | Before 
the bill was formed on theſe reſolutions, petitions arrived 


from Liverpool and Ba th, to the ſame purport as thoſe 


of Briſtol and Sarum ; while on the other hand, a remon- 


ftrance was preſented by a great number of the malt-dif- 


tillers of the city and ſuburbs of London, alleging, that 
it having been deemed expedient to prohibit the diſtilling 
of ſpirits from any ſort of grain to the twenty-fourth day 
of December then inſtant, ſome of the petitioners had en- 
tirely ceaſed to carry on the buſineſs of diſtilling, while 
others, merely with a view to preſerve their cuſtomers, 
the compound diftillers, and employ ſome of their ſervants, 
horſes, and utenſils, had ſubmitted to carry on the diſtil- 


lation of ſpirits from melaſſes and ſugars under great diff 


advan. 
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advantages, in full hope that the ſaid. reſtraint would; be 
ceaſe at the expiration of the limited time, or at leaſt when. 
the neceſſity which occafioned that reſtraint ſhould be re- fo 
moved; that it was with great concern they” obſerved a 
| bill would be brought in for protracting the {aid prohibi., | *! 
tion, at a time when the price of all manner of grain, and 
1 of wheat and barley, was conſiderably re- 
duced, and, as they humbly conceived, at a reaſonable 
medium. They expatiated on the great loſs they, as well 
as many traders and artificers, dependants upon them, 
muſt ſuſtain, in caſe the ſaid bill ſhould be paſſed into a 
law. They prayed the houſe to take theſe circumſtances 
into conſideration, and either permit them to carry on the 
_ diſtillation, from wheat, malt, and other grain, under 
ſuch reſtrictions as ſhould be judged neceſſary; or to 
rant them ſuch other relief, in reſpect of their ſeveral 
loffes and incumbrances, as to the houſe ſhall ſeem rea- 
ſonable and expedient. This petition, though ſtrenuouſſy 
urged by a powerful and clamorous body without doors, 
did not meet great encouragement within. It was 
ordered to lie upon the table, and an inſtruction was 
given to the committee, empowering them to receive a 
clauſe or clauſes to allow the tranſportation. of certain 
quantities of meal, flour, bread, and biſcuit, to the iſlands 
of Guernſey and Jerſey, for the ſole uſe of the inhabit- 
ants; and another to prohibit the making of low wines 
and ſpirits from bran. . Much more attention was paid 
to a petition of ſeveral farmers in the county of Norfolk, 
repreſenting, that their farms conſiſted chiefly of arable 
land, which produced much greater quantities of corn 
than could be conſumed within that county; that in the 
Jaſt harveſt there was a great and plentiful erop of all ſorts 
of grain, the greateſt part of which had, by unfayourable 
weather, been rendered unfit for ſale at London, or other 
markets, for home conſumption ; that large quantities of 
malt were then lying at London, ariſing chiefly from the 
crops of barley growing in the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty-ſeven, the Sale of which was ſtagnated; 
that the petitioners being informed the houſe had ordered 
in a bill to continue the prohibition of corn . the 
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begged leave to obſerve, that, ſhould; it paſs into a law, 
it would be extremely prejudicial to all, and ruin many 
farmers of that county, as they had offered their corn for 
ſale at divers ports and markets of the ſaid county; but 
the merchants refaſed to buy it at any price, alleging its 
being unfit for the London market, the great quantity of 
corn with which that market was already overſtocked, 
and their not being allowed either to export it, or make it 


into malt for exportation: They therefore prayed this 


prohibition might be removed, or they the petitioners in- 
dulged with ſome: other kind of relief. Although this 
remonſtrance was duly conſidered, the bill paſſed with tlie 

amendments, becauſe of the proviſo, by which his ma- 

jeſty in council was empowered to ſhorten the date of the 
prohibition, with reſpect to the exportation of corn, du- 
ring the receſs of parliament: But the temporary reſtraint 
lic upon diſtillation was made abſolute, without any 
ſuch condition, to the no ſmall diſappointment and mor- 
tification of the diſtillers, who had ſpared no pains and 
expenſe, by private ſolicitation and ſtrenuous diſpute in 


the public papers, to recommend their cauſe to the favour 


of the community. They urged that malt ſpirits, when 


uſed in moderation, far from being prejudicial to the 
health of individuals, were, in many damp and marſhy 


parts of the kingdom, abſolutely neceſſary tor preſerving 
the field - labourers from agues, and other diſtempers pro- 


duced by the cold and moiſture of the climate; that if 
they were debarred the uſe of malt ſpirits, they would 
have recourſe to French brandy, with which, as they ge- 


nerally reſided near the ſea-coaſt, the ſmugglers would 
provide them almoſt as cheap as the malt ſpirits could 


be afforded: Thus the increaſed eonſumption of French 
ipirit would drain the nation of ready money to a conſi- 
derable amount, and prejudice the king's revenue in the 


{ame proportion. They obſerved, that many diftillers 
had already quitted that branch of trade, and diſpoſed of 
their materials; that all of them would probably take 


the ſame reſolution, ſhould the bill paſs into a law, as no 
man could foreſee when the prohibition; would ceaſe, 


mould it be continued at a time when all forts of grain 


abound- 
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abounded in ſuch; plenty; that the very waſte of materials 

N by diſuſe, over and above the lying out of the money, 
E 


would-be a great prejudice to the proprietor : Thus the 
buſineſs of Kailbng, by which —— families were 


ſupported, would be baniſhed from the kingdom en- 
125 73: eſpecially, as the expenſe of 9 a large 
eiftiflery was ſo great, that no man would chuſe to em- 
ploy his money for this purpoſe, judging from experience, 
that ſome future accidental ſcarcity: of corn might induce 
the legiſlature to interpoſe a ruinous delay in this branch 
ef butneſs. They affirmed, that, from the exceſſive 
aſe of malt ſpirits, no good argument could be drawn 
Againſt this branch of traffic, no more than againſt any 
other conveniency of life: That the exceſſive uſe of com- 
mon beer or ale was prejudicial to the health and morals 
of the people, yet no perſon ever thought ef putting an 
end to the practice of brewing, in order to prevent the 
abuſe of brewed liquors. They urged, that, in all parts 
of Great Britain, there are ſome parcels of land that pro- 
Auce nothing to advantage, but à coarſe kind of ng: 
Called big, which, though neither fit for brewing or 
baking, may nevertheleſs be uſed in the diſtillery, and is 
accordingly purchafed by thoſe concerned in this, branch 
at fuch an encouraging price, as enables many farmers 
to pay a higher rent to their landlords than they could 
otherwiſe afford: That there are every year ſome parcel: 
of all forts of grain fo damaged by unſeaſonable weather, 
or other accidents, as to be rendered altogether unfit for 
| bread. or brewery, and would prove a very great misfor- 
tune 10 the farmer, if there was no diſtillery, for the uſe 
f which he could {ell his damaged commodity. They 
alſerted, that malt ſpirits were abſolutely neceſſary for 
. eff ſome branches of foreign commerce, particu- 
larly the trade to the coaſt of Africa, for which traffic no 
aſſortment could be made up without a large quantity of 
geneva, of which the natives are ſo fond, that they will 
not traffic with any merchant who has not a conſiderable 
quantity, not only for ſale, but alſo for preſents to their 
Chiefs and rulers: That the merchants of Great Britain 
- mult either have this commodity of their own produce, 
3 or 
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me charge of this importation, together with the duties 
yable upon it, ſome part of which is not to be drawn 
k on exportation, will render it impoſlible for the 
traders to ſe]l it ſo cheap on the coaſt of Africa as it might 
de ſold by the Dutch, who are the great rivals of Great 
Britain in this branch of commerce. To theſe arguments, 
all of which were plauſible, and ſome of them unanſwer- 
able, it was replied, that malt ſpirits might be conſi- 
dered as a fatal and bewitching poiſon, which had actu- 
ally debauched the minds, and enervated the bodies, cf 
the common people to a very deplorable degree; that, 
without entering further into a compariſon between the 
uſe and abuſe of the two liquors, beer and geneva, it 
would be ſufficient te obſerve, that the uſe ot beer and 
ale had produced none of thoſe dreadful effects which 
were the conſequences of drinking geneva; and, ſince 
the prohibition of the diſtillery of malt ſpirits had taken 
place, the common people were become apparently more 
fober, decent, healthy, and induſtrious: A circumſtance 
fufficient ro induce the legiſlature not only to intermit, 
but even totally to aboliſh, the practice of diſtillation, 
which has ever been productive of ſuch intoxication, 
riot, diſorder, and diſtemper, among the lower claſs of 
the people, as might be deemed the greateſt evils incident 
to a well-regulated commonwealth, Their aſſertion, 
with reſpe& to the coarſe kind of barley, called big, was 


contradicted as a deviation from truth, maſmuch as it 


was uſed in making malt, as well as in making bread: 
And with reſpe& to damaged corn, thoſe who underſtood 
the nature of grain affirmed, that, if it was ſpoiled to ſuch 
a degree as to be altogether unfit for either of theſe pur- 
poſes, the diſtillers would not purchaſe it at ſuck a price 
as would indemnify the farmer for the charge of threſhing 
and carriage; for the diſtillers are very ſenſible, that them 
22 profit is derived from their diſtilling the malt made 

rom the beſt barley, ſo that the increaſe of the produce 
far exceeded, in proportion, the advance of the price. It 
was not, however, an eaſy matter to prove that the diſ- 
tillation of malt ipirits was not necellary to an advan - 
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tageous proſecution of the commerce on the coaſt of Gui- 
nea, as well as among the Indians in ſome parts of North 
Rs: Certain it is, that in theſe 2 of traf 
fie, the want of geneva may be ſupplied by ſpirits diſ- 
tilled from ſugars and melaſſes. — all, it muſt bo 
owned, that the good and ſalutary effects of the prohibi- 


tion were viſible in every part of the kingdom, and no 


evil conſequences enſued, except a diminution of the re- 
venue in this article: A conſideration which, at all times, 
aught to be ſacrificed to the health and morals of the 
people: Nor will this conſideration be found of any great 
weight, when we reflect that the leſs the malt ſpirit is 
drunk, the greater quantity of beer and ale will be con- 
ſumed, and the produce of the duties and exciſe upon the 
be augmented accordingly. . 
© — In the mean time, all ſorts of grain continuing 
to fall in price, and t plenty appearing in ever | 
of the 3 the juſtices of the 6s and 1 — 
juries, aſſembled at the general quarter ſeſſions of 
the peace, held for the county of Norfolk, compoſed and 
= nted io the houſe of commons, in the beginning of 
ebruary, a petition, repreſenting, that the weather 
proving unfavourable in the harveſt, great part of the barley 
raiſed in that county was much damaged, and rendered 
unſit for any other uſe than that of being made into malt 
for exportation ; that, unleſs it ſhould be ſpeedily manu - 
factured for that , it would be entirely ſpoiled, 
and periſh in the hands of the growers; a loſs that muſt 
be very ſenſibly felt by the land-owners : They therefore 
entreated that leave might be given for the exportation 
of malt; and that they might be favoured with ſuch furcher 
relief as to the houſe ſhould ſeem juſt and reaſonable. 
In conſequence of this petition, the houſe reſolved itſelf 
into a committee, to deliberate upon the ſubject; and as it 
appeared, upon examination, that the price of grain was 
reduced very low, and great abundance diffuſed through 
the kingdom, they reſolved, that the continuance of that 
part of the act, prohibiting the exportation of grain, 
. ought to be abridged and ſhortened, aud the exportation 
of theſe commodities allowed, under proper regulations, 
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with refpe& to the time of ſuch expertation, and the al- 
lowance of bounties thereupon. - A bill being founded 


on theſe reſolutions, was diſcuſſed, and underwent ſeveral 


amendments: At length it was ſent with a new title to 
the lords, who paſſed it without further alteration, and 
then it obtained the royal ſanction. ee 
- XI. While this affair was under the deliberation of 


the committee, the commons unanimouſly iſſued an order 
for leave to 1 in a bill to continue, for a limited 
a 


time, the act of laſt ſeſſion, permitting the importation 
of ſalted beef from Ireland into Great Britain, with an 
inſtruction to receive a clauſe extending this 5 6" to 
all ſorts of ſalted pork, or hog-meat, as the officers of 
the cuſtom- houſe had refuſed to admit hams from Ireland 
to an entry. The bill likewiſe received another conſi- 
derable alteration, importing, 'That, inſtead of the duty 
of one fhilling and three-pence, charged by the former 
act on every hundred weight of ſalted beef or pork. im- 
ported from Ireland, which was found not adequate to 
the duty payable for ſuch a quantity of ſalt as is requi- 
fite to be uſed in curing and ſalting thereof; and to pre. 
vent as well the expenſe to the revenue, as the detriment 
and loſs which would accrue to the owner and importer, 
from opening the caſks in which the proviſion is generally 
depoſited, with the pickle or brine proper for preſerving 
the ſame, in order to aſcertain the net weight of the pro- 
viſion liable to the ſaid duties : For theſe reaſous it was 
enacted, That from and after the twenty-fourth day of 
laſt December, and during the continuance of this act, a 
duty of three ſhillings and four-pence ſhould be paid u 
importation for every barrel or caſk of falted beef or pork 
containing thirty-two gallons; and one ſhilling and three- 
pence for every hundred weight of ſalted beef, called 
dried beef, dried neats tongues, or dried hog- meat, and fo 
in proportion fer any greater or leſſer quantity. _ 

| XI. . Repeated complaints having been made to the 
government by neutral nations, eſpecially the Dutch, 
that their ſhips had been plundered, and; their. crews 
maltreated, by ſome of the Engliſh privateers, the legiſ- 
Ature reſolved to provide effectually againſt any ſuch out- 
S X 2 
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rugedus practices for the future: And, with this vie 
the commons ordered a bill to be brought in, for amend. 
ing and explaining an act of the twenty-ninth year of his 
late majeſty's reign, intituled, An act for the encou- 
s ragement- of ſeamen, and more ſpeedy and effectual 
ze manning of his majeſty's navy.” While the com- 
mittee was employed in peruſing commiſſions and papers 
relating to private ſhips of war, that they might be fully 
acquainted with the nature of the ſubject, a conſiderable 
number of merchants and others, inhabiting the iſlands 
of 1 Jerſey, preſented a petitien to the Houſe, 
alleging, that the inhabitants of thoſe iſlands, which lie 
In the Britiſh Channel, within fight of the French coaſt, 
had now, as well as in former wars, embarked their for- 
tunes in equipping ſmall privateers, which uſed to run in 
eloſe with the French ſhore, and being diſguiſed like 


fiſhing- boats, had not only taken a conſiderable number 


of prizes, to the great annoyance of the enemy, but alſo 
obtained material intelligence of their deſigns, on many 
important occaſions; that theſe ſervices could not be per- 
formed by large veſſels, which durſt not approach ſo near 
the coaſt, and, indeed, could not appear without giving 
the alarm, which was communicated from place to place 
by appointed fignals. Being informed that a bill was 
depending, in order to prohibit privateers of ſmall burden, 
they declared that ſuch a law, if extended to privateers 
equipped in thoſe iflands, would ruin ſuch as had inveſted 
their fortunes in ſmall privateers, and not only deprive 
the kingdom of the before-mentioned advantages, but 
expoſe Great Britain to infinite prejudice from the fmall 
armed: veſſels of France, which the enemy, in that caſe, 
would: pour abroad over the whole Channel, to the great 
annoyance of navigation and commerce. They prayed, 
therefore, that ſuch privateers as belonged to the iſlands 
of Guernſey and Jerſey might be wholly excepted from 
the penalties contained in the bill, or that 4 peti- 
tioners) might be heard by their counſel, and be indulged 
With ſuch relief as the houſe ſhould judge expedient. 
This repreſentation being referred to the conſideration of 
the committee, produced divers amendments * 
1 33 W. 
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which at length obtained the royal aſſent, and con- 


tained theſe regulations: That, after the firſt day of 


January, in the preſent year, no commiſſion ſhould be 
granted to a privateerin Europe under the burden of one 
Edits tons, the force of ten carriage guns, being three- 


pounders or above, with forty men at the leaſt, unleſs 


the lords of the admiralty, or perſons authoriſed by them, 
mould think fit to grant the ſame to any ſhip of inferior 
force or burden, the owners thereof giving ſuch bail or 


ſecurity as ſhould be preſcribed : That the lords of the 
admiralty might at any time revoke, by an order in writ - 


ing under their hands, any commiſſion granted to a pri- 
vateer; this revocation being ſubje& to an appeal to his 
majeſty in council, whoſe determination ſhould be final: 


That, previous to the granting any commiſſion, the per- 


ons propoling to be bound, and give ſecurity, ſhould 


teverally make oath of their being We he worth. 
e 


more money than the ſum for which they were then to be 
bound, over and above the payment of all their juſt 
debts: That perſons applying for ſuch commiſſions 
thould make application in writing, and therein ſet forth 


a particular and exact deſcription of the veſſel, ſpecifying 
.the burden, and the number and nature of the guns on 
beard, to what place belonging, as well as the name or 
names of the principal owner or owners, and the number 
of men: Theſe particulars to be inſerted in the commit- 
non, and every commander to produce ſuch commiſſion 
to the cuſtom- houſe officer who ſhould examine the veſlel, 


and, finding her anſwer the deſcription, give a certificate 
thereof gratis, to be deemed a neceſſary clearance, with- 
out which the commander ſhould not depart: That if, 
after the firſt day of July, any captain of a privateer 
thould agree for the ranfom of any neutral veſſel, or the 


cargo, or any part thereof, after it ſhould have been 


taken as prize, and, in purſuance of ſuch agreement, 


mould actually diſcharge ſuch prize, he ſhould be deemed 


guilty of piracy ; but that, with reſpect to contraband mer- 
chandiſe, he might take it on board his own ſhip, with the 


conſent of the commander of the neutral veſſel, and then 


tet her at liberty; and that no perſon ſhould purloin or 
13 : embezzle 
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embezzle the faid merchandiſe before condemnation? 

That no judge, or other perſon belonging to any court 
of admiralty, ſhould be concerned in any privateer ; 


That owners of veſſels, not _ under fifty, or above 


one hundred tons, whoſe commiſſions are declared void, 
ſhould be indemnified for their loſs by the public: That 
à court of oyer and terminer, and gaol delivery, for the 
trial of offences committed within the juriſdiction of the 
-admiralty, ſhould be held twice a-year in the Old Bailey 
at London, or at ſuch other place within England as the 
board of admiralty ſhould appoint : That the judge of 
pr, court of admiralty, after an appeal interpoſed, as 
well as before, ſhould, at the requeſt of the captor or 
claimant, iſſue an order for appraiſing the capture, when 
the parties do not agree upon the value, and an inventory 
to be taken; then exact ſecurity for the full value, and 
_cauſe the capture to be delivered to the perſon giving ſuch 
ſecurity: But, ſhould object ion be made to the taking 
ſuch ſecurity, the judge ſhould, at the requeſt of either 
party, order ſuch merchandiſe to be entered, landed, and 
ſold at public auction, and the produce to be depoſited 
at the Bank, or in ſome public ſecurities; and, in caſe 
of ſecurity being given, the judge ſhould grant a paſs in 
favour of the capture. Finally, the force of this act was 
- limited to the duration of the then war with France 
only. This regulation very clearly demonſtrated, that 
whatever violences might have been committed on the 
ſhips of neutral nations, they were by no means counte- 
nanced by the legiſlature, or the body of the people. 
FS XIII. Every circumftancerelating to the reformation 
of the marine, muſt be an important object to a nation 
_ -whoſe wealth and power depend upon navigation and 


commerce; but a conſideration of equal weight was the 


eſtabliſhment of the militia, which, notwithſtanding the 
repeated endeavours of the parliament, was found ſtill in- 
complete, and in want of further aſſiſtance from the legiſ- 
lature. His majeſty having, by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, recommended to the houſe the making ſuitable 
. proviſion for defraying the charges of the militia during 
the current year, the accounts of the expenſe ET 
8 "FE INCUITE 
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* incurred 70 this eſtabliſhment were referred to the com- 
irt mittee of ſupply, who, after having duly peruſed them, 
F _ reſolved, that ninety thouſand pounds ſhould be granted 
ve on account, towards defraying the charges of pay and 
clothing for the militia, from the laſt day of the laſt year 
to the twenty-fifth day of March, in the year one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fixty, and for repaying a ſum 
advanced by the king for this ſervice. Leave was given 
to bring in one bill purſuant to this reſolution, and anos 
ther to enforce the execution of the laws relating to the 
militia, . remove certain difficulties, and prevent the in- 
conveniencies by which it might be attended. So intent 
were the majority on both ſides upon this national mea- 
ſure, that they not only carried both bills to the thrones 
where they received the royal aſſent, but they preſented 
an addreſs to the king, deſiring his majeſty would give 
directions to his lieutenants of the ſeveral counties, rid- 
ings, and places in England, to uſe their utmoſt dilis 
gence and attention for carrying into execution the ſeveral 
 aQs of parliament relating to the militia. By this time 
all the individuals that conſtituted the repreſentatives of 
the people, except ſuch as actually ſerved in the army, 
were become very well diſpoſed towards this inſtitution. 
Thoſe who really wiſhed well to their country had always 
exerted themſelves in its favour: And it was now-like- 
wiſe eſpouſed by thoſe who foreſaw that the eſtabliſhment 

of a national wilitia would enable the adininiftration to 
ſend the greater number of regular troops to fight the 
battles of Germany. Vet how zealous ſoever the legiſ- 
lature might be in promoting this inſtitution, and, not- 
withſtanding the rs with which many patriots ex- 
erted their endeavours, through different parts of the 
Kingdom, in raiſing and diſciplining the militia, it was 
found not only difficult, but almoſt impracticable, to 
A execute the intention of the parliament in ſome particular 
A counties, where the gentlemen were indolent and ener- 
e vated, or in thoſe places where they looked upon their 
commander with contempt. Even Middleſex itſelf, where 
the king reſides, was one of the laſt copnties in which 
the militia could bg arrayed. In alluſion to. this back- 
1 8 85 wardneſs, 
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jeſty*s lieutenants and the deputy-licute. 
—— 
were there ictly ired 1 iligently to 
put theſe acts in — The truth is, ſome of theſe 
unwarlike commanders failed through ignorance and inac- 
tivity; others gave, or offered, commiſſions to ſuch peo- 
pic as threw a ridicule and contempt upon the whole efta- 
bl: t, and conſequently hindered many gentlemen of 
worth, ſpirit, and capacity, from engaging in the ſervice. 
The mutiny-bill, and that for the regulation of the 
marine forces while on ſhore, paſſed through the ufual 
forms, as annual meaſures, without any diſpute or alter- 


Xv. A committee having been appointed to inquire 


what laws were expired, or near expiring, and to re 
their opinion * houſe Woche the Nen or * 
nuation of theſe laws, they agreed to ſeveral reſolutions; 
in conſequence of which the following bills were brought 
in, and enacted into laws; namely, an at for regulating 
the laſtage and ballaſtage of the river Thames; an a& for 
continuing the law relating to the puniſhment of. 
going armed or diſguiſed ; an act for continuing ſeveral 
s near expiring ; an act concerning the admeaſure- 
ment of coals ; an a& for the relief of debtors, with re- 
ſpect to the impriſonment of their perſons. This laſt 
was almoſt totally metamorphoſc alterations, 
amendments, and additions, among which the moſt re- 
markable were theſe : That where more creditors than 
one ſhall charge any priſoner in execution, and defire to 


have him detained in priſon, they ſhall only reſpectively 


pay him each ſuch weekly ſum, not exceeding one ſhilling 
and ſix-pence per week, as the court, at the time of his 
being remanded, ſhall direct: That if any priſoner, de- 
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| ſcribed by the act, ſhall remain in priſon: three months 


after being committed, any creditor may compel him to 
give into court, upon oath, an account of his real and 
perſonal eftate, to be diſpoſed of for the benefit. of his 
creditors, they conſenting to his being diſcharged. Why 
the humanity of this law was confined to thoſe priſoners 
only who are not charged in execution with any debt ex- 
ceeding one hundred pounds, cannot eaſily be conceived. 
A man who, through unavoidable misfortunes, hath 
funk from affluence to miſery and indigence, is generally 
a greater abject of compaſſion than he who never knew 


| the delicacies of life, nor ever enjoyed credit ſufficient to 


contract debts to any conſiderable amount; yet the latter 
is by this law entitled to his diſcharge, or at leaſt to a 
maintenance in priſon; while the former is left to ſtarve 
in gaol, or undergo. perpetual impriſonment, amidſt all 


the horrors of N if he owes above one hundred 


pounds to a revengeful and unrelenting creditor. Where- 
fore, in a country, the people of which juſtly pique them- 
ſelves upon charity and benevolence, an unhappy fellow- 


citizen, reduced to a ſtate, of bankruptcy by unforeſeen 
loſſes in trade, ſhould. be ſubjected to a puniſhment, 


which, of all others, muſt be the moſt grievous to a free. 
born Briton, namely, the entire loſs of liberty; à pu- 
niſhment which the moſt flagrant erime can hardly deſerve, 
ma nation that diſclaims the torture; for, doubtleſs, per- 
petual impriſonment muſt be a torture infinitely more ſe- 
vere than death, becauſe protracted through a ſeries of years 
ſpent in miſery and deſpair, without one glimmering ray of 
hope, without the moſt diſtant proſpect of deliverance? 


| Wherefore the legiſlature ſhould extend its humanity to 


thoſe only who are the leaſt ſenſible of the benefit, becauſe 
the moſt able to ſtruggle under misfortune; and where- 
fore many valuable individuals ſhonid, for no guilt of 
their own, be not only ruined to themſelves, but loſt te 
the community? are queſtions which we cannot reſolve 
to the ſatisfaction of the reader. Of all impriſoned 
debtors, thoſe who are confined fer large ſums may be 
deemed the moſt wretched and forlorn, becaufe they. have 
generally fallen from a ſphere of life where they had litthe 


a acquainte 
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| e with neceſſity, and were altogether Nora 
of the arts by which the ſeverities of indigence are alle- 
viated. On the other hand, thoſe of the lower claſs of 
mankind, whoſe debts are ſmall in proportion to the nar- 
Towneſs' of their _— credit, NIE not the fame delicate 

ity.” They are inured to hardſhip, and 

| of their hands, by which, even 
in a priſon, they ean earn « ſubſiſtence. Their reverſe 
of fortune is not ſo great, nor the tranſition ſo affecting. 
Their ſenſations are not delicate; nor are they, like 
their betters in misfortune, cut off from hope, which is 
che vretch' s laſt comfort. It is the man of entimentand 
ſenſibility, who, in this ſituntion, is overwhelmed with 
a complication/ of milery and ineffable diſtreſs. The 
mortification- of his 7. His ambition blaſted, his 
— undone, himſelf deprived of liberty, reduced from 
lence to extreme want, from the elega Tex of ao to 
| moſt ſqualid and frightful ſcenes K 

affliction; diveſted of comfort, deſtitute o Vo pe, 
doomed to linger out a wretched being in the midft 25 
Inſult, violence, riot, and uproar; theſe are reflections 
o replete with horror, as to render him, in all reſpects, 
the moſt miſerable object on the face of the earth. He, 
! poſſeſſecd of talents that might have eſſen- 
1 ſerved, and even adorned, ſociety, while thus re- 

Krained in priſon, and affected in mind, can exert no 
Faculty, nor ſtoop to any condeſcenſion, by which the 
Horrors of his fate might be aſſuaged. He ſcorns to 
[execute the loweſt offices of menial ſervices, particularly 
in attending thoſe who are the objects of contempt or 
abhorrence 2 He is incapable of exerciſing any mechanic 
it wal which might afford a happy though a ſcanty inde- 
pendence. Shrunk within his diſmal cell, ſurrounded 
dy haggard poverty, and her gaunt attendants, hollow- 
| — famine, ſhivering cold, and wan diſeaſe, he wildly 
caſts his eyes around: He ſees the tender partner of his 
Heart weeping in ſilent woe; he hears his helpleſs babes 


* 
4. 


clamorous for ſuſtenance; he feels humfelf the importunate | 


cravings of human nature, which he cannot ſatisfy ; and 
* wich all dhe complicated pangs of internal an- 
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551 i, horror, and deſpair. [Theſe are not the fiftic tg 
"idle fancy, but real pictures, drawn from n _ 


which almoſt every priſon in England will afford but too 
many originals. 


7. 5 bY 0h rd lad AW 
. 4 XV. Among other new meaſures, a-fucceſsful at- 
tempt was made in favour of Ireland, by a bill; permit- 


ting the free importation of cattle from that kingdom 


for a limited time. This, however, was not carried 
through both houſes without conſiderable oppoſition, ariſ- 
from the particular intereſts of certain counties and 
iſtricts in ſeveral parts of Great Britain, frem whence 
petitions againſt the bill were tranſmitted to the com- 
mons. Divers artifices were alſo uſed within doors to 
faddle the bill with ſuch clauſes as might overcharge the 
feheme, and render it odious or alarming to the public : 
But the promoters of it being aware of the deſign, con- 
ducted it in ſuch a manner as to fruſtrate all their views, 
and convey it ſafely to the throne, where it was enacted in- 
to a law. The like ſucceſs attended another effort in be- 
half of our fellow- ſubjects of Ireland. The bill for the im- 
ation of Iriſh cattle was no ſooner ordered to he 
Rt in, than the houſe proceeded to take into conſi- 
deration the duties then payable on the importation of 
tallow from the ſame kingdom; and ſeveral witneſſes be- 
ing examined, the committee agreed to a reſolution, that 
theſe duties ſhould ceaſe and determine for a limited time. 
A bill being formed accordingly, pafſed through both 
houſes without oppoſition; though in the preceding ſef- 
ſion a bill to the ſame purpoſe had miſcarried among the 
peers: A miſcarriage probably owing to their being un- 
acquainted with the ſentiments of his majeſty, as ſome of 
the duties upon tallow conſtituted part of one of the 
branches appropriated-for the civil-liſt revenue. This 
objeion, however, was obviated in the caſe of the pre- 
ſent bill, by the king's meſſage to the houſe of commons, 
ſignifying his majeſty's conſent, as far as his intereſt was 
concerned in the affair. By this new act the free im- 
portation of Iriſh tallow was permitted for the term of 


five years. | 21 
95251 Ig XVI, 
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5 XVI. In the month of February the commons pre- 
ſented on addreſs to his majeſty, requeſting that he would 


what had been done, ſince the beginning of laft year, to- 
wards ſecuring the harbour of Milford, in purſuance of 
auy directions from his majeſty. Theſe accounts being 
peruſed, and the king having, by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, exhorted them to make proviſion for fortifying 
the ſaid harbour, a bill was brought in to explain, — ee 
and render more effectual, the att of the laſt ſeſſion relat- 
ing to this ſubject; and, paſſing through both houſes, 
received the royal A ab oppoſition. By this 
act ſeveral engineers were added to the commiſſioners 
formerly appointed; and it was ordained that fortifica- 
tions Would be erected at Peter- church- point, Weſt- 
lanyon point, and Neyland - point, as being the moſt pro- 
er and beſt fituated places for fortifying the interior 
parts of the harbour. It was alſo enacted, that the com- 
miſtoners ſhould appoint proper ſecretaries, clerks, aſſiſt- 
ants, and other officers, for carrying the two acts into exe- 
cution, and that 'an account of the application of the 
money thould be laid before parliament, within twenty 


ed the attention of the' houſe was an affair of the utmoſt 


equally affected the intereſt of the nation, and the charac- 
ter of the natives. In the latter end of February com- 
plaint was made to the houſe, that, ſince the commence. 
ment of the war, an infamous traffic had been ſet on foot 
by ſome merchants of London, of importing French 
cloths into. ſeveral ports of the Levant, on account of 
Britiſh ſubjects. Five perſons were ſummoned to attend 
the houſe, and the fact was fully proved, not only by 
their evidence, but alſo by ſome papers ſubmitted to the 
houſe by the Turkey company. A bill was immediate- 
ly contrived for putting a ſtop to this ſcandalous practice, 
reciting. iv the preamble, that ſuch traffic was not only a 
manifeſt diſcouragement and prejudice to the woollen ma- 
nofactures of Great Britain, but alſo a relief to the ene - 
. Ne | my, 


gave directions for laying before the houſe an account of 


days of the opening of every ſeſſion. What next attract- 


importance to the commerce of the kingdom, which 
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my, in conſequence of which they were enabled to main- 
rain the war againſt theſe kingdom. 326 
S XVII. The next object that employed the attention 
of the commons was to explain and amend a law made 
in the Taft ſeſſion for granting to his majeſty ſeveral rates 
and duties upon offices and penſions. The directiens 
ſpecified in the former act for levying this impoſition 
having been found inconvenient in many reſpe&ts, new 
regulations were now eſtabliſhed, importirſg, that thoſe 
deductions ſhould be paid into the hands of receivers ap- 
pointed by the king for that purpoſe ; that all ſums de- 
ducted under this act ſhould be accounted for to ſuch re- 
ceivers, and the accounte audited and paſſed by them, and 
not by the auditors-of the impreſts, or of the exchequer 
that all diſputes relating to the collection of this duty 
ſhould be finally, and in a ſummary way, determined by 
the barons of the exchequer in England and Scotland re- 
ſpectively; that the commiſſioners of the land- tax ſhould 
fix and aſcertain the ſum total or amount of the perqui- 


ſites of every office and employment within their retpeCtive 


diſtricts, diſtin& from the ſalary thereunto belonging, to 
be deduRed under the ſaid ad, independently of any for- 
mer valuation or aſſeſſment of the ſame to the land- tax; 
and ſhould rate or aſſeſs all offices and employments, the 
pray whereof ſhould be found to exceed the ſum of 
one hundred pounds per annum, at one, ſhilling for every 
twenty thence ariſing ; that the receivers ſhould tranſmit 
to the commiſſioners in every diſtri where any office or 
employment is to be aſſeſſed, an account of ſuch offices 
and employments, that upon bring certified of the truth 
of their amount they might be rated and aſſeſſed accord- 
ingly ; that in all future aſſeſſments of the land-tax the 
fad offices and employments ſhould not be valued at 
higher rates than thoſe at which they were aſſeſſed to- 
wards the land- tax of the thirty-firſt year of the preſent 
reign; that the word perquiſite ſhould be underſtood to 
mean ſuch profits of offices and employments as ariſe from 
tees eſtabliſhed by cuſtom or authority, and payable either 
by the crown or the ſubjects, in conſideration of bulineſs 
done in the courſe of executing fuch offices and employ- 
"VL Vo * | ments; 
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Wente; and that a commiſſioner poſſeſſed of any office of 
Em e miglit not interfere in the execution of the 
ad act, except in what might relate to his on employ- 
ment. By the four laft clauſes ſeveral ſalaries were ex- 
empted from the payment of this duty. The objections 
made without doors to this new law were the acceſſion of 
neared, influence to the crown, by the creation of a 
ew office and officers, whereas this duty might have 
been eaſily collected and received by the commiſſioners of 
the land-tax already . and the inconſiſtency that 
appeared between the fifth and ſeventh clauſes: In the 
former of theſe, the commiſſioners of the land- iax were 
veſted with the power of aſſeſſing the perquiſites of every 
office within their reſpective diſtricts, independent of any 
former valuation or aſſeſſment of the ſame to the land-tax; 
and by the latter, they are reſtricted from aſſeſſing any 
_ bffice af a higher rate than that of the thirty-firſt year of 
the reſto of George II 
S XVTIL. In the beginning of March petitions were 
offered to the houſe by the merchants of Birmingham in 
Warwickſhire, and Sheffield in Yorkſhire, ſpecifying 
that the toy trade of theſe and many other towns, conſiſt- 
ed generally of articles in which gold and ſilver might 
be faid to be manufactured, though in a {mall proportion, 
Inaſmuch as the ſale of them depended upon flight orna- 
ments of gold and filver : That by a clauſe palſed in the 
laſt ſeſſion of parliamenit, obliging every perſon who 
ſhould ſell goods or wares in which any gold or filver 
was manufactured, to take out an annual licence of forty 
hillings, they the petitioriers were laid under great difficul- 
ties and diſadvantages : That not only the firſt ſeller, but 
every perſon through whoſe hands the goods or wares 
paſſed to the conſumer, was required to take out the ſaid 
icence; they therefore requeſted that the houſe would 
take theſe hardſhips and inequalities into conſideration, 
and indulge them with reaſonable relief. The commit- 
tee, to which this affair was referred, having reſolved that 
this impoſition was found detrimental to the toy and cut- 
lery trade of the kingdom, the houſe agreed to the reſo- 
tation, and a bill being prepared, under the title of 5 An 


c of the reign of 
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« a& to amend the act made in the laſt ſeſſion, for re- 


« pealing the oy granted by an act of the ſixth. year 
i 


s late majeſty, on ſilver plate, and for 
« granting a duty on licences to. be taken out by all 
ge perſons dealing in gold and filver plate, was enacted 
into a law by the royal ſanction. By this new regula- 
tion, ſmall quantities of gold and filver plate were allow+ 
ed to be fold without licence. Inſtead of the duty before 
payable upon licences, another was granted, to be taken 
out by certain dealers in gold and filver plate, pawnbro- 
kers, and refiners. This affair being diſcuſſed, the 
houſe took into conſideration the claims of the proprie- 


tors of lands purchaſed for the better ſecuring of his 


majeſty's docks, ſhips, and ſtores at Chatham, Portſ- 
mouth, and Plymouth; and for better fortifying the 
town of Portſmouth, and citadel of Plymouth, in purſu- 
ance of an act paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion. We have already 
ſpecified the ſum granted for this purpoſe, in conſequence 
of a reſolution of the houſe, upon which a bill being 
founded, ſoon paſſed into a law, without oppoſition ®. 

S XIX. In the month of April a bill was brought in 
for the more effe&tual preventing the fraudulent importa- 
tion of cambrics; and while it was under deliberation, 
ſeveral merchants and wholeſale drapers of the city of 
London preſented a petition, repreſenting the grievances 
to which they, and many thouſands' of other traders, 
would be ſubje&ed, ſhould the bill, as it then ſtood, be 
2 into a law. According to their requeſt, they were 
heard by their counſel on the merits of this remonſtrance, 
and ſome amendments were made to the bill in their fa- 
vour. At length it received the royal aſſent, and be- 
came a law to the following effect: It enacted, that no 
cambrics, French lawns, or linens of this kind, uſually 
entered under the denomination of cambrics, ſhould be 
Imported after the firſt day of next Augult, but in bales, 


.Caſes, or boxes, covered with ſackcloth or canvas, con- 


taining each one hundred whole pieces, or two hundred 
half pieces, on penalty of forfeiting the whole; That 
See note [N] at the end of the volume. 
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cambrics and French.lawns ſhould be: imported for ex- 

rtation only, lodged in the king's warehouſes, and de- 
ivered out under like ſecurity and reſtrictions as pro- 
hibited Eaſt-India merchandiſe ; and, on importation, 
y only the half ſubſidy : That all cambrics and French 
lawns in the cuſtody of any perſons ſhould be depoſited, 
by the firſt of Auguſt, in the king's warehouſes, the 
bonds thereupon: be delivered up, and the drawback on 
exportation paid; yet the goods ſhould not be delivered 
out again but for exportation: That cambrics and 
French lawns expoſed to ſale, or found in the poſſeſſion 
of private perſons, after the ſaid day, ſhould be forfeited, 
and liable to be ſearched for, and ſeized, in like manner 
as other prohibited and uncuſtomed goods are; and the 
offender ſhould forfeit two hundred pounds over and 
above all other penalties and forfeitures inflicted by any 
former act: That if any doubt ſhould ariſe concerning 
the ſpecies or quality of the goods, or the place where 
they were manufactured, the proof ſhould lie on the 
owner : Finally, that the penalty of five pounds, inflicted 
by a former act, and payable to the informer, on any per- 
fon that ſhould wear any cambric or French lawns, 
ſhould ſtill remain in force, and be recoverable, on con- 
viction, by oath of one witneſs, before one juſtice of the 
peace. The laſt ſucceſsful bill which this ſeſſion pro- 
duced, was that relating to the augmentation of the ala. 
ries of the judges in his majeſty's er courts of juſ- 
tice. A motion having been made for an inftrution to 
the committee of ſupply, to conſider of the ſaid augment. 
ation, the chancellor of the exchequer acquainted the 
houſe that this augmentation was reccommended to them 
by his majefty. Nevertheleſs, the motion was oppoſed, 
and a warm debate enſued. At length, however, being 
carried in the affirmative, the committee agreed to cer- 
tain reſolutions, on which a bill was 3 While 


it remained under diſcuſſion, a motion was made for an 


inſtruction to the committee, that they ſhould have 
power to receive a clauſe or clauſes for reſtraining the 
dges, comprehended within the proviſions of the bill, 
from receiving any fee, gift, preſent, or .. 
| rom 
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from any city, town, borough, or corporation, or from 
any ſheriff, gaoler, or other officer, upon their ſeveral 
feſpective circuits, and from taking any gratuity from 
any office or officer of any of the courts of law. Another 
motion was made, for a clauſe reſtraining ſuch judges, 
barons, and juſtices, as were comprehended. within the 
proviſions of the bill, from interfering, otherwiſe than by 
giving their own votes, in any 5 8 of members to 
erve in parliament; but both theſe propoſals, being put 
to the vote, were carried in the negative. Theſe two 
motions being over-ruled by the majority, the bill un- 
derwent ſome amendments; and, having paſſed through 
both houſes in the ordinary courſe, was enacted into a 
law by the royal ſanction. With reſpe& to the import of 
this act, it is no other than the eſtabliſhment of the ſeveral 
ſtamp-duties,' applied to the augmentation; and the ap- 
propriation of theĩr produce in ſuch a manner, that the 
crown cannot alter the application of the ſums thus 
granted in parliament. But, on this occaſion, no attempt 
was made in favour of the independency of the judges, - 
which ſeems to have been invaded by a late interpretation , 
of, or rather by a deviation from, the act of ſettlement ; in 


which it is expreſly ordained, that the commiſſions of 


the judges ſhould continue in force, guamdiu ſe bene geſ- 
ſerint ; that their ſalaries ſhould be fixed, and none of 
them removeable but by an addreſs of both. houſes of 
parliament. It was then, without all doubt, the inten- 
tion of the legiſlature that every judge ſhould enjoy his 
office during life, unleſs convicted by legal trial of ſome 
miſbehaviour, or unleſs both houſes of parliament ſhould 
concur in deſiring his removal: But the doctrine now 
adopted imports, that no commiſſion can continue in 
force longer than the life of the king by whom it was 
granted ; that therefore the commiſſions of the judges 
myſt be renewed by a new king at his acceſſion, who | 

uld have it in his power to employ either thoſe whom he 
finds acting as judges at his acceſſion, or confer their of- 
fices on others, with no other reftraint than that the condi- 
tion of the new commiſſions ſhould be quamdiu ſe bene gel- 
lerint. Thus the office of a judge is rendered more pre- 
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carious, and the influence of the crown receives a con- 


ſiderable reinforcement. | | 14 
XX. Among the bills that miſcarried in the courſe 
of this ſeſſion, we may number a ſecond attempt to carry 
into execution the ſcheme which was offered laſt year for 
the more effectual manning the navy, preventing de- 
ſertion, and relieving and encouraging the ſeamen of 
Great Britain. A bill was accordingly brought in, 
couched in nearly the ſame terms which had been reject- 
ed in the laſt ſeſſion ; and it was ſupported by a conſider- 
able number of members, animated with a true ſpirit of 
patriotiſm: But to the trading part of the nation it ap- 
peared one of thoſe plauſible projects, which, though 
_ agreeable in ſpeculation, can never be reduced into prac- 
tice, without a concomitancy of greater evils than thoſe 
they were intended to remove. hile the bill remain- 
ed under the confideration of -the houſe, petitions were 
preſented againſt it by the merchants of Briſtol, Scarbo- 
rough, Whitby, Kingſton-upon-Hull; and Lancaſter, 
repreſenting that, by Reh a law, the trade of the king - 
dom, which is the nurſery and ſupport of ſeamen at all 
times, and that ſpirit of equipping private ſhips of war, 
which had been of diſtinguiſhed ſervice to the nation, 
would be laid under ſuch difficulties as might cauſe a 
great ſtagnation in the former, and a total ſuppreſſion of 


the latter; the bill, therefore, would be highly prejudi- 


cial to the marine of the kingdom, and altogether inef. 
fectual for the purpoſes intended. A great number of 
books and papers, relating to trading ſhips and veſſels, 
as well as to ſeamen, and other perſons protected or preſſ- 
ed into the navy, and to expenſes occaſioned by preſſing 
men into the navy, were examined in a committee of 
the whole houſe, and the bill was improved with 
many amendments: Nay, after it was printed and en- 

oſſed, ſeveral clauſes were added by way of rider; yet 
Rat the experiment ſeemed dangerous. The motion for 
its being paſſed was violently oppoſed ; warm debates 
enſued; they were adjourned, and reſumed ; and the ar- 
guments againſt the bill appeared at length in ſuch a 
ſtriking light, that, when the queſtion was put, the ma- 
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jority declared for the negative. The regulations which 
had been made in parliament during the twenty-fixth, 
the twenty eighth, and thirtieth years of the preſent 
reign, for the preſervation of the public roads, being at- 
tended with ſome inconveniencies in certain parts of the 
kingdom, petitions were brought from ſome counties in 
Wales, as well as from the freeholders of Herefordſhire, 
the farmers of Middleſex, and others, enumerating the 
difficulties attending the uſe of broad wheels in one caſe, 
and the limitation of horſes ufed in drawing carriages 
with narrow wheels in the other. The matter of theſe 
remonſtrances was conſidered in a committee of the whole 
houſe, which reſolved, that the weight to be carried by 
all waggons and carts, travelling on the turnpike roads, 


ſhould be limited. On this reſolution a bill was framed, 


for amending and reducing into one act of parliament the 
three acts before mentioned for the preſervation of the 
public highways : But ſome ohjections being ſtarted, and 
a petition interpoſed by the land-owners of Suffolk and 
Norfolk, alleging that the bill, if paſſed into a law, 
would render it impoſſible to bring freſn proviſions from 
thoſe counties to London, as the ſupply depended abſo- 
lutely upon the quickneſs of conveyance, the further con- 
ſideration of it was poſtponed to a longer day, and ne- 
1 reſumed in the ſequel: So that the attempt muſcar- 
ried. ' 
S XXT. Of all the ſubjects which, in the courſe of this 
ſeſſion, fell under the cognizance of parliament, there was 
none that more intereſted the humanity, or challenged 
the redreſs, of the legiſlature, than did the caſe of the 
poor inſolvent debtors, who languiſhed under all the 
miſeries of indigence and impriſonment. In the month 
of February a petition was offered to the commons in be. 
half of bankrupts, who repreſented, that baving ſcrupu- 
louſly conformed to the laws made concerning bankrupt- 
cy, by ſurrendering their all upon oath, for the benefit of 
their creditors, they had nevertheleſs been refuſed their 
certific;ges, without any probability of relief ; that by 
this cruel refuſal, many bankrupts have been obliged to 
abſcond, while others were immured in priſon, and thele 
unhappy 
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unhappy ſufferers groaned under the particular hardſhip 
of being excluded from the benefit of laws occafionally 
made for the relief of inſolvent debtors ; that the power 
veſted in creditors of refuſing certificates to their bank- 
rupts was, as the petitioners conceived, founded upon a 
preſumption that ſuch power would be tenderly exerciſed, 
and never but in notorious caſes ; but the great increaſe in 
the number of bankrupts within two years paſt, and the 
ſmall proportion of thoſe who had been able to obtain 
their certificates, ſeemed to demonſtrate that the power 
had been uſed for cruel and uyguſt purpoſes, contrary to 
the intention of the legiſlature That as the greater part 
of the petitioners, and their fellow- ſufferers, muſt inevi- 
tably and ſpeedily periſh, with their diſtreſſed families, 
unleſs ſeaſonably relieved by the interpoſition of parlia- 
ment, they implored the compaſhon of the houſe, from 
which they hoped immediate favour and relief. This 
petition was accompanied with a printed caſe, expiaining 
the nature of the laws relating to bankrupts, and point- 
Ing out their defects in point of policy as well as huma- 


nity; but little regard was ſeemingly paid to either re- 


monſtrance. Other petitions, however, being preſented 
by infolvent debtors, impriſoned in different gaols 
within the kingdom, leave was given to bring in a bill 
for their relief, and a committee appointed to examine 
the laws relating to bankruptcy. | 


XXII. Among other petitionary remonſtrances on 


this ſubje&, the members were ſeparately preſented with 
the printed caſe of captain George Walker, a priſoner in 


the gaol of the King's-Bench, who had been declared a 


bankrupt, and complained, that he had been ſubjected to 
ſome flagrant acts of injuſtice and oppreſſion. The caſe 
contained ſuch extraordinary allegations, and the cap- 
tain's charadter was ſo remarkably fair and intereſting, 
that the committee, which were empowered to ſend for 
perſons, papers, and records, reſolved to inquire into the 
articulars of his misfortune. A motion was made and 
agreed to, that the marſhal of the priſon ſhould bring the 
captain before the committee; and the ſpeaker's warrant 
was iſſued accordingly, The priſoner was * 
hes "MF Ther Go open 
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and examined at ſeveral ſittings ; and ſome of the mem 


bers expreſſed a laudable eagerneſs to do him juſtice : But 
his antagoniſts were very powerful, and left no ftone un- 
turned to fruſtrate the purpoſe of the inquiry, which was 
dropped of courſe at the end of the ſeſſion. Thus the 
unfortunate captain Walker, who had, in the late wars 

remarkably diſtinguiſhed himſelf at fea by his courage 
and conduct, repeatedly ſignalized himſelf againſt the 
enemies of his country, was ſent back without redreſs, 
to the gloomy manfions of a gaol, where he had already 
pined for ſeveral years, uſeleſs to himſelf, and loſt to the 
community, while he might have been profitably em- 
ployed in retrieving his own fortune, and exerting his 
talents for the general advantage of the nation. While 


: 


this affair was in agitation, the bill for the relief of in- 
ſolvent debtors was prepared, printed, and read a ſecond 
time; but, when the motion was made for its being 
committed, a debate aroſe, and this was adjourned from 
time to time till the end of the ſeſſion. In the mean 
time, the committee continued to deliberate upon the 
laws relating to bankruptcy ;. and in the beginning of 
June reported their reſolutions to the houſe, that, in 
theix opinion, ſome amendments might be made to the 
laws concerning bankruptcy, to the advantage of credit- 
ors, and relief of inſolvents. Such was the notice 
vouchſafed to the cries of many Britiſh ſubjects, de- 
wee of liberty, and deſtitute of the common neceſſaries 
GONE. . ; OE T 
XXIII. It would engage us in a long digreſſive 
diſcuſſion, were we to inquire how the ſpirit of the laws 
in England, fo famed for lenity, has been exaſperated 
into ſuch ſeverity againſt inſolvent debtors ; and, why 
among 1 ſo diltinguiſhed for generoſity and com- 
paſſion, the gaols ſhould be more filled with priſoners 
than they are in any ether part of Chriſtendom. Per- 
haps both theſe deviations from a general charaQer are 
violent efforts of a wary legiſlature made in behalf of 
trade, which cannot be too much cheriſhed in a nation 
that principally depends upon commerce. The queſtion 
is, whether this laudable aim may not be more effectually 
| £1 Ac 
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accompliſhed, without ſubjefting individuals tooppreſſion 
ariſing from the cruelty and revenge of one another. As 
the laws are. medelled at preſent, it cannot be denied 
that the debtor, in ſome caſes, lies in a peculiar manner 
at the mercy. of his creditor. By the original and com- 
men law of England, no man could be impriſoned for 
debt. The plaintiff in any civil action could have no ex- 
ecution npon his judgment againſt either the body or the 
lands of the defendant : Even with reſpect to his goods 
and chattels, which were ſubje& to execution, he was 
obliged to leave him ſuch articles as were neceſſary for 
agriculture.. But, in proceſs of time, this indulgence 
being found prejudicial to commerce, a law was enaCted 
In the reign of Edward the Firſt, allowing execution on 
the perſon of the debtor, provided his goods and chattels 
were not ſufficient to pay the debt which he had contracted. 
This law was ſtill attended with a very obvious inconye- 
Dience. The debtor, who poſſeſſed an eſtate in lands, 
was tempted to ſecrete his moveable effects, and Jive in 
concealment on the produce of his lands, while the ſheriff 
connived at his retirement. To remove this evil, a 
ſecond ſtatute was enacted in the ſame reign, granting 
immediate execution againſt the body, lands, and goods 
of the debtor ; yet his effects could not be ſold for the be- 
nefit of his creditor till the expiration of three months, 
during which he himſelf could diſpoſe of them for ready 
money, in order to diſcharge his mcumbrances. If the 
creditor was not ſatisfied in this manner, he continued in 
13 * of the debtor's lands, and detained the debtor 
1 


mſelf in priſon, where he was obliged to ſupply him 


with bread and water for his ſupport, until the debt was 
diſcharged. Other ſevere regulations were made in the 
ſequel, particularly in the reign of Edward the Third, 
which gave riſe to the writ of capias ad ſatisfaciendum. 
This, indeed, rendered the preceding laws, called 
ſtatute-merchant and ftatute-ſtaple, altogether unneceſ- 
ſary. Though the liberty of the ſubject, and the ſecurity 
of the landholder, were thus, in ſome meaſure, ſacrificed 
o the advantage of commerce, an impriſoned debtor was 
not left entirely at the mercy of an inexotable creditor, 
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If he made all the ſatisfaction in his power, and could. 
thow that his inſolvency was, owing to real e 
the court of chancery interpoſed on his petition, and 
actually ordered him to be diſcharged from priſon, {when 
no good reaſon for detaining him could be aſſigned. This 
interpoſition, which ſeems naturally to belong to a court 
of equity, conſtituted with a view to mitigate the rigour 


of the common law, ceaſed, in all probability, after the 


reſtoration of Charles the Second, and of conſequence the 
priſons were filled with debtors. Then the ſegiſlature 
charged themſelves with the extenſion of a power, which 
perhaps a chancellor no longer thought himſelf fafe in 
exerciſing z and in the year one thouſand fix hundred 
and ſeventy, paſſed the firſt act for the relief of inſolvent . 
debtors, granting a releaſe to all priſoners for debt, with- 
out diſtinction or inquiry. By this general indulgence, 
which has even in a great meaſure continued in all ſubſe- 
quent acts of the ſame kind, the lenity of the A 
may be ſometimes miſapplied, inaſmuch as inſolvency is 
often criminal, ariſing from profligacy and extravagance, 
which deſerve to be ſeverely puniſhed. Yet, even for 
this ſpecies of inſolvency, perpetual impriſonment, ag- 
gravated by the miſeries of extreme indigence, and the 
8 of periſhing through famine, may be deemed a 


2 too ſevere. How cruel then muſt it be to 


eave the molt innocent bankrupt expoſed to this puniſh- 
ment, from the revenge or ſiniſter deſign of a mercileſs 
creditor ; a creditor by whoſe fraud the priſoner became 
a bankrupt), and by whoſe craft he is detained in gaol, 
let, by his diſcharge from priſon, he ſhould be enabled 
to ſeek that redreſs in chancery to which he is entitled on a 
fair account! The ſeverity of the law was certainly intend- 
ed againſt fraudulent . only; and the ſtatute of 


bankruptcy is, doubtleſs, favourable to inſolvents, as it 


diſcharges from all former debts thoſe who obtained their 
certificates. As Britiſh ſubjects, they are ſurely entitled 
to the ſame indulgence which is granted to other inſol- 
vents. They were always included in every act paſſed 
for the relief of inſolvent debtors, till the ſixth year of 
George I. when they were firſt excepted from this 8 
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By a law enacted in the reign of queen Anne, relating to 
bankruptcy, any creditor” was at liberty to object to the 
confirmation of the bankrupt's certificate; but the chan. 
'eellor had power to judge whether the objection was fri- 
volous or well founded: Yet, by a later act, the chan. 
cellor is obliged to confirm the certificate, if it is agree. 
able to four-fhfths in number and value of the creditors; 
*whereas he cannot confirm it, ſhould he be oppoſed, 
even without any reaſon aſſigned, by one creditor to whom 
the greateſt part of the debt is owing. It might, there. 
fore, deſerve the conſideration of parliament, whether, 
in extending their clemency to the poor, it ſhoald not be 
equally diffuſed to bankrupts and other inſolvents; whe- 
ther proper diſtinction ought not to be made between the 
innocent bankrupt who fails through misfortunes in 
trade, and him who becomes inſolvent from fraud or pro- 
Mipacy : And finally, whether the inquiry and trial of 
alk foch eaſes would not properly fall within the ro- 
vince of chancery, a tribunal inſtituted for the wy. bo 
tion of common law ? \ 8 0 _ 
XXIV. The houſe of commons ſeems to have been 
determined on another meaſure, which, however, does 
not admit of explanation. An order was made in the 
month of February, that leave ſhould be given to bring 
im a bill to explain, amend, and render effectual fo much 
of an act, paſſed in the thirteenth year of George II. 
againft the exceſſive increafe of horſe- races, and deceitful 
gaming, as related to that increaſe. The bill was accord- 
megly preſented, read, printed, and ordered to be committed 
toa committee of the whole houſe ; but the order was de- 
layed from time to time till the end of the ſeſſion. Some 
7 555 was likewiſe made in another affair of greater 
onfequence to the community. A committee was ap- 
pointed in the month of March, to take into confider- 
ation the ftate of the poor in England, as well as the Jaws 
enacted for their maintenance. The clerks of the peace 
belonging to all the counties, cities, and towns in 
England and Wales, were ordered to tranſmit, for the 
peruſal of the houſe, an account of the annual expenſe of 
palling vagrants through their relpective diviſions and 
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diſtricts for four years: And the committee began to de- 
liberate on this important ſubject. In the latter end of 
May the houſe was made acquainted with their reſolu- 
tions, importing, that the preſent method of relieving 
the poor in the reſpective pariſhes, where no workhouſes 
have been = for their reception and employment, 
are, in general, very burdenſome to the inhabitants, and 
tend to render the poor miſerable to themſelves, and uſe- 
leſs to the community: That the preſent method of giv- 
ing money out of the parochial rates to perſons capable of 
labour, in order to prevent them from claiming an entire 
ſubſiſtence for themlelves and their families, is contrary 
to the ſpirit and intention of the laws for the relief of the 
poor, is a dangerous power in the hands of the parochial - 
officers, a miſapplication of the public money, and a 
great encouragement to idleneſs and intemperance: That 
the employment of the poor, under proper direction and 
management, in ſuch works and manufactures as are 
ſuited to their reſpective capacities, would be of great 
utility to the public: That ſettling the poor in work- 
houſes, to be provided in the ſeveral counties and ri- 


dings in England and Wales, under the direction and | 


management of governors and truſtees to. be appointed for- 
that purpoſe, would be the moſt effectual method of reliev- 
ing luch poor perſons, as, by age, infirmities, or diſeaſes, 
are rendered incapable of ſupporting themſelves by their 
labour; of employing the able and induſtrious, reform- 
ing the idle and profligate, and of educating poor 
children in religion and induſtry : That the poor in ſuck 
workhouſes would be better regulated and maintained, 
and managed with more advantage to the public, by 
guardians, governors, or truſtees, to be ſpecially. ap- 
pointed, or choſen for that Purges and 1ncorporated 
with ſuch powers, and under ſuch reſtrictions, as the 
legiſlature ſhould deem proper, than by the annual pa- 
rochial officers: That erecting workhouſes upon waſte 
lands, and appropriating a certain quantity of ſuch 
lands to be cultivated, in order to produce proviſion for 
the poor in the ſaid houſes, would not only be a means 
of inſtructing and employing many of the ſaid poor in 
VOL, v. 2 agri- 
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agriculture, but lefſen the expenſe of the poblic: That 
controverhes and law-fuits concerning the ſettlements of 
r perſons occaſioned a very great, and, in general, 
an uſeleſs expenſe to the public, amounting to many 
thouſand pounds per annum; and that often more money 
is expended in aſcertaining ſuch ſettlements, by each of 
the contending pariſhes, than would be ſufficient to main- 


tain the paupers: That ſhould workhouſes be eſtabliſhed 


or the general reception of the poor, in the reſpective coun- 
ties and ridings of England, the laws relating to the ſettle- 
ments of the poor, and the paſſing of vagrants, might be re- 
pealed : That while the preſent laws relating to the poor 
ſubſiſt, the compelling pariſh-officers to grant certificates to 
. the poor would, in all probability, prevent the hardſhips they 
now ſuffer, in being debarred gaining their livelihood, 
where they can do it moſt uſefully to themſelves and the 
public. From theſe ſenſible reſolutions, the reader may con- 
ceive ſome idea of the mĩſconduct that attends the'manage- 
ment of the poor in England, as welt as of the grievous 
burdens entailed upon the people by the preſent laws 
which conſtitute this branch of the legiſlature, The 
committee's reſolves being read at the table, an order 
was made that they ſhould be taken into conſideration on 
a certain day, when the order was again put off, and in 
the interim the parliament was prorogued. While the 
committee deliberated upon this affair, leave was given 
to prepare a bill for preventing tenants, under a certain 
yearly rent, from gaining ſettlements in any particular 
pariſh, by being there rated in any land- tax aſſeſſment, 
and paying for the landlord the money ſo charged. This 
order was afterwards diſcharged ; and another bill brought 
in, to prevent any perſon from gaming a ſettlement, by 
being rated by virtue of an a& of parliament for granting 
any aid to his majeſty by a land-tax, and paying the 
ſame. The bilt was accordingly preſented, read, com- 
mitted,” and paſſed the lower houſe; but among the 
lords it miſcarried. It can never be expected that the 
poor will be managed with economy and integrity, while 
the execution of the laws relating to their maintenance 
zs left in the hands of low tradeſttien, who derive private 
7755 advantage 
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advantage from ſupplying them with neceſſaries, and 
often favour the impoſition of one another with the moſt 
ſcandalous colluſion. This is an evil which will never 
be remedied, until perſons of independent fortune, and 
unblemiſhed integrity, actuated by a ſpirit of true pa- 
triotiſm, ſhall reſcue their fellow- citizens from the power 
of ſuch intereſted miſereants, by taking the poor into 
their own management and protection. Inſtead of mul- 
tiplying laws with reſpect to the ſettlement and manage - 
ment of the poor, which ſerve only to puzzle and perplex 
the pariſh aud peace officers, it would become the ſaga- 
city of the legiſlature to take ſome effectual cautions to 
prevens the increaſe of -paupers and vagrants, which 1s 
ecome an intolerable nuiſance to the commonwealth, 

Towards this ſalutary end, ſurely nothing would more 
contribute than a reformation of the police, that would 
aboliſh thoſe infamous places of entertainment which 
ſwarm in every corner of the metropolis, ſeducing people 
of all ranks to extravagance, profligacy, and ruin; that 
would reſtrict within due bonnds the number of public- 
houſes, which are augmented. to. an enormous degree, 
affording ſo many aſylums for riot and debauchery, and 
corrupting the morals of the common people to ſuch a 
pitch of licentious indecency, as muſt be a reproach to 
every civilized nation. Let it not be aſfirmed to the diſ- 
grace of Great Britain, that ſuch receptacles of vice and 
impurity ſubſiſt under the connivance of the government, 
according to the narrow views and confined ſpeculation 
of thoſe ſhallow politicians, who imagine that the reve- 
nue is increaſed in proportion to the quantity of ſtrong 
liquors conſumed in ſuch infamous receſſes of intempe- 
rance. Were this in reality the caſe, that adminiſtration - 
would deſerve to be branded with eternal infamy which 
could ſacrifice to ſuch a baſe conſideration the health, the 
lives, and the morals cf their fellow-creatures : But no- 
thing can be more fallacious than the ſuppoſition, that 
the revenue of any government can be increaſed by the 
augmented intemperance of the people; for intemperance 
is the bane of induitry, as well as of population; and 
what the government gains in the articles of the duty on 
IS malt, 
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malt, and the exciſe upon liquors, will m_ be greatly 
ariſin 


overbalanced by the loſs in other articles, g from the 
diminution of hands, and the negle& of labour. 
3 XXV. Exclutive of the bills that were actually pre- 
pared, though they did not paſs in the courſe of this 
. Teffion, commons deliberated on other important 
ſubjects, which, however, were not finally diſcuſſed. 
In the beginning of the ſeſſion, a committee being ap- 
pointed to reſume the inquiry touching the regulation 
of weights and meaſures, a ſubje& we have mentioned in 
the hiſtory of the preceding ſeſſion, the box which con- 
tained a troy pound weight, locked up by order of the 
Houſe, was again produced by the clerk in whoſe cuſtody 
it had been depoſited. This affair being carefully inveſti- 

gated, the committee agreed to fourteen reſolutions *. 
In the mean time it was ordered, that all the weights, 
referred to in the report, ſhould be delivered to the clerk 
2 Kc houſe to be locked up, and brought forth occa- 

onally. e Fon | 
S XXVI. The houſe of commons, among other ar- 
ticles of domeſtic economy, beſtowed ſome attention on 
the hoſpital for foundlings, which was now, more than 
ever, become a matter of national conſideration. The 
accounts relating to this charity having been demanded, 
and ſubjected to the inſpection of the members, were, to- 
gether with the king's recommendation, referred to the 
committee of ſupply, where they produced the reſolutions 
which we have already ſpecified among the other grants 
of the year. The houſe afterwards reſolved itſelf into 
a committee, to deliberate on the ſtate of the hoſpital, 
and examine its accounts. On the third day of May their 
_ reſolutions were reported to the following effect: That 


the appointing, by the governors and guardians of the 


ſaid hoſpital, places in the ſeveral counties, ridings, or 
diviſions in this kingdom, for the firſt reception of expoſed 
and deſerted young children, would be attended with many 
evil conſequences ; and that the conveying of children 
from the country to the ſaid hoſpital is attended with 


f | 5 See note [O] at the end of the volume. 
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many evil conſequences, and ought to be prevented. A 
bill was ordered to be brought in, founded upon this laſt 
reſolution, but never preſented; therefore the inquiry 
produced no effect. Notwithitanding the inſtitution of this 
charity, for the ſupport of which great ſums are yearly 
levied on the public, it does not appear that the bills of 


mortality, reſpecting new- born children, are decreaſed, 


nor the thocking crime of infant murder rendered leſs fre- 
quent than heretofore. It may, therefore, not be im- 


properly ſtyled a heavy additional tax for the propagation + 


of baſtardy, and the encouragement of idleneſs among 


the common people; , beſides the tendency it has to ex- 


tinguiſh the feelings of the heart, and diſſolve thoſe 
family ties of blood by which the charities are connected. 

$ XXVII. In the month of March leave was given to 
bring in a bill for the more effectual preventing of the 
melting down and exporting the gold and ſilver coin of 
the kingdom, and the perſons were nominated to prepare 
it; but the bill never appeared, and no further inquiry 
was made about the matter. Perhaps it was ſuppoſed 
that ſuch a meaſure might be thought an encroachment on 
the prerogative of the crown, which hath always exer- 
ciſed the power of fixing the ſtandard, and regulating 
the currency of the coin. Perhaps ſuch a ſtep was de- 
ferred on account of the war, during which a great 
quantity of gold and ſilver was neceſſarily exported to 
the continent, for the ſupport of the allies and armies in 


the pay of Great Biitain. The legiſlature, however, 


would do well to cenſider this eternal maxim in compu- 
tation, that when a greater quantity of bullion is ex- 
ported, in waſte, than can be replaced by commerce, the 
nation muſt be haftening to a ſtate of inſolvency. Over 
and above theſe proceedings in this ſeſſion of parliament, 
it may not be unneceſſary to mention ſeveral meſſages 
which were fent by the king to the houſe of commons. 
That relating to the vote of credit we have already ſpe- 
cified in our account of the ſupply. On the twenty- ſixth 
day of April the chancellor of the exchequer preſented 
to the houle two meſſages, ſigned by his majeſty, one in 


' favour af his ſubjects in North America, and the other 
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in behalf of the Eaſt India company: The former re- 


commending to their conſideration the zeal and vigour 


with which his faithful ſubjects in North America had 


exerted themſelves in defence of his juſt rights and poſ- 
ſeſſions; deſiring he might be enabled to give them a 
Proper compenſation for the expenſes incurred by the re- 
ſpective provinces in levying, 3 and paying the 
troops raiſed in that country, according as the active 


vigour and ſtrenuous efforts of the ſeveral colonies ſhould 


appear to merit: In the latter, he deſired the houſe would 
empower him to aſſiſt the Eaſt India company in defray- 
Ing the expenſe of a military force in the Eaſt Indies to 
be maintained by them, in lieu of a battalion of regular 
troops withdrawn from thence, and returned to Ireland. 
Both theſe meſlages were referred to the committee of 
ſupply, and produced the reſolutions upon each ſubje& 
which we have already explained. The meſſage relating 
to a projected invaſion by the enemies of Great Britain 
we ſhall particularize in its proper place, when we come 
to record the circumſtances and miſcarriage of that deſign. 
In the mean time, it may not be improper to obſerve, 
that the thanks of the houſe of commons were voted and 
f | rs to admiral Boſcawen and major-general Amherſt, 
or the ſervices they had done their king and country in 
North America; and the ſame compliment was paid to 
admiral Oſborne, for the ſucceſs of his cruize in the 
Mediterranean. 5 | | 
8 XXVIIL. The ſeſſion was cloſed on the ſecond day 


of June with a ſpeech to both houſes, from the commil- 


fioners appointed by his majeſty for that purpoſe. In 
this harangue the parliament” was given to underſtand, 
that the king approved of their conduct, and returned 
them his thanks for their condeſcenſion; that the hopes 

had conceived of their ſurmounting the difficulties 
which lay in the way were founded on the wiſdom, zeal, 
and affection of ſo good a parliament, and that his ex- 
pectations were fully anſwered ; that they had conſidered 
the war in all its parts, and notwithſtanding its long 


continuance,, through the obſtinacy of the enemy, bad 


made ſuch proviſions for the many different operations, 
2 FD; : : as 
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as ought to convince the adverſaries of Great Dates 


that it would be for their intereſt, as well as for the eaſe 
and relief of all Europe, to embrace equitable and honour- 
able terms of accommodation. They were told that, 
by their aſſiſtance, the combined army in Germany had 
been completed; powerful ſquadrons, as well as nume- 
rous bodies of land forces, were employed in America, 


in order to maintain the Britiſh rights and poſſeſſions, 


and annoy the enemy in the moſt ſenſible manner in that 
country: That, as France was making conſiderable pre- 
rations in her different ports, he had taken care to put 
is fleet at home in the beſt condition, -both of ſtrength 
and ſituation, to guard againſt and repel any attempts 


that might be meditated againſt his kingdoms : That 
all his meaſures had been directed to aſſert the honour of 


his crown; to preſerve the eſſential intereſts of his faith- 
ful ſubjects; to ſupport the cauſe of the proteſtant reli- 
gion, and public liberty : He therefore truſted: that the 


uprightneſs of his intentions would draw down the bleſſ- 


ing of Heaven upon his endeavours. He expreſſed his 
hope, that the precautions they had taken to prevent and 
correct the exceſſes of the privateers would produce the 
defired effect: A conſideration which the king had much 
at heart; for, though ſenſible of the utility of that 
ſervice, when under proper regulations, he was deter- 
mined to do his utmoſt to prevent any, injuries or hard- 
ſhips which might be ſuſtained by the ſubjects of neutral 
powers, as far as might be practicable and conſiſtent 
with his majeſty's juſt right to hinder the trade of his 
enemies from being colluſively and fraudulently covered. 
He not only thanked the commons, but applauded the 
firmneſs and vigour with which they had acted, as well 
as their prudence in judging, that, notwithſtanding the 
preſent burdens, the making ample proviſion for carrying 
on the war was the moſt probable means to bring it to an 
honourable and happy concluſion. He aſſured them that 
no attention ſhould be wanting, on his part, for the 
faithful application of what had been granted. They 
were informed he had nothing further to deſire, but that 
they would carry down the ſame good diſpoſitions, and 

. | propagate 
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G 3 in their ſeveral counties, which they had 
ihovon in their proceedings during the ſeſſion. Theſe de. 
- clarations being pronounced, the parliament was pro- 
7 54 £-. F 0. 210713! | 
+6 5 XXIX. The people of England, provoked on one 
hand by the intrigues, the hoſtilities, and menaces 
of France, and animated on the other by the pride of 
triumph aud ſucceſs, which never fails to reconcile them 
to difficulties howſoever great, and expenſe however 
enormous, at this period breathed nothing but war, and 
diſcourſed about nothing but new plans of conqueſt. 
We have ſeen how liberally the parliament beſtowed the 
"nation's money; and the acquieſcence- of the ſubjects 
in general under the additional burdens which had been 
impoſed, appeared in the remarkable eagerneſs with 
which they embarked in the ſubſcription planned by the 
legiſlature ; in the vigorous aſſiſtance they contributed 
towards manning the navy, recruiting the army, and levy- 
ing additional forces; and the warlike ſpirit which began 
to diffuſe itſelf through all ranks of the people. This was 
a ſpirit which the miniftry carefully cherithed and culti- 
vated, for the fupport of the war, which, it muſt be 
owned, was proſecuted with an ardour and efficacy pecu- 
Har to the preſent adminiſtration. True it is, the Ger- 
man war had been for ſome time adopted as an object of 
importance by the Britiſh councils, and a reſolution was 
taken to maintain it without flinching : At the ſame 
time, it muſt be allowed, that this conſideration had not 
* Hitherto weakened the attention of the miniſtry to the 
operations in America, where alone the war may be {aid 
to have been carried on and proſecuted on Britiſh princi- 
ples, ſo as to diſtreſs the enemy in their moſt tender 
part, and at the ſame time acquire the moſt ſubſtantial ad- 
vantages to the ſubjects of Britain. For theſe two pur- 
poſes, every preparation was made that ſagacity could 
tuggeſt, or vigour execute. The navy was repaired and 
augmented, and, in order to man the different 1qua- 
drons, the expedient of preſſing, that diſgrace to a Britiſh 
adminiſtration, was practiſed both by land and water with 
extraorginary rigour and vivacity. A 1 
51 : | 111uceds 


to ſignify his approbation, and return his thanks to the 
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iſſued, offering a conſiderable bounty for every ſeaman 
and every landman that ſhould, by a certain day, enter 
voluntarily in the ſervice. As an additional encourage- 
ment to this claſs of people, the king promiſed his pardon 
to all ſeamen who had deſerted from the reſpective ſhips 
to which they belonged, . they ſhould return to 


their duty by the third day of Joly; but at the ſame 
time he declared, that thoſe who. ſhould neglect this op- 
portunity, at a time when their country ſo much required 
their ſervice, would, upon being apprehended, incur the 

nalties of a court-martial, and if convicted, be deem - 
ed unfit objects of the royal merey. All juſtices of the 
peace, mayors, and magiſtrates of corporations through - 
out Great Britain were commanded to make particular 
ſearch for ſtraggling ſeamen fit for the ſervice, and to ſend 
all that ſhould be found to the neareſt ſea · port, that they 
might be ſent on board by the ſea - officer there command - 
ing. Other methods, more gentle and effectual, were 

cen to levy and recruit the land forces. New regiments 
were raiſed, on his majeſty's promiſe, that every man 
ſhould be entitled to his diſcharge at the end of three 
years, and the premiums for enliſting were increaſed. 
Over and above theſe indulgences, conſiderable bounties 
were offered and given by cities, towns, corporations, 
and even by individuals, ſo univerſally were the people 
poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of chivalry and adventure. The 
example was ſet by the metropolis, where the common- 
council reſolved, that voluntary ſubſcriptions ſhould be 
received in the chamber of London, to be appropriated 
as bounty-money to fuch perſons as ſhould engage in his 
majeſty's ſervice. The city ſubſcribed a conſiderable 
fum for that purpoſe ; and a committee of aldermen and 
commoners was appointed to attend at Guildhall, to re- 
ceive and apply the ſubſcriptions. As a further encou- 
ragement to volunteers, they moreover reſolved, that 
every perſon ſo entering ſhould be entitled to the freedom 
of the city at the expiration of three years, or ſooner, 
if the war ſhould be brought to a concluſion. Theſe re- 
ſolutions being communicated to the king, he was pleaſed 


city 
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city in a letter from the ſecretary of ſtate to the lord. 
mayor. Large ſums were immediately ſubſcribed by 


different companies, and ſome private perſons; and, in 
imitation of the capital, bounties were offered by many 

different communities in every quarter of the united king- 

dom. At the ſame time, ſuch care and diligence were 
uſed in diſciplining the militia, that, before the cloſe of 

the year, the greater part of thoſe truly conſtitutional 
battalions rivalled the regular troops in the perfection of 
their exerciſe, and ſeemed to be, in all reſpects, as fit 
us ſerwi cee. FO nn 

*$ XXX. Before we proceed to record the tranſactions 

of the campaign that ſucceeded theſe” preparations, we 
ſhall-take/notice of ſome domeſtic events, which, though 

not very important in themſelves, may nevertheleſs claim 
à place in the Hiſtory of England. In the beginning of 
the year, the court of London was overwhelmed with 
affliftion/at the death of the princeſs dowager of Orange 
and Naſſau, gouvernante of the United Provinces in the 
minority of her ſon, the preſent ſtadtholder. She was 
the eldeſt daughter of his Britannic majeſty, poſſeſſed of 
many perſonal accompliſnments and exemplary virtues; 
pious,” moderate, ſenſible, and circumſpett. She had 
exerciſed her authority with equal ſagacity and reſolution, 
reſpected even by thoſe who were no friends to the houſe 
of Orange, and died with great fortitude and reſig- 
nation *. In her will ſhe appointed the king her father 
een aii wlank yiikn A ee eee end 
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Feeling her end approaching, ſhe delivered a key to one 
of her attendants, directing him to fetch two papers, which 
ſhe ſigned with her own hand. One was a contract of mar- 
riage between her daughter and the prince of Nafſau-Weil- 
burg; the other was a letter to the States-general, beſeeching 
them to conſent to this marriage, and preſerve inviolate the 
regulations ſhe had. made, touching the education and tu- 
telage of the young ſtadtholder. Theſe two papers being 

ſigned and ſealed, we ſent for her children, ede theni 


to make proper improvements on the education they had 
received, and to live in harmony with each other. Then 
Me implored Heaven to ſhower its bleſſings on them go 
* > an 


een 4264 
and the princeſs dowager of Orange, her mother-in-law, | 
honorary tutors, and prince Louis of Brunſwick: afting 
tutor to her children. In the morning after her deceaſe, 
the States-general and the ſtates of Holland were extra- 
ordinarily aſſembled, and having received notice of this 
event, proceeded to eonfirm the regulations which had 
been made for the minority of the ſtadtholder. Prince 
Louis of Brunſwick was invited to aſſiſt in the aſſembly 
of Holland, where he took the oaths, as repreſenting 
the captain- general of the Union. Then he communi- 
cated to the aſſembly the act by which the princeſs had 
appointed him guardian of her children. He as after- 
wards invited to the aſſembly of the States- general, who 
agreed to the reſolution of Holland, with reſpect to his 
guardianſhip ; and in the evening the different colleges uf 
the government ſent formal deputations to the young 
ſtadtholder, and the princeſs Caroline, his ſiſter, in whoſe 
names and preſence they were received, and anſwered hy 
their guardian and repreſentative. A formal intimation 
of the death of the princeſs was communicated to the 
king her father, in a pathetic letter, by the States- gene- 
ral; who condoled with him on the irreparable loſs which 
he as well as they had ſuſtained by this melancholy event, 
and aſſured him they would employ. all their care and 
attention in ſecuring and defending the rights and intereſt 
of the young ſtadtholder and the princeſs his ſiſter, whom 
they conũdered as the children of the republie. The 
royal family of England fuffered another diſaſter in the 
courſe of this year, by the deceaſe of the princeſs Eliza- 
beth- Caroline, ſecond daughter of his late royal highneſs 
Frederick prince of Wales, a lady of the moſt amiable 
character, who died at Kew in the month of Septem- 
ber, before ſhe had attained the eighteenth year of her 
S XXXI. Certain privateers continuing their exceſſes 
at ſea, and rifling neutral ſnips without diſtinction or au- 
and embraced them with the moſt affecting marks of ma- 
ternal tenderneſs. She afterwards continued to converſe 
calmly and dcliberately with her friends, and in a few hours 
| thority, 
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thority, the government reſolved to vindicate the honour 
of the nation, by making examples of thoſe pirates, who, 
as faſt as they could be detected and ſecured, were brought 
to trial, and upon conviction ſacrificed to juſtice. While 
theſe ſteps were taken to reſcue the nation from the re- 
| 074 of violence and rapacity, which her neighbours 

ad urged with ſuch eagerneſs, equal ſpirit was exerted 
in convincing neutral powers that they ſhould! not, with 
impunity, contravene the law of nations, in favouring 
the enemies of Great Britain. A great number of cauſes 
were tried relating to diſputed captures, and many Dutch 
veſſels, with their cargoes, were condemned, after a fair 
hearing, notwithſtanding the loud clamours of that 
1 and the repeated remonſtrances of the States. 

eneral. „alt ae | tt 40152 
f CXXXII. The reputation of the Engliſh was not fo 
much affected by the irregularities of privateers, 
armed for rapine, as by the neglect of internal police, 
and an ingredient of ſavage ferocity mingled in & na- 
tional character; an ingredient that appeared but too con- 
1 in the particulars of ſeveral ſhocking murders 
rought to light about this period. One Halſey, who 
commanded a merchant-ſhip in the voyage from Jamaica 
to England, having conceived ſome perſonal diſlike to a 

poor ſailor, inſulted him with ſuch abuſe, expoſed him to 
fuch hardſhips, and puniſhed him with fuch wantonneſs 
of 3 that the poor wretch leaped overboard in 
deſpair. His inhuman tyrant envying him that death, 
which would have reſcued a miſerable object from his 
brutality, plunged into the ſea after him, and brought 
him on board, declaring, he ſhould not eſcape ſo while 
there were any torments left to inflict. Accordingly, he 
exerciſed his tyranny upon him with redoubled rigour, 
until the poor creature expired, in - conſequence of the 
inhuman treatment he had ſuſtained. This ſavage ruffian 
was likewiſe indicted for the murder of another mariner, 
but being convicted on the firſt trial, the ſecond was 
found unneceſſary, and the criminal ſuffered death accord 
ing to the law, which is perhaps too mild to malefactors 
convicted of ſuch aggravated cruelty.- Anotker barba- 
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rous murder was perpetrated in the country, near Bir- 
mingham, upon a ſheriff's officer, by the ſons of one 
Darby, whole effects the bailiff had ſeized, on a diſtreſs 
for rent. The two young aſſaſſins, encouraged by the 


father, attacked the unhappy wretch with clubs, and 


mangled him in a terrible manner, ſo that he hardly 
retained any ſigns of life. Not contented with this cruel 
execution, they ſtripped him naked, and dragging him 
out of the houſe, ſeourged him with a waggoner's whip, 
until the fleſn was cut from his bones. In this miſerable 
condition he was found weltering in his blood, and con- 
veyed to a neighbouring houſe, where he immediately 


expired. The three barbarians were apprehended, after 


having made a deſperate reſiſtance. They were tried, 


convicted, and executed: The {ons were hung in chains, 


and the body of the father diſſected. The widow of a 
timber-merchant at Rotherhithe being cruelly murdered 
in her own houſe, Mary Edmonſon, a young woman, 
her niece, ran out into the ſtreet with her arms cut acroſs, 


and gave the alarm, (declaring her aunt had been aſſaſſi- 


nated by four men who forced their way into the houſe, 
ard that ſhe (the niece) had received thoſe wounds, in 
attempting to defend her relation. According to the 
circumſtances that appeared, this unnatural wretch had 
cut the throat of her aunt and benefaQreſs with a caſe- 
knife, then dragged the body from the waſn- houſe to the 
parlour ; that ſhe had ſtolen a watch and ſome filver 
ſpoons, and concealed them, together with the knife and 
her own apron, which was ſoaked with the blood of her 


* After having aQted this horrid tragedy, the 


e recital of which the humane reader will not peruſe 
without horror, ſhe put on another apron, and wounded 
her own fleſh, the better to conceal her guilt, Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe precautions ſhe was ſuſpeRed, and ecm- 
mitted to priſon. Being breught to trial, ſlie was con- 
victed and condemned upon circumſtantial evidence, and 
finally executed on Ke<nningtcn- Cemmen, theugh ſhe 
denied the ſact to the laſt moment of her life. At the 


place of execution ſhe behaved with great compoſure, 


and, aſter having ſpent ſome minutes in devotion, pro- 
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What ſeemed to corroborate this proteſtation, was the 
condition and character of the young woman, who had 
been educated-in a ſphere above the vulgar, and: main« 
tained a reputation without reproach in the country, 
were the was addually betrothed to a clergyman. On the 
other hand, the circumſtances that appeared againſt her 
almoſt amounted to a certainty, though nothing weaker 
than proof poſitive ought to determine a jury in capital 
caſes to give a verdict againſt the perſon accuſed. After 
all, this is one of thoſe problematic events, which elude 
the force of all evidence, and ſerve to confound the pride 
of human reaſon. — A miſcreant, whoſe name was Haines, 
having eſpouſed the daughter of -a farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gloeeſter, who poſſeſſed a ſmall eltate, 
which he intended to divide among ſeven children, was 
ſo abandoned as to form the deſign of poiſoning the whole 
family, that by virtue of his wife he might enjoy the 
whole inheritance. For the execution of this - iafernal 
ſcheme, he employed his own father to purchaſe a quan- 
tity of arſenick ; part of which he adminiſtered to three 
of the children, who were immediately ſeized with the 
dreadful ſymptoms produced by this mineral, and the 
eldeſt expired. He afterwards mixed it with three apple- 
cakes, which he bought for the purpoſe, and preſented | 
to the three other children, who underwent. the - ſame 
violence of operation which had proved fatal to the eldeſt 
brother. The inſtantaneous effects of the poiſon, created 
a ſuſpicion of Haines, who being examined, the whole 
MFeene of villany ſtood diſcloſed. Nevertheleſs, the- villain 
Found means to eſcape. The uncommon ſpirit of aſſaſ- 
ination which raged at this period, ſeemed to commun'- 
Cate itſelf even to foreigners, who breathed Engliſh air. 
Five French priſoners, confined on board the | King's 
ſhip, the Royal Oak, were convicted of having mur- 
dered one Jean de Manaux, their countryman and fellow- 
priſoner, in revenge for his having diſcovered that they 
had forged paſſes to facilitate their eſcape. Exalperated 
at this detect ion, they ſeized this unfortunate informer 

in the place of their confi nement, gagged his mouth, 

21 44 | ſtripped 
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fripped him naked, tied him with a ſtrong cord to a 
ring- bolt, and ſcourged his body with the moſt brutal 
perfeverance. By dint of ſtruggling the poor wretch diſ- 
engaged himſelf from the cord with which he had been 
tied: Then they finiſhed the tragedy, by Ieaping and 
ſtamping on his breaſt, till the cheſt was broke, and he 


expired. They afterwards ſevered the body into ſmall” 


pieces, and theſe they conveyed at different times into 
the ſea, through the funnel of à convenience to which 
they had acceſs; but one of the other prifoners gave 


information of the murder, in conſequence of which 


they were ſecured, brought to trial, condemned, and 
puniſhed with death.—Nor were the inſtances of eruel 
aſſuffination, which prevailed at this juncture, | confined” 
to Great Britain. At the latter end of the foregoing 
year, an atrocious maſſacre was perpetrated by two 


Senoeſe mariners upen the maſter and crew of an Englifh 


veſſel, among whom they were enrolled. "Theſe mon- 
ſters of cruelty were in different watches, a eireumſtance 
that favoured the execution of the horrid plan they had 
concerted.” When one of them retired to reſt with his 
fellows of the watch, conſiſting of the mate and two 
ſeamen, he waited till they were faſt afleep, and then 
butchered them all with a knife. Having lo far ſucceeded 
without diſcovery, he returned to the deck, and com 
municated the exploit to his aſſociate: Fhen they ſud 
denly attacked the maſter of the veſſel, and cleft his 
head with a hatchet, which they likewiſe uſed in mur 
dering the man that ſtood at the helm; a third was like 
wile deſpatched, and no Engliſhman remained alive but 
the maſter's ſon, a boy, who lamented his father's death 
with inceſſant tears and cries for three days, at the expi- 
ration of which he was likewiſe ſacrificed, becauſe the 
aſſ ſſins were diſturbed by his clamour. This barbarous 
ſcene was aRed within ſixty leagues of the rock of 
Liſbon ; but the veſſel was taken within the Capes Ortu- 
gal and Finiſterre, by the captain of a French priva- 
teer, called la Favorite, who ſeeing the deck ſtained 
with blood,” and finding all the papers of the ſhip 
deſtroyed, began to ſuſpect that the maſter and crew 


kad been murdered, He accordingly taxed them with © | 
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he murder, and they confeſſed the /particulars. Tbe 
privateer touched at Vigo, where the captain imparted 
this detail to the Engliſh conſul 3 but the prize, with the 
two villains on board, was ſent to Bayonne in France, 
where they were brought to condign puniſhment. 

- $ XXXIII. We ſhall cloſe this regiſter of blood with 
the account of a murder remarkable in all its circum- 
ſtances, for which a perſon, called Eugene Aram, fſuf- 
fered at York, in the courle of this year. This man, 
who exerciſed the profeſſion of a ſchool-maſter at Knareſ- 
borough, had, as far back as the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and forty-five, been concerned with one Houſe- 


man, in robbing and murdering Daniel Clarke, whom 


they had previoully perſuaded to borrow a conliderable 
quantity of valuable effects from different perſons in the 
neighbourhood on falſe pretences, that he might retire 
with the booty. He had accordingly filled a {ack with 
theſe particulars, and began his retreat with his two per- 
fidious aſſociates, who ſuddenly fell upon him, deprived 
him of life, and, having buried the body in a cave, 
took poſſeſſion of the plunder. Though Clarke diſap- 
peared at once in ſuch a myſterious manner, no ſuſpicion 

ell on the aſſaſſins; and Aram, who was the chief con- 
triver and agent in the murder, moved his habitation 
to another part of the country. In the ſummer-of the 
preſent. year, Houſeman being employed, among other 
labourers, in repairing the public highway, they, in 
digging; for gravel by the mo. ſide, diſcovered the ſkele- 
ton of a human creature, which the majority ſuppoſed 
to be the bones of Daniel Clarke. This opinion was no 
ſooner broached, than Houſeman, as it were by ſome 
ſupernatural impulſe which he could not reſiſt, declared 
that it was not the ſkeleton of Clarke, inaſmuch as his 
body had been interred at a place called St. Robert's 
Cave, where they would find it, with the head turned to 
a certain corner. He was immediately apprehended, ex- 
amin:d, admitted as evidence for the crown, and diſco- 
vered the particulars of the murder. The ſkeleton of 
Clarke being found exactly in the place and manner he 
had deſcribed, Eugene Aram, who now acted as uſher 
"$0 a grammar - ſchool in the county of 1 — 
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cured, and brought to trial at the Vork aſſizes. There 
his own wife corroborating the teſtimony” of 'Houſeman, 
he was found "guilty, and received ſentence of death; 
notwithſtanding 'a very artful: and learned defence, in 
which he proved, from argument and example, the danger 
of convicting a man upon circumſtantial evidence. Find- 
ing all his remonſtrances ineffectual, he recommended 
himſelf in pathetic terms to the king's merey; and if 
ever murder was entitled to indulgence, perhaps it might 
have been extended not improperly to this man, whoſe 
genius, in itſelf prodigious, might have exerted itſelf 
in works of general utility. He had, in ſpite of all the 
diſadvantages attending low birth and ſtraitened circum- 
ſtances, by the dint of his own capacity and inclination, 
made contiderable progreis in mathematics and philoſo- 
phy, acquired all the languages ancient and modern, and 
executed part of a Celtic dictionary, which, had be lived 
to finiſh it, might have thiown ſome eſſential light upon 


the origin and obſcurities of the European _ Con- 


vinced, at laſt, that he had nothing to hope from the 
clemency of the government, he wrote a ſhort poem in 
defence of ſuicide; and, on the day fixed for his execu- 
tion, opened the veins. ot his left arm with a razor, which 


he had concealed for that purpoſe. Though he was 


much weakened by the effuſion of blood, before this at- 
tempt was diſcovered, yet, as the inſtrument had miſſed 
the artery, he did not expire until he was carried to the 
gibbet, and underwent. the ſentence of the law. His 
body was conveyed to Rnareſborough- foreſt, and hung 
in chains, near the place where the murder was perpe- 
trated. Theſe are ſcme of the moſt remarkable that 
appeared amongſt many other inſtances of homicide: A 
crime that prevails to a degree alike deplorable and ſur- 
priſing, even in a nation renowned for compaſſion and 
placability. But this will generally be the caſe among 
people whoſe paſſions, naturally impetucus, are il] 
reſtrained by laws, and the regulations of civil ſoeiety:; 
which the licentious do not fear, and the wicked hope to 

evade, K | 
$ XXXIV. The prince of Wales having, in the be. 
ginuing ot June, entered the two-and-twentieth year of 
A A3 | . his 
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great rejoicings at court, and the king received compli- 
ments of congratulation on the majority of a prince, who 
ſeemed born to fulfil the hopes, and complete the happi- 
neſs, of Great Britain. The city of London preſent- 
ed an addreſs to the king on this occaſion, replete with 
expreſſions of loyalty and affection, aſſuring his majeſty, 
that no hoſtile threats could intimidate a people animated 
by the love of liberty, who, confiding in the divine _ 
vidence, and in his majeſty's experienced wiſdom and vi- 
gorous councils, were reſolved to exert their utmoſt efforts 
towards enabling their ſovereign to repel the inſults and de- 
feat the attempts made by the ancient enemies of his crown 
and kingdom. Congratulations of the fame kind weile 


offered by other cities, towns, corporations, and com- 


munities, who vied with each other in profeſſions of at- 
tachment; and, indeed, there was not the leaſt trace of 
diſaffection perceivable at this juncture in any part of 
the iſland. x * S3s 

S XXXV. So little were the citizens of London diſ- 


treſſed by the expenſe, or incommoded by the operations 


of the war, that they found leiſure to plan, and funds to 
execute, magnificent works of art, for the ornament of 
the metropolis, and the convenience of commerce. They 
had obtained an act of parliament, empowering them to 
build a new bridge over the Thames, from Black -friars 
to the oppoſite ſhore, about midway between thoſe of 
London and Weſtminſter. Commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed to put this act in execution; and, at a court of 
common-council, it was reſolved that a ſum not exceed- 
ing one hundred and forty-four thouſand pounds ſhould 
be forthwith raiſed, within the ſpace of eight years, by 
inſtalments, not exceeding thirty thouſand pounds in 
one year, to be paid into the chamber of London ; that 
the perſons advancing the money ſhould have an intereſt 
at the rate of four pounds per cent. per annum, to be 
paid half yearly by the chamberlain, yet redeemable at 
the expiration of the firſt ten years; and that the cham- 
berlain ſhould affix the city's ſeal to ſuch inſtruments as 
the committee might think fit to give for ſecuring the 


payment of the ſaid annuities, Such were the firſt effec- 


tun! 


die age, the mniverſary of his birth was celebrated with 
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tual ſteps taken towards the execution of a laudable mea 
fure, which met with the moſt obſtinate oppoſition- in the 
ſequel, from the narrow views of particular people, as well 
as from the prejudice of party. 6: L900 

$ XXXVI. The ſpirit that now animated the citizens 


of London was ſuch as ſmall difficulties did not retard, 


and even conſiderable loſſes could not diſcourage. In the 


month of November the city was expoſed to a dangerous 


conflagration, kindled in the night by accident in the 
neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange, which burned 
with great fury, notwithſtanding the affiftance of the fire- 
men and engines employed under the perſonal direction 
of the  magittracy, conſumed a great number of houſes, 
and damaged many more. That whole quarter of the 
town was filled with conſternation : Some individuals 
were beggared; one or two periſhed in the flames, and 
ſome were buried in the ruins of the houſes that funk un- 
der the diſaſter. | . 14 Bat he 

S XXXVII. The ferment of mind fo pecular to the na- 
tives of Great Britain, excited by a ſtrange mixture of 
genius and caprice, paſſion and philoſophy, ſtudy and con- 


jecture, produced at this period ſome flowers of improve- 
ment, in different arts and ſciences, that ſeemed to promiſe 


fruit of public utility. Several perſons invented methods 
for diſcovering the longitude at fea, that great deſideratum 
in navigation, for the aſcertainment of which {o many 
nations have offered a public recompence, and in the 
inveſtigation of which ſo many mathematical heads have 
been diſordered. Some of thoſe who now appeared can- 
didates for the prize, deſerved encouragement for the in- 
genuity of their ſeveral ſyſtems; but he who ſeemed to 
enjoy the pre-eminence in the opinicn and favour of the pub-. 
lic, was Mr. Irwin, a native of Ireland, who contrived a 
chair ſo artfully poiſed, that a perion fitting in it on 
board a ſhip, even in a rough ſea, can through a tele- 
{cope obſerve the immerſion and emerfion of Jupiter's 
latellites, without being interrupted or incommoded 
by the motion of the veſſel. This gentleman was 
favoured with the aſſiſtance and protection of com- 
modore lord Howe, in whoſe preſence the experiment 

| 5 was 
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was tried in ſeveral -ſhips at ſea with ſuch, Tacceſs, that 
he granted a certificate, ſignifying his approbation; 


and in conſequence of this, Mr. Irwin is taid to have 


obtained a conſiderable reward from the board of ad- 
d XXXVIII. The people of England, happy in 
their ſituation, felt none of the ſtorms of war and de- 
ſolation which ravaged the neighbouring countries: 
But, enriched by a ſurpriſing augmentation of com- 
merce, enjoyed all the ſecurity of peace, and all the 
pleaſures of taſte and affluznce. The univerſity of 
Oxford having conferred the office of their chan- 
cellor, vacant by the death of the earl of Arran, upon 
another nobleman of equal honour and integrity, 
namely, the earl of Weſtmorland, he made a public 
entrance into that celebrated ſeat of learning with great 
magnificence, and was inſtalied amidſt the Encoema, 
which were celebrated with ſuch claſſical elegance of 
pomp; as might have rivalled the chief Roman feſtival of 
the Auguſtan age. The chancellor elect was attended by 
a a ſplendid: train of the nobility and perſons of diſtinction. 
The city of Oxford was fiiled with a vatt concourſe of 
{angers. The proceſſions were contrived with taſte, and 
conducted with decorum. The inſtallation was per- 
formed with the moſt ſtriking ſolemnity. The congra- 
tulatory verſes, and public ſpeeches, breathed the ſpirit 
of old Rome; and the ceremony was cloſed by Dr. 
King, that venerable ſage of St. Mary Hall, who pro- 
nounced an oration in praiſe of the new chancellor 
with all the flow of Tully, animated by the fire of De- 
moſthenes. | | | 

-.$.XXXIX. We ſhall conclude the remarkable inci- 
dents. of this year *, that are detached from the proſecu- 
tion of the war, with the detail of an event equally fur- 
priſing and deplorable.— A floop called the Dolphin, 
bound from the Canaries to New Vork, met with ſuch 
unfavourable weather, that ſhe was detained one hun- 
dred ani ſixty- ſive days in the paſſage, and the proviſion 


See note [P] at the end of the volume. 
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ef the ſhip was altogether expended before the firſt fifty 


days were elapſed. The wretched crew had devoured: 
their dog, cat, and all their. ſhoes on hoard: At length, 
being reduced to the utmoſt extremity, they agreed to 
caſt lots for their lives, that the body of him upon whom 
the lot ſhould fall might ſerve for ſome time to ſupport 
8 The wretched aa ty one Antonio 

alatia, a Spaniſh gentleman and paſſenger. Him they 
ſhot with a oi hs and having cur off His head, threw- 
it overboard ;. but the entrails, and the reſt of the car- 
caſe, they greedily devoured. This horrid - banquet 
having, as it were, fleſhed the famiſhed crew, they began 
to talk of another ſacrifice, from which, however, they 
were diverted by the influence and remonſtrance of their 
captain, who prevailed upon them to be ſatisfied with a 
milerable allowance to each per diem, cut from a pair of 
leather breeches found. in the cabin. Upon this calami- 
tous pittance, reinforced with the graſs which grew plen- 
tifully upon the deck, theſe poor objects made ſhift to 
ſubſiſt for twenty days, at the expirtion of which they 
were relie ved, and taken on board one captain Bradſhaw, 
who chanced to fall in with them at ſea. By this time 
the whole crew, conſiſting of ſeven men, were ſo ſqualid 
and emaciated, as to exhibit an appearance at once pi- 
teous and terrible; and ſo reduced in point of ſtrength, 
that it was found neceſſary to uſe ropes and tackle for hoiſt- 
ing them from one ſkip to the other. Ihe circumſtance 


of the lot falling upon the Spaniard, who was the only fo- 


reigner on board, encourages a ſuſpicion that foul play 
was offered to this unfortunate ſtranger; but the moſt 
remarkable part of this whole incident is, that the maſter 


and. crew could not contrive ſome fort. of tackle to 
catch fiſh, with which the ſea | every-where abounds, 


and which, no doubt, may be caught with the help of 
a little ingenuity. If implements of this kind were pro- 
vided in every {hip, they would probably prevent all 
thoſe tragical evenis at fea that are occaſioned by famine. 
. XL. Previous tothe more capital operations in war, 
we ſhall particularize the moſt remarkable captures that 


the 


he courſe of this ſuinmer and autumn. In the month of 
February, a French privateer belonging to Granville, 
called the Marquis de Marigny, having on board near 
two hundred men, and mounted with twenty cannon, 
was taken by vaptain Parker, commander of his majeſty's 
ſuip the Montague; who likewiſe made prize of a ſmaller 
armed veſſel, from Dunkirk, of eight cannon and ſixty 
men. About the ſame period, captain Graves, of the 
Unicorn, brought in the Moras privateer, of St. Maloes, 
carrying two hundred men, and two- and- twenty cannon. 
Two large merchant-{hips, laden on the French king's 
account for Martinique, with proviſion, clothing, and 
arms, for the troops on that iſland, were taken by cap- 
tain Lendrick, commander of the Brilliant; and an 
Engliſh tranſport from St. John's, having four hundred 
French priſoners on board, periſhed near the Weſtern 
Iſlands. Within the circle of the ſame month, a large 
French ſhip from St. Domingo, richly laden, fell in 
with the Favourite thip of war, and was carried into 
XII. In the month of February, captain Hood, of 
his: majefty's frigate the Veſtal; belonging to a ' ſmall 
fquadron commanded by admiral Holmes, who had failed 
for the Weſt Indies in January, being advanced a conſi- 
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to a ſail, which proved to be a French frigate called the 
Bellona, of two hundred and twenty men, and two-and- 
thirty great guns, commanded by the count de Beauho- 
noire. Captain Hood, having made a ſignal to the ad- 
miral, continued the chaſe until he advanced within half 
muſquet ſhot of the enemy, and then poured in a broad- 
fide, which was immediately retorted. The engagement 
thus begun, was maintained with great vigour on both 
ſides for the ſpace of four hours; at the expiration of 
which the Bellona ſtruck, after having loſt Ahe maſts 
and rigging, together with about forty men killed in the 
action. Nor was the victor in a much better condition. 
Thirty men were killed and wounded on board the 
Veſtal. Immediately after the enemy ſubmitted, all her 
Figging being deſtroyed by the ſhot, the topmaſts fell 
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of overboard; and ſhe was otherwiſe ſo much damaged, that 
le, the could not proceed on her voyage. Captain Hood there- 
ear ore returned with his prize to Spithead; and afterwards 
on, met with a gracious reception from his majeſty, on account 
y'S of the valour and conduct he had ditplayed-on this occa- 
ler on. The Bellona had ſailed in January from the ifland 
cty of Martinique, along with the Floriſſant, and another 
the French frigate, from which ſhe had been ſeparated in the 
es, paſſage. 'Immediately after this exploit, captain Elliot, 
IN. of the ZEojus - frigate, accompanied by the Ifis, made 
g's prize of a French ſhip, the Mignonne, of - twenty guns, 
nd and one hundred and forty men, one of four frigates em- 
p- ployed as convoy to a large fleet of merchant-ſhips, near 

an the ifland.of RbEee „„ 5 
red FXLII. In che month of March; the Engliſh ſrigates 
_e the Southampton and Melampe, commanded by the cap- 
rge tains Gilchriſt and Hotham, being at ſea to the north- 

in ward on a cruise, fell in with the Dana, a French ſhip 
nto of forty cannon, and three hundred and thirty men, 


which was engaged by captain Hotham in a ſhip of half 
the force, who maintained the battle a coniiderable time 
with admirable: gallantry, before his eonſort could eome 
to his aſſiſtance. As they fought in the dark,; captain 
Gilchriſt was obliged: to lie by for ſome time, becaufe 
he could not diſtinguiſn the one from the other; but 
no ſooner did the day appear, than he bore down upon 
the Danae with his uſual impetuoſity, and ſoon com- 
pelled her to ſurrender : She did not ſtrike, however, un- 
til thirty or forty of her men were ſlain: And the gallant 
captain Gilchriſt received a grape ſhot in his ſhoulder, 
which, though it did not deprive him of life, yet rendered 
him incapable of future ſervice: A misfortune the more 
to be lamented, as it happened to à brave officer in the 
vigour of his age, and in the midſt of a ſanguinary war, 
which might have afforded him many other opportunities 
of ſignalizing bis courage for the honour and advantage 
of his country. Another remarkable exploit was atchieved 
about the fame juncture by captain Barrington, com- 
mander of the ſhip Achilles, mcunted with fixty cannon; 
who, to the weſtward of cape Finiſterre, encountered a 


French 
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French ſhip of equal force, called the Count de St. Flo. f 
rentin, bound from Cape Frangois on the ifland of Hi- *þ 
ſpaniola to Rochefort, under the command of the ſieur de t 
Montay, who was obliged to ſtrike, after a eloſe and ob- * 
ſtitinate engagement, in which he himſelf was mortally Y 
wounded, a great number of his men lain, and his ſhip 5 

ſo damaged, that ſhe was with difficulty brought into t 
Falmouth. Captain Barrington obtained the victory at 0 

© . the expenſe of about five-and-twenty men killed and 1 
wounded, and all his rigging, which the enemy's ſhot 1 
rendered uſeleſs. Two imall privateers from Dunkirk 2 
were alſo taken, one called the Marquis de Bareil, by 1 
the Brilliant, which carried her into Kipſale in Ireland; 4 
the other called the Carilloneur, which ſtruck to the L 
Grace cutter, aſſiſted by the boats of the ſhip Rocheſter, 1 

_ commanded by captain Duff, who ſent her into the 10 
8 XLIII. About the latter end of March, captain * 
Samuel Falkner, in the ſhip Windſor; of ſixty guns, 4 


cruizing to the weſtward, diſcovered four large ſhips to 
leeward, which, when he approached them, formed the 
line of battle a-head, in order to give him a warm recep- 
tion. He accordingly cloſed with the ſternmoſt ſhip, 
which ſuſtained his fire about an hour: Then the 
other three bearing away with all the fail they could 
carry, ſhe ſtruck her colours, and was conducted to 
Liſbon. She proved to be the Duc de Chartres, pierced 
for ſixty cannon, though at that time carrying no more 
than four. and. twenty, with a complement of three hun- 
d red men, about thirty of whom were killed in the action. 
She belonged, with the other three that eſcaped, to the 
French Eaſt India company, was laden with gun- 
powder and naval ſtores, and bound tor Pondicherry. 
Two privateers, called la Chaſſeur and le Conquerant, 
the one from Dunkirk, and the other from Cherbourg, 
were taken and carried into Piymouth by captain Hughes, 
of his majeſty's frigate the Tamer. A third, called the 
Deſpatch, from Morlaix, was brought into Penzance by 
the Diligence ſloop, under the command of captain Eaſt- 
wood. A fourth, called the Baſque, from 7 —— 
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Furniſhed with two-· and. twenty guns, and above two 
hundred men, fell into the hands of captain Parker, of 
the Brilliant, who conveyed her into Plymouth. Cap- 
tain Antrobus, of the Surpriſe, took the Vieux, a pri- 
vateer of Bourdeaux; and a fifth, from Dunkirk, ftruck. 
to captain Knight, of the Liverpool, off Yarmouth.” In 


the month of May, a French frigate called the Arethufa, . 


mounted with two- and- thirty cannon, manned with a 
large complement of hands, under the command of the 


_— 


marquis de Vaudreuil, ſubmitted to two Britiſh frigates, 


the Venus and the Thames, commanded by the captains 
Harriſon and Colby, after a warm engagement, in which 
ſixty men were killed and wounded on the fide of the 
enemy. In the beginning of June, an armed ſhip: be- 


longing to Dunkirk was brought into the Downs, by 
captain Angel, of the Stag; and a privateer of force, 
called the Counteſs de la Serre, was ſubdued and taken, 
after an obſtinate action, by captain Moore, of his ma- 
-jeity's ſhip the Adventure. 
$ XLIV. Several armed ſhips of the enemy, and 
rich prizes, were taken in the Weſt Indies, particularly 
two French frigates, and two Dutch ſhips with French 
commodities, all richly laden, by ſome of the ſhips of the 
ſquadron which vice admiral Coats eommanded on the 
Jamaica ſtation. A fifth, called the Velour, from St. 
Domingo, with a valuable cargo on hoard; being forti- 
fied with twenty cannon, and above one hundred men, 
fell in with the Favourite ſloop of war, under the com- 
mand of captain Edwards, who, after an obſtinate diſ- 
pute, carried her in triumph to Gibraltar. At St. Chriſ- 


topher's, in the Weſt Indies, captain Collingwood, com- 


mander of the king*s ſhip the Creſeent, attacked two 
French frigates, the Amethyſte and Berkeley; the former 
of which eſcaped, after a warm engagement, in which 
the Creſcent's rigging was ſo much damaged, that ſhe 
could not purſue: But the other was taken, and con- 


the vigilance and courage of the Engliſh cruizers in thoſe 
ſeas, the French privateers ſwarmed to ſuch a degree, 
that, in the courie of this year, they took above two 
Vol. v. B B = 


hundred 


veyed into the harbour of Baſleterre. Notwithſtanding 
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hundred fail of Britiſh ſhips, valued at fix bundred-thaii. 


land pounds ſterling. This their ſucceſs is the more 
remarkable, as by this time the iſland of Guadaloupe 
das in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, and commodore Moore 
-commanded-a numerous ſquadron in thoſe very latitudes. 
S MLV. In the beginning of October, the Hercules 
hip of war, mounted with ſeventy - ſour guns, under the 
command of captain Porter, criiizing in the chops of the 
Channel, deſeried to wind ward a large ſhip, which proved 
to be the Floriſſant, of the ſame force with the Hercules. 
Her commander, pereeiving the [Engliſh ſhip giving 
chaſe, did not ſeem to decline the action; but bore down 
upon her in a ſlanting direct ion, and the engagement be- 
gan with great fury. In a little time; the Hercules hav- 
ing loſt her top-maſt, and all ber rigging being ſhot 
ray, the enemy took advantage of this diſaſter, made 
the beſt; of his way, and was purſued till eight o'clock 
next morning, wheu he eſcaped behind the ifle of Oleron. 
Captain Porter was wounded in the head with à grape- 
mot, and loſt the uſe of ne leg in the engagement. 
SLI. Having taken notice of all the remarkable 
taptures and exploits. that were made and atchieved by 
ſingle ſhips ſinte ihe commencement of the preſent year, 


»werſhall nos: proceed to deſcribe the actions that were 
performed in this period by the different ſquadrons that 


- conitituted the naval power of Great Britain. Intelli- 
gence having been received that the enemy meditated an 
in vaſion upon ſome of the Britiſn territories, and that a 
number of flat - bottomed boats were prepared at Havre- 
de- Grace, for the purpoſe of diſembarking troops, rear- 
admiral Rodney was, in the beginning of July, detached 
with a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips and bombs to annoy and 
overawe that part of the of France, He accordingly 
anchored in the road of Havre, and made a diſpoſit ion to 


execute the inſtructions he had received: The bomb- 


veſſels, being placed in the narrow channel of the river 
leading to Honfleur, began to throw their ſhells, and 
continued the Boinbardment for two-and- nfty hours, 


without intermiſſion; during which a numerous body of 


* 


French troops was employed in throwing up entrench- 


1 


beiier ments, 
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0. ments, erecting new batteries, and firing both with ſhot 


nors and ſhells upen the aſſailants. The town was ſet on 
Ps fire in Gre piece; and burned with great fury; ſome 
Dore of the boats were overturned, and a few of them reduced 
des, to aſhes, while the inhabitants forſook the place in the 
ules utmoſt conſternation : Nevertheleſs, the damage done to 
the the enemy was too inconſiderable to make amends for the 
the expenſe of the armament, and the loſs of nineteen hun- 
ved dred ſhells and eleven hundred carcaſes, which were ex- 
les. pended in this expedition. Bombardments of this kind 
me are at beſt but expenſive and unprofitable operations, 
n, and may be deemed a barbarous method of proſecuting 
be- war, inaſmuch as the damage falls upon the wretched 
AV- inhabitants, who have given no cauſe of offence, and 
hot who are generally ſpared by an humane enemy, unleſs 
ade they have committed ſome particular act of provocation. 
ock SXLVII. The honour of the Britiſh flag was much 
on. more effectually aſſerted by the gallant admiral Boſcawen, 
pe- who, as we have already obſerved, was entruſted with the 
conduct of a ſquadron in the Mediterranean. It muit 
ble be owned, however, that his firſt attempt ſavoured of te- 


by merity. Having in vain diſplayed the Britiſh flag in 
ar, Gght of Toulon, by way of defiance to the French fleet 
ere that lay there at anchor, he ordered three ſhips: of the 
nat line, commanded by the: captains: Smith, Harland, and 
li- Barker, to advance and burn two ſhips that lay cloſe to 
an W the mouth of the harbour. They accordingly approached 


t a with great intrepidity, and met with a very warm reception 
re- from divers batteries which they had not before perceived 
W- Two ſmalls forts they attempted to deſtroy, and cannon- 
ed aded for ſome time witli great fury but being over - 


nd matched by ſuperior force, and the wind ſubſiding into a 
ly calm, they ſuſtained conſiderable damage, and were towed 
to off with great difficulty, in a very ſhattered condition. 
b- The admiral ſeeing three of his beſt ſhips: ſo roughly 
er handled in this enterpriſe, returned to Gibraltar in order 
nd to refit 5 and M. dela Clue, the French commander of the 
85 ſquadron at Toulon, ſeized this opportunity of ſailing, 
of WM in hopes of paſſing the Straits mouth unobſerved, his 
b- fleet conſiſting of twelve large ſhips and three frigates, 
h 1 Admiral 
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Admiral Boſcawen, who: commanded fourteen fail of the 
line with two frigates, and as many fire-ſhips, having 
refitted — detached one frigate to cruize off 


Malaga, another to hover between. Eſtepona and 
Ceuta- point; with a view to keep a good look-out, and 
give timely notice in caſe the enemy ſhould approach. 
On the ſeventeenth day of Auguſt, at eight in the even- 
ing, the Gibraltar frigate made a ſignal that fourteen ſail 
appeared on the-Barbary-ſhore, to the eaſtward of Ceuta; 
upon which the Engliſh admiral immediately heaved up 
his anchors and went to ſea: At day-light he deſcried 
ſeven large ſhips lying - to; but when the Engliſh ſquadron 
forbore to anſwer their ſignal, they difcovered their miſ- 
take, ſet all their ſails, and made the beſt of their way. 


This was the greater part of the French ſquadron com- 


manded by M. de la Clue, from whom five of his large 
ſnips and three frigates had ſeparated in the night. Even 
now, perhaps, he might have eſcaped, had he not been 
abliged to wait for the Souveraine, which was a heavy 
ſailer. At noon the wind, which had blown a freſh 
gale, died away, and although admiral Boſcawen had 
made ſignal to chaſe, and engage iu a line of battle 

a- head, it was not till half an hour after two that ſome 
of his headmoſt ſhips. could cloſe with the rear of the 
enemy; which, though greatly outnumbered, fought, with 
uncommon! bravery. The Engliſh admiral, without 
Waiting to return the fire-of the ſternmoſt, which he re- 
ceived as he paſſed, uſed all his endeavours to come up 
wich the Ocean, which M. de la Clue commanded in per- 
ſon ; and about four o' clock in the afternoon, running 
athwart her hawſe, poured into her a furious broadſide: 
Thus the engagement began with equal vigour on both 
fides. | This diſpute, however, was of ſhort duration. 
In about half an hour admiral Boſcawen's mizen- maſt 
and topſail- yards were ſhot away; and the enemy hoiſted 
all the ſail they could carry. Mr. Boſcawen having 
ſhifted. his flag from the Namur to the Newark, joined 
{ome other ſhips in attacking the Centaur, of ſeventy- four 
guns, which, being thus overpowered, was obliged to 
ſurrender. The Britiſh admiral purſued them all —— 
1 | | Ss 5 # uring 
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the Ocean, one hundred men were killed on the ſpot, an 
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during which the Souveraine and the Guerrier altered 
their courſe, and deſerted their commander. At day- 
break, M. de la Clue, whoſe left leg had been broke in. 
the engagement, perceiving the Engliſh ſquadron crowd- 
ing alf their fails to 4 up with tikka; and finding 
himſelf on the coaſt of Portugal, determined to burn his 
ſhips, rather than they ſhould fall into the hands of the 
victors. The Ocean was run aſhore two leagues from 
Lagos, near the fort of Almadana, the commander of 
which fired three ſhot at the Engliſh; another captain of 
the French ſquadron followed the example of his com- 
mander, and both endeavoured to diſembark their men; 
but the ſea being rough, this proved a very tedious and 
difficult attempt. The captains of the Temeraire and 
Modeſte, inſtead of deſtroying their ſhips, anchored as 
near as they could to the forts Xavier and Lagres, in 
hopes of enjoying their protection: But in this hope they 
were diſappeinted ; M. de la Clue had been landed, and 
the command of the Ocean was left to the count de Carne, 
who, having received one broadſide from the America, 
ſtruck his colours, and the Engliſh took poſſeſſion of this 
noble prize, the beſt ſhip in the French navy, mounted 


with eighty cannon. Captain Bentley, of the Warſpight, 


who had remarkably ſignalized himſelf by his courage 
during the action of the preceding day, attacked the Te- 
meraire, of ſeventy-four guns, and brought her off with 
little damage. Vice admiral Broderick, the ſecond in 
command, advancing with his diviſion, burned the Re- 
doubtable, of ſeventy- four guns, which was bulged, and 
abandoned by her men and officers ; but they made prize 
of the Modeſte, carrying ſixty- four guns, which had not 
been much injured in the engagement. This victory 
was obtained by the Engliſh admiral at a very ſmall ex- 


penſe of men; the whole number of the killed and 


wounded not exceeding two hundred and fifty on board 
of the Britiſh ſquadron, though the carnage among 
the enemy muſt have been much more conſiderable, 
as M. de la Clue, in his letter to the French ambat- 
iador at Liſbon, owned, that on board of his own ſhip 


BB 3 ſeventy | 
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ſeventy dangerouſly wounded : But the moſt ſeyere cir- 
curſtance of this diſaſter was the loſs of four capital ſhips, 
two of which were deſtroyed, and the other two brought 


in triumph to England, to be numbered among the beſt 
bottoms of the Britiſh navy. What augmented the good 


fortune of the victors, was, that not one officer loſt his 
life in the engagement. Captain Bentley, whom the 
admiral deſpatched to England with the tidings of his 
ſucceſs, met with a gracious reception from the king, 
who knighted him for his gallantry. © 
S XEVHI. As we propoſe to throw together all the 
naval tranſactions of the year, eſpecially thoſe that hap- 
| — in the European ſeas, that they may be compre- 
ended, as it were, in one view, we mult now, without 


regarding the order of time, poſtpone many previous 
Or 


events of importance, and record the laſt action by ſea, 
that in the courſe of this year diſtinguiſhed the flag of 
Great Britain. The court of Verſailles, in order to em- 
barraſs the Britiſh miniſtry, and divert their attention 
from all external expeditions, had, in the winter, pro- 
jected a plan for invading ſome part of the Britiſh domi- 


nions; and, in the beginning of the year, had actually 


begun to make preparations on different parts of their 
coaſt for carrying this deſign into execution. Even as 
far back as the latter end of May, meſſages from the king 
to both houſes of parliament were delivered by the earl 
of Holderneſſe and Mr. Pitt, the two ſecretaries of ſtate, 
fignifying that his majeſty had received advices of pre- 
parations making by the French court, with a deſign to 
invade Great Britain: 'That though perſuaded, by the 
univerſa] zeal and affection of his people, any ſuch at- 


tempt muſt, under the bleſſing of God, end in the de- 


ſtruction of thoſe who engaged in it; yet he apprehended 
be ſhould not act conſiſtent with that paternal care and 
concern which he had always ſhown for the ſafety and 
133 of his ſubje&s, if he omitted any means in 

is power which might be neceſſary for their defence: 
He, therefore, acquainted the parliament with his having 
received repeated intelligence of the enemy's prepara- 
tions, to the end that his majeſty might, if he _ 
6 | | tn! 
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think proper, in purſuance of the late act of parliament, 
cauſe the militia, or ſuch part thereof as ſhould be neceſ- 
ſary, to be drawn out and embodied, in order to march 
as occaſion ſhould require. Theſe meſſages were no 
ſooner read, than each houſe ſeparately reſolved to pre- 
ſent an addreſs, thanking his majeſty for having commu- 
nicated this intelligence; aſſuring him that they would, 


with their lives and fortunes, ſupport him againſt all at- 


tempts whatever: That, warmed with affection and zeal 
for his perſon and government, and animated by indig- 
nation at the daring deſigns of an enemy whole fleet had 
hitherto ſhunned the terror of the Britiſh navy, they 
would cheerfully exert their utmoſt efforts to repel all 
inſults, and effectually enable their ſovereign not only to 
diſappoint the attempts of France, but, by the bleſſing 
of God, turn them to their own confuſion. The com- 


mons, at the ſame time, reſolved upon another addreſs, 


defiring his majeſty would give directions to his heute- 
nants of the ſeveral counties, ridings, and places within 
South Britain, to uſe their utmoſt diligence and attention 
in executing the ſeveral acts of parliament made for the 


better ordering the militia, _ | 


$ XLIX. Theſe and other precautionary ſteps were 
accordingly taken; but the admmiſtration wiſely placed 
their chief dependance upon the ſtrength of the navy, 
part of which was fo divided and ſtationed, as to block 
up all the harbours of France in which the enemy were 
known to. make any naval armament of conſequence. 


We have ſeen in what manner rear-admiral Rodney 


viſited the town and harbour of Havre-de-Grace, and 
ſcoured that part of the coaſt in ſucceſſive cruizes: We 
have alſo recorded the expedition and victory of admiral 
Boſcawen over the ſquadron of La Clue, which was 
equipped at Toulon, with a deſign to aſſiſt in the pro- 
jected invaſion. Notwithſtanding this diſaſter, the French 
miniſtry perſiſted in their deſign; towards the execution of 
which they had prepared another conſiderable fleet, in the 
harbours of Rochefort, Breſt, and Port-Louis, to be com- 
manded by M. de Conflans, and reinforced by a conſi- 
derable body of troops, which were actually — 

er 
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under the duc d' Aiguillon, at Vannes, in Lower Bre: 
tagne. Flat. bottomed boats and tranſports to be uſed in 
his expedition were 1 in different ports on the 


coaſt of France; and a ſmall ſquadron was equipped at 
Dunkirk, under the command of an enterpriſing adven- 
turer, called Thurot, who had, in the courſe of the pre- 
ceding year, ſignalized his courage and conduct in a 
large privateer called the Belleiſle, which had ſcoured the 
North Seas, taken a number of ſhips, and at one time 
maintained an obſtinate battle againſt two Engliſh fri- 
gates, which were obliged to deſiſt, after having re- 
ceived conſiderable damage. This man's name became 
a terror to the merchants of Great Britain; for his va- 
lour was not more remarkable in battle than his conduct 
in cluding the purſuit of the Britiſh cruizers, who were 
| 13 detached in queſt of him, through every part 
of the German Ocean and North Sea, as far as the iſlands 
of Orkney. It muſt be likewiſe owned, for the honour 
of human nature, that this bold mariner, though deſti- 


ol 


tute of the advantages of birth and education, was re- 
markably diſtinguiſhed by his generoſity and compaſſion 
to thoſe who had the misfortune. to fall into his power; 
and that his deportment in every. reſpect entitled him to a 
much more honourable rank in the ſervice of his coun- 
try. The court of Verſailles were not inſenſible to his 
merit. He ebtaived a commiſſion from the French king, 
and was veſted with the command of the ſmall armament 
now fitting out in the harbour of Dunkirk. The Britiſh 
government, being appriſed of all thele particulars, took 
8 meaſures to defeat the purpoſed invaſion as muſt 
have conveyed a very high idea of the power of Great 
Britain to thoſe who conſidered, that, excluſive of the 
force oppoſed to this deſign, they, at the ſame time, car- 
ried on the moſt vigorous and important operations of 
war in Germany, America, the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 
Thurot's armament at Dunkirk was watched by an 
Engliſh ſquadron in the Downs, commanded by commo- 
dore Boys; the port of Havre was guarded by rear- 
admiral Rodney; Mr. Boſcawen had been ftationed off 
Toulon, and thy coaſt of Vannes was ſcoured by a ſmall 

1 {quadron 
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ſquadron detached from ſir Edward Hawke, who had, 
during the ſummer, blocked up the harbour of Breſt, 
where Contlans lay with his fleet, in order to be joined, 
by the other diviſions of the armament. Theſe different 
ſquadrons of the Britiſh navy were connected by a chain 
of ſeparate cruizers; ſo that the whole coaſt of France, 
from Dunkirk to the extremity of Bretagne, was diſtreſſed 
by an actual blockade. | E 

5 L. The French miniſtry being thus hampered, for- 
bore their attempt upon Britain; and the projected inva- 
ſion ſeemed to hang in ſuſpenſe till the month of Auguſt, 
in the beginning of which their army in Germany was 
defeated at Minden. Their defigns in that country 
being baffled by this diſaſter, they ſeemed to convert 
their chief attention to their ſea- armament; the prepa- 
rations were reſumed with redoubled vigour; and, even 
after the defeat of La Clue, they reſolved to try their 
fortune in a deſcent. They now propoſed to diſembark 
a body of troops in Ireland. Thurot received orders to 
ſail from Dunkirk with the firſt opportunity, and ſhape, 
his courſe round the northern parts of Scotland, that he 
might alarm the coaſt of Ireland, and make a diverſion. 
from that part where Conflans intended to effectuate the 
diſembarkation of his forces. The tranſports and ſhips- 
of war were aſſembled at Breſt and Rochefort, having on 
board a train of artillery, with ſaddles, and other accou- 
trements for cavalry, to be mounted In Ireland; and a 
body of French troops, including part of the Iriſh bri- 
gade, was kept in readineſs to embark. The execution 
of this ſcheme was, however, prevented by the vigilance 
of ſir Edward Hawke, who blocked up the harbour of 
Breſt with a fleet of twenty-three capital ſnhips; while 
another ſquadron of ſmaller ſhips and frigates, under the 
command of captain Duff, continued to cruize along the 
French coaſt, from Port P'Orient, in Bretagne, to the 
point of St. Gilles in Poitou. At length, however, in 
the beginning of November, the Britiſh ſquadron, com- 
manded by fir Edward Hawke, fir Charles Hardy, and 
rear-admiral Geary, were driven from the coaſt of France, 
by ſtreſs of weather, and, on the ninth day of the month, 

Jn | | anchored 
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anchored in Forbay. The French admiral, Conflans, 
ſnatched this opportur y of ſailing from Breſt, with 
one-and-twenty fail - the line and four frigates, in 


hopes of being able * , deſtroy the 0 juadron com- 
manded by captai- Duff, before the large fleet could re- 


turn from the coaſt of England. Sir Edward Hawke 


having received intelligence that the French fleet had 


failed from Breſt, immediately ſtood to ſea, in order to 


purſue them: And, in the mean time, the government 


iſſued orders for guarding all thoſe parts of the coaſt that 


were thought the moſt expoſed to a deſcent.” The land 


forces were put in motion, and quartered along the ſhore 


of Kent and Suffix + All the ſhips of war in the different 
harbvurs, even thoſe that had juſt arrived from America, 


were ordered to put to ſea, and every ſtep was taken to 


diſeoncert the deſigns of the enemy. ' 


weſtward, where be was joined by two frigates, the 


Maidftone and Coventry. Theſe he directed to keep 
achead of the ſquadron. The weather growing more 


moderate, the former made the ſignal for ſeeing a fleet, 
on the twentieth day of November, at half an hour paſt 
eight o'clock in the morning, and, in an hour atter- 
wards, diſcovered them to be the enemy's ſquadron. 
They were at that time in chaſe of captain Duff's ſqua- 


don, which now joined the large fleet, after having run 


ſome riſk of being taken. Sir Edward Hawke, who, 
when the Maidſtone gave the firſt notice, had formed the 


line a- breaſt, now perceiving that the French admiral 


endeavoured to eſcape with all the ſail he could carry, 
threw out a ſignal for ſeven of his ſhips that were neareſt 
the enemy to chaſe, and endeavour to detain them, until 
they could be reinforced by the reſt of the ſquadron, 
which were ordered to form into a line of battle a-head, 


as they chaſed, that no time might be loſt in the purſuit, 


Conli- 


"$ LI: While theſe meaſures were taken with equal 
af 1 and deliberation, ſir Edward Hawke ſteered his 
cone directly for Quiberon, on the coaſt of Bretagne, 
which he fuppoſed would be the rendezvous” of the 
French pins 1-908 But, notwithſtandivg his utmoſt: 
efforts, he was driven by a hard gale conſiderably to the 


2 ſhip mounted with eighty cannon, and provided with. 
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Cdnſidering the roughneſs of the weather, which was 


extremely tempeſtuous; the nature of the coaſt, which 


js in this place rendered very hazardous by a great num- 
ber of ſand- banks, ſhoals, rocks, and iſlands, as en- 
tirely unknown to the Britiſh ſailors, as they were fami- 
liar to the French navigators; the dangers of a ſhort 
day, dark night, and lee- ſhore; it required extraordi- 
nary reſolution in the Engliſh admiral to attempt hoſtili- 
ties on this occaſion: But fir Edward Hawke, ſteeled 
with the integrity and fortitude. of his own heart, ani- 
mated by a warm love for his country, and well ac- 
quainted with the importance of the ſtake on which the 


ſafety of that country in a great meaſure depended, was 


reſolved to run extraordinary riſks in his endeavours to 


fruſtrate at once a boaſted. ſcheme projected for the an- 


noyance of his fellow- ſubjects. With relpect to his ſhips 
of the line, he had but the advantage of one in point of 


number, and no ſuperiority in men or metal ; conſequently, 
M. de Conflans might have hazarded-a fair battle on tlie 
open ſea, without any imputation of temerity But he 


thought proper to play a more artful game, though it did 
not ſuęceed according to his expectation. He kept his 


fleet in a body, and retired cloſe in ſhore, with a view to 


draw the Engliſh ſquadron among the ſhoals and iſlands, 
on which he hoped they would pay dear for their raſhneſs 
and impetuoſity, while he and his officers, who were 


perfectly acquainted with the navigation, could either 
ſtay, and take advantage of the diſaſter, or, if hard 
preſſed, retire through channels unknown to. the. Britiſh 
pilots. At half an hour after two, the van of the Engliſh 

eet began the engagement with the rear of the enemy, 


| in the neighbourhood. of Belleiſle. Every ſhip, as ſhe 


advanced, poured in a broadſide on the ſternmoſt of the 


French, and bore down upon their van, leaving the rear 


to thoſe that came after. Sir Edward Hawke, in the 
Royal George, of one hundred and ten guns, reſerved his 
fire in paſſing through the rear of the enemy, and ordered 
his matter to bring him aloag-fide of the French admiral, 
who commanded in perſon. on board the Soleil Royal, 
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emp plement of twelve hundred men. When the pilot 


© remionftrated that he could not obey his command, with. 


our the moſt imminent riſk of running upon a ſhoal, the 


veteran Teplied—< You have done your duty in ſhowing 
1 the danger; now you are to comply with my order, 
% and lay me along-ſide the Soleil Royal.“ His wiſh 
Was gratified: The Royal George ranged up with the 
French admiral. The Theſce, another large ſhip of the 
enemy, running up between the two commanders, ſuſ- 
"tainedthe fire that was reſerved for the Soleil Royal; 
Hut, in returning the firſt broadfide, ſoundered, in eonſe- 
gꝗquence of the high fea that entered her lower- deck ports, 
and filled her with water. Notwithſtanding the boiſte- 


©xous weather, a great number of ſhips on both ſides fought 


With equal fury and dubious ſucceſs, till about four in 


the aſternoon, when the Formidable ſtruek her colours. 


Phe Superbe ſhared the fate of the Theſee in going to 
the bottom. The Hero hauled down her colours in 
token of ſubmiſſion, and dropped anchor; but the wind 
Was ſo high, that no boat could be ſent to take poſſeſſion. 


By this time day-light began to fail, and the greater 


part of the French fleet eſcaped under cover of the dark- 


ness. Night approaching, the wind blowing with aug- 
mented violence on a lee - ſhore, and the Britiſh ſquadron 


being entangled among unknown ſhoals and iſlands, fi- 
Edward Hawke made the ſignal for anchoring to the 


weſtward of the ſmall: iſland Dumet; and here the fleet 


remained all night in a very dangerous riding, alarmed 
by the fury of the ſtorm, and the inceſſant firing of guns 
of diſtreſs, without their knowing whether lit proceeded 


from friend or enemy. The Soleil Royal had, under fa- 


vour of the night, anchored alſo in the midſt of the Bri- 
tiſh ſquadron; but, at day- break, M. de Conflans or- 
+ dered her cable to be cut, and ſhe drove aſhore to the 
"weſtward of Crozie. The Engliſh admiral immediately 
made ſignal to the Eſſex to flip cable, and purſue her; 
and, in obeying this order, the ran unfortunately on a 


« fand-bank called Lefour, Where the Reſolution, another 


-ſhip of the Britiſh ſquadron, was already grounded. 
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the. aſſiſtance that could be given: But all their men, 
and part of their ſtores, were ſaved, and the wrecks ſet on 
fire by order of the admiral. He likewiſe detached the 
Portland, Chatham, and Vengeance, to deſtroy the Soleil 
Royal, which was burned by her own people, before the 
Engliſh ſhips could 1 87 3 but they arrived time 
enough to reduce the Hero to aſhes on the Lefour, where 

ſhe had been alſo ſtranded ; and the Juſte, another of their 


great ſhips, periſhed in the mouth of the Loire. The 


admiral, perceiving ſeven large ſhips of the enemy rid- 
ing at anchor between Point Penvas and the mouth of 
the river Vilaine, made the ſignal to weigh, in order to 
attack them ; but the fury of the ſtorm increaſed to ſuch 
a degree, that he was obliged to remain at anchor, and 
even order the top gallant-maſts to be ſtruck. In the 
mean time, the French ſhips being lightened of their 
cannon, their officers took advantage of the flood, and a 
more moderate gale under the land, to enter the V:laine, 
where they lay within half a mile of the entrance, pro- 
tected by ſome occaſional batteries erected on the ſhore, 
and by two large frigates moored acroſs the.mouth of the 
harbour. Thus they were effectually ſecured from any at- 
tempts of ſmall veſſels; and as for large ſhips, there was 
not water ſufficient to float them within fighting diſtance 
of the enemy. On the whole, this battle, in which a 
very conſiderable number of lives was loſt, may be con- 
ſidered as one of the moſt perilous and important actions 
that ever happened in any war detween the two nations; 
for it not only defeated the projected invaſion, which had 
hung menacing ſo long over the apprehenſions of Great 
Britain; but it gave the finiſhing blow to the naval ' 


power of France, which was totally diſabled from under- 


taking any thing of conſequence in the ſequel*, By 
ay $f oa 4s > bas {ro 


* During this war, the Engliſh had already taken and 
deſtroyed twenty-ſeven French ſhips of the line, and thirty- 
one frigates: Two of their * ſhips and fout frigates 
periſhed; ſo that their whole loſs, in this particular, amounted 
to ſixty-four z whereas the loſs of Great Britain did not ex- 
VOL, v. r 
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and directed his courſe to the North Sea, whither he was 
| -—followed by commodore Boys, who nevertheleſs was 
I difappointed in his purſuit ; but the fate of that enter. 
| 5 adventurer falls under the annals of the enſui 
year, among the tranſactions of which it ſhall be. re- 
corded. As for fir Edward Hawke, he continued cruizing 
off the coaft of Bretagne for a conſiderable time after the 
victory he had obtained, taking particular care to block up 
the month of the river Vilaine, that the ſeyen French ſhips 
might not eſcape and join M. Conflans, who made ſhift 
to reach Rochefort with the ſhattered remains of his 
fquadron. Indeed, this ſervice became ſuch a conſider- 
able object in the eyes of the Britiſh miniſtry, that a 
large fleet was maintained upon this coaſt, apparently for 
no other purpoſe, during a whole year, and, afier all, 
the enemy eluded their vigilance. Sir Edward Hawke, 
Raving undergone a long and dangerous conflict with 
tempeſtuous weather, was at length recalled, and pre- 
ſented to his ſovereign, who gratified him with a conſi- 
derable penſion, for the courage and conduct he had fo 
often and ſo long diſplayed in the ſervice of his country; 
and his extraordinary merit was afterwards honoured with 
the approbation of the parliament. The people of France 
were ſo diſpirited by the defeat of their army at Minden, 
and the diſaſter of their ſquadron at Lagos, that the mi- 
niſtry of Verſailtes thought proper to conceal the extent 
of their laſt misfortune under a palliating detail publiſhed 
In the gazette of Paris, as a letter from M. Conflans to 
"the count de St. Florentin, ſecretary of the marine. In 
this partial miſrepreſentation their admiral was made to 
-affirm, that the Britiſh fleet conſiſted of forty ſhips of the 
Une of battle, beſides frigates; that the Soleil Royal 
had obliged the Royal George to ſheer off; that the ſeven 
ſhips which retreated into the river Vilaine had received 


. 
| eafily conceived how the French marine, at firſt greatly infe. 
rior to the naval power of Britain, muſt have been affected by 


this dreadful balance to its prejudice. I 
| peil 


this time, indeed, Thurot had eſcaped from Dunkirk, 
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very little damage, and. would be ſoon repaired; and 
that, by the junction of Bompart's ſquadron, he ſhould 
be ſoon able to give a. good account of the Engliſh ad- 
miral. Theſe tumid aſſertions, ſo void of truth, are 
not to be attributed to an illiberal ſpirit of yain glory, ſe 
much as to a political deſign of extenuating the national 
calamity, and ſupporting the ſpirit of the people. 
S LII. The alarm of the French invaſion, which was 
thus ſo happily fruftrated, not. only diſturbed the quiet 
of Great Nita, but alſo diffuſed itſelf to the Kingdom 
of Ireland, where it was productive of ſome public diſ- 
order. In the latter end of October, the two houſes of 
parliament, aſſembled at Dublin, received a formal meſ- 
lage from the duke of Bedford, lord-lieutenant of that 
kingdom, to the following effect: That by a letter from 
the ſecretary of ſtate, written by his_majelly's, expreſs 
command, it appeared that France, far from reſignin 

her plan of invaſion, on account of the diſaſter that befel 
her Toulon ſquadron, was more and more confirmed ix 

her purpoſe, and even inſtigated by deſpair itſelf, to 
attempt, at all hazards, the only reſource ſhe ſeemed to 
have left for thwarting, by a diverſion at home, the 
meaſures of England abroad in proſecuting a war which 
hitherto opened, in all parts of the world, ſo unfavour- 
able a proſpect to the views of French ambition: That 
m caſe the body of French troops, amounting to eighteen 
thouſand men, under the command of the duc d"Aiguil- 
lon, aſſembled at Vannes, where alſo a ſufficient number 
of tranſports was prepared, ſhould be able to elude the 
Britiſh ſquadron, treland would, in all probability, be 


one of their chief objects; his grace thought it, there- 


fore, incumbent upon him, in a matter of luch high im- 
portance to the hs ond of that kingdom, to communicate 
this intelligence to the Iriſh parliament. He told them, 
his majeſty would make no doubt but that the zeal of his 
faithful proteſtant ſubjects in that kingdom had been 
already ſumiciently quickened by the repeated accounts 
received of the enemy's dangerous deſigns, and actual 
preparations made, at a vaſt expenſe, in order to invade + 
the ſeveral parts of the Britiſh dominions: He gave 1 
c 
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15 underſtand he had received his ſovereign's commands, 


to uſe. bis utmoſt endeavours. to animate and excite his 
loyal people of Ireland to exert their well-known zeal 
and ſpirit in ſupport of his majeſty's government, and in 
defence of all that was dear to them, by timely prepara- 


tion to reſiſt and fruſtrate any attempts of the enemy to 


diſturb the quiet and ſhake the ſecurity of this kingdom : 
He therefore, in the ſtrongeſt manner, recommended. it 
to them to manifeſt, upon this occaſion, that zeal for the 


preſent happy eſtabliſhment, and that affection for his 


majeſty*s perſon and government, by which the parlia- 
ment of that nation had been ſo often diſtinguiſhed. Im- 


mediately after this meſſage was communicated, the 


houſe of commons unanimouſly reſolved to preſent an 
addreſs to the lord-lieutenant, thanking his grace for the 
care and concern he had ſhown for the {afety of Ireland, 
in having imparted intelligence of ſo great importance; 
deſiring him to make uſe of ſuch means as ſhould appear 
to him the moſt effectual for the ſecurity and defence of 


tze kingdom; and aſſuring him, that the houſe would 


make good whatever expenſe ſhould be neceſſarily in- 
curred for that purpoſe. This intimation, and the ſteps 


that were taken in conſequence of it for the defence of 


Ireland, produced ſuch apprehenſions and diſtraction 
among the people of that Kingdom, as had well nigh 
proved fatal to the public credit. In the firſt tranſports 
of popular fear,. there was ſuch an extraordinary run 
upon the banks of Dublin, that. ſeyeral conſiderable 
bankers were obliged to ſtop payment; and the circula- 
tion was in danger of being ſuddenly ſtagnated, when 
the lord. lievtenant, the members of both houſes of par- 
liament, the lord-mayor, aldermen, merchants, and 


principal traders of Dublin, engaged in an aſſociation 


to ſupport public credit, by taking the notes of bankers 
in payment : A reſolution which effectually anſwered the 


. purpoſe intended. 


' '$ LIN, Howloever the court of Verſailles might have 
flattered itſelf that their invading army would in Ireland 
be joined by a great number of the natives, in all pro- 


bability it would have been diſappointed in this _ 
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had their purpoſed deſcent even been carried into execution; 
for no Fa tl 

eared at this junfture. On the contrary, the wealthy 
individuals of the Romiſh perſuaſion offered to accom- 
modate the government with large ſums of money, in 
caſe of neceſſity, to ſupport the preſent eſtabliſhment 
againſt all its enemies; and the Roman Catholics of the 
city of Cork, in a body, preſented an addreſs to the Jord- 
lieutenant, expreſſing their loyalty in the warmeſt terms 
of aſſurance. After having congratulated his grace on the 
unparalleled ſucceſſes which had attended his majeſty's 
arms, and expreſſed their ſenſe of the king's paterual 
tenderneſs for his kingdom of Ireland, they acknow- 


ledged, with the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude, that protec- 


tion and indulgence they had enjoyed under his majeſty's 
mild and auſpicious reign. They profeſſed the warmeſt 


indignation at the thieatened invaſion of the Kingdom, 


b y an enemy who, grown deſper ate from repeated defeats, : 


might poſſibly make that attempt as a Jaſt effort, vainl 

flattered with the imaginary hope of aſſiſtance in Ireland 
from the former attachment of their deluded predeceſſors. 
They aſſured his grace, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that 
ſuch ſchemes were altogether inconſiſtent with their prin - 
ciples and intentions: That they would, to the utmoſt 
exertion of their abilities, with their lives and fortunes, 
join in the ſupport and defence of his majeſty's royal per- 
ſon and government againſt all invaders whatſoever: 
That they ſhould be always ready to concur in ſuch 
meaſures, and to a& ſuch parts in defence of the king- 
dom, in common with the reſt of his majeſty*s ſubjects, 
as his grace in his great wiſdom ſhould be pleated to 
appoint ; and think themſelves particularly happy to be 
under the command and direction of fo known an aſſertor 
of liberty, ſuch an important and diſtinguiſhed governor. 


Finally, they expreſſed the moſt earneſt wiſh, that his 


majelty's arms might be crowned with ſuch a continuance 


of ſucceſs, as ſhould enable him ta. defeat the devices of 


all his enemies, and obtain a ſpeedy and honourable 
peace. This cordial addreſs, which was tranſmitted to 
the earl of Shannon, and by him preſented to the 4b 
e ee | „ : 0 


gus of diſaffection to the reigning family ap- 


| Ken to propagate a belief among the 
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of Bedford, muſt have been very agreeable t 
ment at ſuch-a critical conſundture. 


© © LIV. Although no traces of diſaffect ion to his ma- 
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jeſty's family appeared on this trying occaſion, it mult 
nevertheleſs be acknowledged, bs pirit of diſſatisfac- 
tion broke out with extraordinary violence among the 


_ Populace of Dublin. The preſent lord-lieutenant was 


not remarkably popular in his adminiſtration. He had 
beſtowed one place of conſiderable importance upon a 
ary whoſe perſon was obnoxious to many peopl- 
m that kingdom, and perhaps failed in that affability 
and condeſcenfion which a free and ferocious nation ex- 


pects to find in the character of him to whoſe rule they 


are ſubjected. Whether the offence taken at his deport- 
ment had created enemies to his perſon, or the nation in 


general began to entertain doubts and jealouſies of the 


3 deſigus, certain if is, preat pains were ta- 
f lower ſort of people, 
that an union would ſoon be effected between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland; in which caſe this laſt kingdom would 
be deprived of its parliament and independency, and be 
Tubjected to the ſame taxes that are levied upon the peo- 
pe of England. This notion. inflamed the populace to 
ſuch à degree, that they aſſembled in a prodigious mul- 
titude, broke into the houſe of lords, inſulted the peers, 


| Teated an old woman on the throne, and ſearched for tlie 


Journals, which, had they been found, they would have 
committed to the flames. Not content with this outrage, 
they compelled the members of both houſes, whom they 
met in the ſtreets, to take an oath that they would 


never conſent to ſuch an union, or give any vote contrary 


to the true intereſt of Ireland. Divers coaches belong- 
ing to obpoxious perſons were deſtroyed, and their horſes 


killed; and a gibbet was erected for one gentleman in 
particular, who narrowly eſcaped the ungovernable rage 
of thoſe riotous inſurgents. A body of horſe and infan- 
try were drawn out on this occaſion, in order to overawe 
the multitude, which at night diſperſed of itſelf. Next 
day addreſſes to. the lord · Iieutenant were agreed to by 
both houſes of parliament, and a committee of inquiry 
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appointed, 
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appointed, that the ringleaders of the tumult might 
diſcovered, and brought to condign puniſhment.” 
s LV. When the miniſtry of England received the 
firſt advice, that M. Thurot had eſcaped from Dunkirk 
with a ſmall ſquadron of armed ſhips, having on board a 
body of land troops, deſigned for a private expedition on 
the coaſt of Scotiand or Ireland, expreſſes were imme- 
diately deſpatched to the commanding officers of the forces 
in North Britain, with orders to put the forts along the 
coaſt of that kingdom in the beſt poſture of defence; and 
to hold every thing in readineſs to repel the enemy, in 
caſe they ſhould attempt a deſcent. ' In conſequence of 
theſe inftruRions, beacons were erected for the immediate 
communication of intelligence; places of rendezvous ap- 
pointed for the regular troops and militia; and ſtrict or- 
lers iſſued that no officer ſnould abſent himſelf from his 
duty, on any pretence whatever. The 1 enco- 
mium that can be given to the character of this partizan, 
is an account of the alarm which the ſailing of his puny 
armament ſpread through the whole extent of ſuch a 
werful kingdom, whoſe fleets covered the ocean, 
Perhaps Thurot's career would have been ſooner ſtopped, 
had commodore Boys been victualled for a longer erulze; 
but this commander was obliged to put into Leith for a 
ſupply of proviſions, at the very time when Thurot was 
ſeen hovering on the coaſt near Aberdeen; and before 
the Engliſh Ae was provided for a proſecution of 
— L the other had taken ſhelter at Gottenburg, in 
w . | 5 . ; 
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F I. State of the iſland of Martinique, & II. Expedi- 
tion againſt that ifland. & III. Attempt upon St. Pierre. 
IV. Deſcent on the iſland of Guadaloupe. S V. 
Skirmiſbes with the iſlanders. S VI. Fort Louis re- 

Auced. Fate of colonel Debriſay. & VII. The 11 
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Juicings in England. 


* | HAN fniſhed the detail of the ations 8 
4 in the European ſeas, by the naval force of Great 
Britain, within the compaſs of the preſent year, we ſhall 
no proceed 10 record the exploits of the Britiſh arms 
within the tropics, and particularly the expedition to 
Martinique and Guadaloupe, which is ſaid to have ſuc- 
ceeded even beyond the expectation of the miniſtry. A 
plan had been formed for improving the ſucceſs of the 
preceding year in North America, by carrying the Britiſh 
arms up the river St. Laurence, and beſieging Quebeck, 
the capital of Canada. The armament employed agaioſt 
the French iſlands of Martinique and Guadaloupe con- 
ſtituted part of this deſign, inaſmuch as the troops em- 
barked on that expedition were, in caſe of a miſcarrjage 
at Martinique, intended to reinforce the Britiſh army in 
North America, which was juſtly couſidered as the chief 
' ſeat of the war. What hope of ſucceſs the adminiſtra- 


tion eonceired from an attempt upon Martinique, * 
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be gueſſed from the ſtate of that iſland, as it appeared in 
a memorial preſented by the French king's lieutenants 
of its ſeveral diſtricts, to the general of the French 
iſlands, in conſequence of an order iſſued in November, 
for holding them in readineſs to march, and defend the 
iſland from the Engliſh, of whoſe deſign they were appriſed. 
They repreſented that the trade with the Dutch was be 
come their: ſole dependance; that they could expect no 
ſuccour from Europe, by which they had been abandon- 
ed ever fince the commencement of the war: That the 
traders veſted with the privileges of trafficking among 
them had abuſed the intention of 'the genera! ; and in- 
ſtead of being of ſervice to the colony, had fixed an arbi- 
trary price for all the proviſions which they brought in, 
as well as for the commodities whieh they exported ; of 
conſequence, the former was valued at as high a price as 
their avarice could exact, and the latter ſunk as low in 
value as their own ſelfiſh hearts could conceive: That 
the colony for two months had been deſtitute of all kind 
of proviſion z the commodities of the planters lay upon 
their hands, and their negroes were in danger of periſhing 
through hunger; a circumſtance that excited the appre- 
henſion of the molt dreadful conſequences; as to flaves, 
half ſtarved, all kinds of bondage were equal; and peo- 
ple reduced to ſuch a ſituation were often driven to de- 
ſpair, ſeeking in anarchy and confuſion a remedy from the 
evils by which they were oppreſſed : That the beſt pro- 
vided of the inhabitants laboured under the want of the 
common neceſſaries of life; and others had not ſo much 
as a grain of ſalt in their houſes : That there was an ir- 
reparable ſcarcity of ſlaves to cultivate their land; and 
the planters were reduced to the neceſſity of killing their 
own cattle to ſupport the lives of thoſe who remained 
alive; ſo that the mills were no longer worked, and the 
inhabitants conſumed beforehand what ought to be re- 
ſerved for their ſuſtenance, in caſe of being blocked up by 
the enemy. They deſired, therefore, that the general 
would ſuppreſs the permiſſion 2 to particular mer 
chants, and admit neutral veſſels freely into their ports, 
that they might trade with the coloniſts unmoleſted and 


unre- 
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unreſtraĩned. They obſerved that the citadel of Port- 


| 7 ſeemed the principal object on which the ſafety 


nd defence of the country depended; as the loſs of it 
would be neceffarily attended with the reduction of the 


hole i0and ; They therefore adviſed that this fort ſhouid 


be properly provided with every thing neceſſary for its 
ſafety and defence; and that magazines of proviſion, as 


well as ammunition, ſhould be eſtabliſhed in different 
quarters of the iſland.— This remonſtrance plainly 
proves that the iſland was wholly unprepared to repel the 


meditated invaſion, and-juſtifies the plan adopted by the 
miniſtry of Great Britain. The regular troops of Mar- 
tinique conſiſted of about twenty independent companies, 
greatly defective in point of number. The militia was 


- compoſed of burghers and planters diftreſſed and dĩſſatiſ- 


fied, mingled with a parcel of wretched | negro ſlaves, 


groaning under the moſt intolerable miſery, from whence 


they could have no hope of deliverance but by a ſpeedy 
change of maſters ; [their magazines were empty, and 
their fortifications out of repair. ee. 

I II. Such was the ſtate of Martinique, when the in- 
habitants every day expected a viſit from the Britiſh ar- 
mament, 8 ſhall now relate. On the 
twelfth day of November, in the preceding year, captain 
Hugbes ſailed from St. Helen's with eight fail of the line, 


one frigate, four bomb - keiches, and a fleet of tranſports, 
having on board fix regiments of infantry, and a detach- 
ment of artillery, beſides eight hundred marines diſtribut- 


ed among the ſhips of war ; this whole force being under 


the command of major- general Hopſon, an old experi- 


enced officer, aſſiſted by major - general Barrington, the 


colonels Armiger and Haldane, the lieutenant · colonels 


Trapaud and Clavering, acting in the capacity of briga- 
diers. After a voyage of ſeven weeks and three days, 
the fleet arrived at Barbadoes, and anchored in Carliſle 


— wi. 


in reviews, re. embarkat ions, councils: of war, aſſemblies 
of the council belonging to the iſland, in iſſuing procla- 
mations, and beating up for voluntiers. At length 
every great ſhip heiag reinforced with forty negroes, te 
be employed in drawing the artillery ; and the troops, 
which did no: exceed five thouſand eight hundred men, 
being joined by two hundred Highlanders, belonging to 
the ſecond battalion of the regiment commanded by 
lord John Murray in North America, who were brought 
as recruits from Scotland under convoy of the ſhip Lud- 
low-Caſtle; the whole armament failed from Carliſle Bay 
on the thirteenth day of January : But by this time the 
troops, unaccuſtomed to à hot climate, were conſiderably 
weakened and reduced by fevers, diarrhœas, the ſcury 

and the ſmall-pox z which laſt diſeaſe had unhappily 
broke out amongſt the tranſports. Next morning the 
ſquadron diſcovered the iſtand of Martinique, which was 
the place of its deſtination, The chief fortification of 

Martinique was the citadel of Port-Royal, a regular fort, 
* .garrifoned by four companies, that did not exceed the 
number of one hundred and fifty men, thirty-fix bom- 
bardiers, eighty Swiſs, and fourteen officers. One hun- 
dred barrels of beef conſtituted their whole ſtore of provi- 
fron ; and they were deſtitute of all other neceffaries. They 
were almoſt wholly unprovided with water in the ciſterns, 
with ſpare carriages for their cannon,, match, wadding, 
and langrage: They had but a ſmall ſtock of other am- 
munition; and the walls were in many parts decayed. 
The only preparations they had made for receiving the 
Engliſh were ſome paltry entrenchments thrown up at St. 
Pierre, and a 
imagined the deſcent would probably be attempted. On 
the fifteenth day of the month, the Britiſn ſquadron en- 
tered the great bay of Port- Royal, ſome of the ſhips be- 
ing ex poſed to the ſhot of a battery erected on the iſle de 
Ranieres, a little iſland about half way up the bay. At 
their firit appearance, the Floriſſant, of ſeventy-four guns, 
which had been ſo roughly handled by captain Tyrrel 
in he Buckingham, then lying under the guns of Fort 
Negro, along with two frigates, turned up —_— X 
"Th | eitade 


lace called Caſdenavires, where they 


eitadel, and came to an anchor in the Carenage, behind 
the fortification. One frigate, called the Veſtal; under 
favour of the night, made her eſcape through the tranſ. 
Ports, and directed her tourſe for Europe 3 where ſhe was 
taken-by captain Hood, as we have already related. 
Next day three ſhips of the line were ordered to attack 
Fort Negro, à battery at the diſtance of three miles from 
the citadel, which being mounted with ſeven guns only, 
was ſoon ſilenced and immediately poſſeſſed by a detach- 
ment of 'marines and ſailors z who, being landed in flat- 
bottomed. boats, elambered up the rock, and entered 
through the embraſures with their bayonets fixed. Here, 
however, they met with no reſiſtance; the enemy had 
abandoned the fort with precipitation. The Britiſh 
colours were immediately hoiſted, and ſentinels of marines 
poſted upon the parapet. The next care was to ſpike 
and diſable, the cannon, break the carriages, and deſtroy 
the powder which they found in the magazine: Never. 
theleſs, the detachment was ordered to keep poſſeſſion of 
the battery. This ſervice being ſucceſsfully performed, 
three ſhips were ſent to reduce the other battery at Caſde- 
navires, which conſiſted only of four guns, and theſe were 
ſoon rendered unſerviceable. The F rench troops, rein- 
forced with militia which had been detached from the 
eitadel to oppoſe the diſembarkation, ' perceiving the 
whole Britiſh ſquadron, and all the tranſports, already 
within the bay, and Fort Negro occupied by the marines, 
.tetired to Port-Royal, leaving the beach open; ſo that 
the Engliſh troops were landed without oppoſition 3 and, 
being formed, advanced into the country towards Fort 
Negro, in the neigbourhood of which they lay all night 
upon their arms; while the fleet, which had been gaſſed 
by bomb; ſnells from the citadel, ſhifted their Ration, and 
ſtood-farther up the bay. By ten next day the Eng liſſi 
officers had brought up ſome field-pieces to an eminence, 
and ſcoured the woods, from whence'the troops had been 
greatly annoyed by the ſmall ſhot of the enemy during 
tzbe beſt part of the night, and all that morning. At 
noon the Britiſh forces advanced in order towards thc 
hill that overlooked the town and citadel of — 
121 A 
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nin und ſuſtained a troubleſome fire from enemies they could 
nder not ſee; for the French militia were entirely covered by 
c the woods and buſhes. This eminence; called the Morne 
Tortueſon, though the moſt important poſt of the whole 
land, was neglected by the general of Martinique, who 
had reſolved to blow up the fortification of the citadel - 
But, luckily for the iſtanders, he had not prepared the 
materials for this operation, which muſt have been attend- 
ed with the immediate deſtruction of the capital, and in- 
deed of the whole country. Some of the interior officers, 
knowing the importance of the Morne Tortueſon, reſolu- 
ed to defend that poſt with a body of the militia, which 
was reinforced by the garriſons of Fort Negro and Caſ- 
denavires, as well as by ſome ſoldiers detached from 'the 
Floriſſant: But, notwithſtanding all their endeavours, 
as they were entirely unprovided with cannon, extremely 
defective in point of dilcipline, diſpirited by the puſilla- 
nimity of their governor,” and in à great meaſure diſ- 
concerted by the general conſternation that prevailed 
amang the inhabitants, in all probability they could not 
have withſtood a ſpirited and well conducted attack by re- 
_ gular forces. About two o'clock general Hopſon thought 
proper te deſiſt from his attempt. He gave the commodore 
to underſtand that he could not maintain his ground, unleſs 
the ſquadron would ſupply him with heavy cannon, landed 
near the town of Port-Royal, at a ſavannah; where the boats 
muſt have been greatly expoſed tothe fire of the enemy ; or 
aſſiſt him in attacking the citadel by ſea, while he ſhould . 
make his approaches by land. Both theſe expedients* 
| being deemed impracticable by a council of war, the 
troops were recalled from their advanced , poſts, and re- 
embarked. in the evening, without any conſiderable mo- 
leſtation from the enemy. Their attempt on the Morne 
„ The commodore offered to land the cannon on the other 
ſide of Point Negro, at a place equally near the road from 
the Engliſh: army to Port: Royal, and even cauſe them to be 
drawn up by the ſeamen, without giving the troops the leaſt 
uouble, But this offer was not accepted. General Hopſon 
afterwards declared, that he did not underſtand Mr. Moore's 


meſſage in the ſenſe which it was meant to imply? 
VOL. v. c 
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Tortueſen had coſt them ſeveral men; including two &. 
"Ficers, killed or wounded in the attack and, in 
-for this loſs, they. burned the ſugar-canes, and delolated 
the country, in their retreat. The inhabitants of Mar- 
tinique could hardly credit the teſtimony of their own 
ſenſes, when they law themſelves thus delivered from all 
atheir fears, at a time when they were overwhelmed with 
terror and confulion. ; when the ipal individuals 
among them had reſigned all thought of further refit. 
1 ao were 8 ee Ran public hall in 

ort- R , to uties to generals with 
"propoſals of capitulation and furrender. 

III. The majority of the Britiſh officers, whorom- 
 Kitated a council of war held for this purpoſe *, having 

their opinion, that it might be for his majeſty” $ 

1 St. Pierre, the fleet pro- 
- ceeded to that part of che Aland, and entered the bay on 
the nineteenth, The commodore told the general, that 
[he made no doubt of being able to reduce the town of St. 
Pierre: But as the ſhips might be diſabled in the attack, 
ſo as not to be in a condition to proceed immediately on 
any material ſervice; as the troops might be reduced in 
their numbers, ſo as to be incapable of future attacks; 
and as the reduction of the iſland of Guadaloupe would 


de of great benefit to the ſugar· colonies; Mr. Moore 


propoſed that the armament ſhould anmediately 

to that iſland: And the general agreed to the propoſal. 
| The reaſons produced on this occaſion are, we appre- 
hend, ſuch as may be urged againſt every operation of 
war. Certain it is, no phages can be attempted, either 
by ſea or land, without expoſing the ſhips and troops to a 
polibile of being diſabled and diminiſhed ; and the 
3 militated as e * an 1 


* The — at this — es 
Gb to deliberate upon the opinion of the chief en- 
- gincer; who thought they ſhould make another landing te 
the ſouthward of of the Carenage. In this caſe, the pilots de- 
. clared” it would be extremely difficult, if not imprad icable, 
8 25 * keep up ® communication with the army. 
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upon Guadaloupe, as it could poſſibly diſcourage the at - 
tack of St. Pierre. Beſides, Martinique was an object of 


portance 
principal plaee poſſeſſed by the French in thoſe ſeas, and 


that to which the operations of the armament were expreſly- 
limited by the inſtructions received from the miniſtry. 
St. Pierre was a place of couſiderable eommeree; and at 
that very juncture above forty ſail of merchant-ſhips lay 
at anchor in the hay. The town was defended by a cita- 
del regularly fortified, but at that time poorly garriſoned, 
and ſo ſituated as to be acceſſible to the fire of the whole 
fquadron z for the ſhore-was bold, and the water ſuffiei- 
ent to float any ſhip of the line. Before the reſolution of 
proceeding to Guadaloupe was taken, the commodore had 
ordered the bay to be lounded; and directed the Rippon 
to advance, and ſilence a battery ſituated a mile and a half 
to the northward. of St. Pierre. Accordingly, captain 
Jekyll, who commänded that ſhip, ſtood in, and anchor- 
ing cloſe to the ſhore, attacked it with ſuch impetuoſity, 
that in a few minutes it was abandoned. At the ſame 
time the Rippon was expoſed to the fire of three other 
batteries, from which ſhe received conſiderable damage 
both in her hull and rigging; and was in great danger of 
running aground, wheororders were given to tow her out 
of danger. . of iert r * Fo ore 
8 IV. The whole armament having abandoned the 
on Martinique, directed their courſe to Guada- 
loupe, another of the Caribbee iſlands, lying at the diſ- 
tance of thirty leagues to the weſtward, about fifteen; 
lkagves in length, and twelve in breadth; divided into 
two parts by a ſmall channel, which the inhabitants croſs. 
in a ferry: boat, The weſtern diviſion is known by the; 
name of Baſſeterre ; and here the metropolis. ſtands, de- 


Only as being the ſeat of government; for Guadaloupe 
makes a much greater quantity of ſugar, and equipped 3 
much greater number ot privateers, with the afliſtance of 
the Dutch af st, Euſtatia, ſitnatcd in its neighbourhood. 

CE VOLTS <0 c part, 
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part, called Grandterre, is deſtitute of freſh water, which 
abounds in the other diviſion; and is defended by Fort 
Louis, with a redoubt, which commands the road in the 
diſtriẽt of Goſier. The gut, or canal, that ſeparates the 
two parts, is diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the Salt 
River, having a road or bay at each end; namely, the great 
Cul de Sac, and the ſmall Cul de Sac. Guadaloupe is 
encumbered with high mountains and preeipices, to 
which the inhabitants uſed to convey their valuable ef- 
fects in time of danger: But here are alſo beautiful 
Foes watered by brooks and rivers, which fertilize the 
dil, enabling it to produce a great quantity of ſugar, 
cotton, indigo, tobacco, and caſſia; © beſides plenty of 
rice, potatoes, all kinds of pulſe, and fruit peculiar to 
the iſland. / The country is populous and flouriſhing, 
and the government comprehends two ſmaller iſlands call- 
ed All- Saints, and Deſeada, which appear at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the coaſt, on the eaſtern fide of the iſland. 
The Britiſn ſquadron being arrived at Baſſeterre, it was 
reſolved to make a general attack by ſea upon the citadel, 
the town, and other batteries, by which it was defended. 
A diſpoſition being made for this purpoſe; the large ſhips 
took their reſpective ſtations next morning, which was the 
twenty-third day of January. At nine, the Lion, com- 
manded by captain Trelawney, began the engagement 
againſt a battery of nine guns; and the reſt of the fleet 
continued to place themſelves abreaſt of the other batteries 
and the citadel, which mounted forty- ſix eannon, be- 
ſides two mortars. The action in a little time became 
nes was maintained on both ſides for ſeveral 
urs with great vivacity; while the commodore, Who 
had ſhifted his pennant into the Woolwich frigate, kept 
aloof without gun-ſhot, that he might be the more diſ- 
& raged to view the ſtate of the battle “, and give his 
| orders 


3 „ He ſhifted hit broad pennant on board the Woolwich, 
as well to direct and keep the tranſports together in'a pro- 
per poityre for the landing of the 1 


8 


orders with the greater deliberation. This expedient of 


an admiral's removing his flag, and retiring from the 


action while his own ſhip is engaged, however conſonant 
to reaſon, we do not remember to have ſeen practiſed up- 
on any occaſion, except in one inſtance, at Carthagena, 
where fir Chaloner Qgle quitted his own ſhip, when ſhe 
was ordered to ſtand in, and cannonade the fort of Boca» 
Chica. In this preſent attack, all the ſea commanders 


\ behaved with extraordinary ſpirit and reſolution, (gh 
9 


larly the captains Leſlie, Burnet, Gayton, Jekyll, Tre- 
lawney, and Shuldham ; who, in the hotteſt tumult of the 
action, diſtinguiſhed themſelves equally by their courage, 
impetuoſity, and deliberation. About five in the after- 
noon the — of the citadel ſlackened. The Burferd and 
Berwick were driven out to ſea z fo that captain Shuldham, 
in the Panther, was unſuſtained; and two batteries piay- 
ed upon the Rippon, captain Jekyll, who by two in the 
afternoon filenced the guns of one, called the Morne 
Rouge; but at the ſame time could not prevent his ſhip 
from running aground. The enemy: perceiving her diſ- 
aſter, aſſembled in great numbers on the hill, and lined 
the trenches, from whence they poured in a ſevere fire 
of muſquetry. The militia atterwards brought up a 
cannon of eighteen pound ball, and for two hours raked 


her fore and aft with conſiderable effect: Nevertheleſs, 


captain Jekyll returned the fire with equal courage and 
perleverance, though his people dropped on every ſide, 
until all his grape- op and wadding were expended, and 
all his rigging cut to pieces; to crown his misfortune, 
2 box, containing nine hundred cartridges, blew up on 
the poop, and {et the ſhip on fire; which, however, was 
toon extinguiſhed, In the mean time, the captain threw 


diſembarkation ; and alſo to confult proper meaſures with 
the general, who ſaw the neceſſity of Mr. Moore's eg 
with him ; and requeſted that he, with the other genera 
officers and engineers, might be admitted on board the 
Woolwich, in order to conſult, and take the earlieſt oppor- 
tunity of landing the troops as the ſervice neceſſarily re- 
quired, | Sh : OY 
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out à ſignal of diſtreſs; to which no regard was paid *, 
7 Marel Leflie, of the Briſtol, — ch, and 
_ obſerving his fituation, ran in between the Rippon and 

the battery; and engaged with ſuch impetuoſity, as made 
an immediate diverſion in favour of captain Jekyll. whoſe 
ſhip remained aground, notwithſtanding all the aſſiſtance 
that could be given, till midnight, when ſhe floated, and 
eſcaped from the very jaws of deſtruction. At ſeven in 


the evening, all the other large ſhips, having filenced the 


guns to which they had been reſpe&ively oppoſed, joined 
the reſt of the — The . 99 — 
near the ſhore, began to ply the town with ſhells and car. 
caſſes; ſo that in a little time the houſes were in flames, 
the magazines of gunpowder blew up with the moſt terri- 
ble exploſion 3 and about ten o'clock the whole place 
blazed out in one general conflagration. Next day, at 
two in the afternoon, the fleet came to an anchor in the 
road to Baſſeterre, where they found the hulls of divers 
ſhips which the enemy had ſet on fire at their approach: 
Several ſhips turned out, and endeavoured to efcape, but 
were intercepted and taken by the Engliſh ſquadron. At 
five, the troops landed without oppoſition, and took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the town and cita/ie}, which they found entirely 
abandoned. They learned from a Genoeſe deſerter, that 
the regular troops of the iſland conſiſted of five companies 
only, the number of the whole not exceeding one hundred 
men; and that they had laid a train to blow up the pow- 
der magazine in the citadel ; but had been obliged to re- 
treat with ſuch precipitafion, as did not permit them tv 
execute this deſign. The train was immediately cut off, 
and the magazine ſecured. The nails with which they 
had ſpiked up their cannon were drilled out by the ma- 
troſſes; and in the mean time the Britiſh colours we'e 
hoiſted on the parapet. Part of the troops took poſſeſ- 
ſion of an advantageous poſt on an eminence, and part en- 
tered the town, which ſtiil continued burning with great 
violence. In the morning, at day- break, the enemy ap- 


* In all probability it was not perceived by the commo- 


peared, 


folution, indeed, he was encouraged by t 
1 and the neighbourhood of a paſs called the Dos 
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peared, to the number of two thouſand, about four miles 
trom the town, as if they intended to throw up entrench- 
ments in the neighbourhood of a houſe where the gover- 
nor had fixed his head- quarters, declaring he would 
maintain his ground to the laſt 972 To this re- 

nature of the 


Ane, a cleft, through a mountainous ridge, opening a 
communication with Capeſterre, a more level and beauti- 
ful part of the iſland. The aſcent from Baſſeterre to 
this paſs. was ſo very ſteep, and the way ſo hroken and 
interrupted by rocks and gullies, that there was no pro- 
ſpect ot attacking it with fucceſs, except at the firſt land- 
mg, when the inhabitants were under the dominion of a 
panic. They very ſoon recovered their ſpirits and recol- 
lecticn, aſſembled and fortified themſelves among the 
hills, armed and arrayed their negroes, and affected to 
bold the invaders at defiance. A flag of truce being 
tent, with offers of terms to their governor, the chevalier 
&Etriel, he rejected them in a letter, with which his 
ſubſequent conduct but ill agreed *. Indeed from the 
beginning, his deportment had been ſych as gave a very 
untavourable impreſſion of his character. When the Bri- 
tiſn ſquadron advanced to the attack, inſtead of viſiting 
x perſon the citadel and the batteries, in order to en- 
courage and animate his people by his exhortation and 
example, he retired out of the reach of danger to a diſ- 
tant plantation, where he remained a tame ſpectator of 
the deſtruction in which his principal town and citadel 
were involved. Next morning, when he ought to have 
exerted himſelf in preventing the diſembarkation of the 
Engliſh troops, who had a difficult ſhore and violent ſurf 
to ſurmount, and when he might have defended the en- 
wenchments and lines which had been made to oppoſe 
their landing, he abandoned all thoſe advantages, and 
took ſhelter among the mountains that were deemed in- 
«cceſtble. 


* See note [Q] at the end of the volume. A = 
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227 V. But, howſoe ver deficient the governor might 
have been in the article of courage, certain it is the inha- 
bitants behaved with great ſpirit and activity in defence 
of their country. They continually haraſſed the ſcouring 
detachments, by firing upon them from woods and ſugar 
plantations, which laſt the Engliſh burned about their 
ears in reſentment. Their armed negroes were very ex- 


pert in this kind of buſh-fghting. The natives or militia, 


appeared in conſiderable parties, and even encountered 
detached bodies of the Britiſh army. A lady of maſcu- 
line courage, whoſe name was Ducharmey, having armed 
her ſlaves, they made ſeveral bold attempts upon an ad- 
vanced poſt, occupied by major Melville, and threw up 
entrenchments upon a hill oppoſite to the ſtation of this 
officer, who had all along ſignalized himſelf by his un- 
common intrepidity, vigilance, and conduct. At length 
the works of this virago were ſtormed by a regular de- 
tachment, which, after an obſtinate and dangerous con- 
flit, entered the entrenchment ſword in hand, and burned 
the houſes and plantations. Some of the enemy were 
killed, and a great number taken. Of the Engliſh de- 
tachment twelve ſoldiers were ſlain, and thirty wounded, 
including three ſubaltern officers, one of whom loſt his 
arm. The greateſt body of the enemy always appeared 
at the governor's head-quarters, where they had raiſed a 
redoubt, and thrown up entrenchments. From theſe a 
conſiderable detachment advanced on the ſixth day of 
February, in the morning, towards the citadel, and fell 
in with an Engliſh party, whom they engaged with great 
vivacity; but, after a ſhort though warm diſpute, they 
were obliged to retire, with ſome loſs. Without all 
doubt, the inhabitants ct Guadaloupe purſued the moſt 
ſenſible plan that could poſſibly have been projected for 
their on ſafety. Inſtead of hazarding a general en- 
—— againſt regular troops, in which they could 

ave no proſpect of ſucceſs, they reſolved to weary them 
out, by maintaining a kind of petty war in ſeparate par- 
ties, to alarm and haraſs the Engliſh with hard duty in a 
ſultry clunate, where they were but indifferently ſupplied 


With 
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with proviſion and refreſhment, Nor were their hopes in 
this particular diſappointed. Both the army and the navy 
were invaded with fevers, and other diſeaſes, epidemical 
in thoſe hot countries; and the regimental hoſpitals were 
o crowded, that it was judged convenient to ſend five 
hundred fick men to the ifland of Antigua, where they 
might be properly attended. | 4 >, 
$ VI.. In the mean time, the reduction of the iſlanders 
on the fide of Guadaluupe appearing more and more im- 
practicable, the general — — to transfer the ſeat of 


war to the eaſtern and more fertile part of the iſland, call- 


ed Grandterie, which, as we have already obſerved, was 
detended by a ſtrong battery, called Fort Lauis. In 


purſuance of this determination, the great ſhips were ſent 


xound to Grandterre, in order to reduce this fortification, 
which they accordingly attacked on the thirteenth day of 
Febrnary. Afier a ſevere cannonad ing, which laſted fix 
hours, a body of marines being landed, with the High- 
Enders *, they drove the enemy from their entrenchments 
word in hand; and, taking poſſeſſion of the fort, hoiſted 
the Engliſh colours. In a few days after this exploit, 
general Hopſon dying at Baſſeterre, the chief command 
devolved on general Barrington, who reſolved to proſe- 
cute the final reduction of the iſland with vigour and deſ- 
patch. As one ſtep towards this conqueſt, the commo- 
dore ordered two ſhips of war to cruize off the iſland. of 
St. Euſtatia, and prevent the Dutch traders from aſſiſting 
the natives of Guadaloupe, whom they had hitherto con- 
ſtantly ſupplied with proviſions, ſince they retired to the 
mountains. General Barrington, on the very firſt day of 
bis eommand, ordered the troops who were encamped to 


| frike their tents and huts, that the enemy might imagine 


he intended to remain in this quarter; but in a few days 
the batteries in and about Baſſeterre were blown up and 
deſtroyed, the detachments recalled from the advanced 
poſts, and the whole army re-embarked, except one regi - 


A reinforcement of two ar three hundred Highlanders 


had joined the fleet immediately before the troops landed on 
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ment, with a detachment of artillery, left in garriſon at 


the citadel, the command of which was beftowed on colo- 
nel Debriſay, an accompliſhed officer of great experience. 
The enemy no ſooner perceived the coaſt clear than they 
deſcended from the hills, and endeavoured to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the town, from which however they were driven 
by the fire of the citadel. They afterwards erected a 
battery, from whence they annoyed this fortification both 
with ſhot and ſhells, and even threatened a regular at- 
tack; but as often as they approached the place, th 

were repulſed by ſallies from the caſtle “. In the midi 
of theſe hoſtilities, the gallant Debriſay, together with 
major Trollop, ore licutenant, two bombardiers, and 
ſeveral common ſoldiers, were blown up, and pertſhed, 
by the expiofion of a powder magazine at the flanked 


angle of the ſouth-eaſt baſtion. The confuſion neceſ- 
farily produced by ſuch an unfortunate accident, en- 


couraged the enemy to come pouring down from 
the hills, in order to make their advantage of the 
diſaſter ; but they were ſoon repulſed by the fire of the 
garriſon. The general, being made acquainted with 
the fate of colonel Debriſay, conferced the government of 
the fort upon major Melville, and tent thither the chief 
engineer to repair and improve the fortifications. 
F VII. In the mean time, commodore Moore having 
received certain intelligence that Monſ. de Bompart had 
arrived at Martinique, with a ſquadron conſiſting of 
eight ſail of the line and three frigates, having on board 
a whole battalion of Swiſs, and ſome other troops, to re- 
inforce the garriſons of the iſland, he called in his 
eruizers, and failed immediately to the bay of Domi- 
nique, an iſland to windward, at the diſtance of nine 
leagues from Guadaloupe, whence he could always fail to 
oppoſe any deſign which the Fiench commander might 
form againſt the operations of the Britiſh armaments. 
For what reaſon Mr. Moore did not fail immediately to 


| | The battery which they had raĩſed was attacked Wan 
taken and deſtroyed by captain Blomer, of the ſixty- firſt re- 


giment. 
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the bay of Port- Royal in Martinique, where he kne 


the French ſquadron lay at anchor, we ſhall not pretend 


to determine. Had he taken that ſtep, M. Bompart 
muſt either have given him battle, or retired into the 


Carenage, behind the citadel; in- which laſt. caſe, the 


Engliſh cemmander might have ancbored between 


Pigeon: iſland and Fort Negro, and thus have blocked 
Bim up effectually. By retiring to Dominique, he left 
the ſea open to French privateers, who roved along the 
coaſts of theſe iſlands, and in a very little time carried into 
Martinique above fourſcore merchant-ſhips belonging to 
the ſubjects of Great Britain. Theſe continual depre- 
dations committed under the naſe of the Engliſh commo- 


ore, irritated the planters of the Engliſh iſlands, ſome of 


whom are ſaid to have circulated untavourable reports of 


that gentleman's character *. 


$ VIII. General Barrington being left with no more 
than one ſhip of forty guns for the protection of the 
txanſports, formed a plan of proſecuting the war in 
Guadaloupe by detachments, and the ſucceſs fully an- 
fwered his expeCtation. He determined to make a de- 


cent on the diviſion of the iſland called Grandterre, and 


for that purpoſe allotted fix hundred men; who, under 


| the command of colonel Crump, landed between the 


towns of St. Anne at St. Francois; and deſtroyed ſome 
batteries of the enemy, from whom he ſuſtained very little 

ition. While he was thus employed, a detachment 
of three hundred men attacked the town of Goſier, which, 
notwithſtanding a ſevere fire, they took by ſtorm, drove 
the garriſon into the woods, ſet fire to the place, and de- 
moliſhed the battery and entrenchment raiſed for its de- 
fence. This ſervice being happily performed, the de- 
tachment was ordered to force their way to Fort Louis, 
while the garrifon of that caſtle was directed to make two 
fallies, in order to favour their irruption. They accord- 
ingly penetrated, with ſome loſs ſuſtained in forcing a 
ſtrong paſs, and took poſſeſſion of a battery which the 
enemy had raiſed againſt the Engliſh camp, in the neigh - 
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Hourhoed of Fort Louis. The general, having hitherte 
ſueceeded in his deſigns, formed the ſcheme of furprifing 
at one time the three towns of Petit-bourg, Gonoyave, 
and St. Mary, fituated on the Baſſeterre ſide of the lit Fo 
*Cul-de Sac, and committed the execution of it to the 
colonels Crump and Clavering: But the night appointed 
for the ſervice proved exceedingly dark and tempeſtuous; 
and the negro conductors were ſo frightened, that they 
ran ſeveral of the flat-bottomed boats on the fhoals that 
Kirt this part of the ifland. Colonel Clavering landed 
with about eighty men; but found himfelf ſo entangled 
with mangrove trees, and the mud fo impaſſably deep 
that he was obliged to re-embark, though not before t 
enemy had diſcovered his defign. This project having 
miſcarried, the general detached the ſame commanders, 
whoſe gallantry and conduct carmot be ſufficiently applaud- 
ed, with adetachment of fifteen hundred men, including one 
Hundred and fifty voluntiers from Antigua, to land ina 
bay not far from the town of Arnonville, at the bottom 
of the little Cul de Sac, under the protection of his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Woolwich. The enemy made no oppohtion 
to their landing; but retreated, as the Engliſh Let 
to a ſtrong entrenchment thrown up behind the river Li- 
<orne, a poſt of the utmoſt importance, as it covered the 
whole country as far as the bay of Mahaut, where pro- 
viſions and ſupplies of all forts were landed from St. 
Euſtatia. The river was rendere| inaccefſible, by a mo- 
raſs covered with mangroves, except at two narrow paſſes, 
which they had fortified with a redoubt, and entrench- 
ments well palliſaded, mounted with cannon, and defend- 
ed by a numerous militia: Beſides, the narrow roads, 
through which only they could be attacked, were inter- 
ſected with deep and wide ditches. Notwithſtanding 
"theſe diſadvantages, the Engliſh commanders determined 
to hazard an affzult. While four fie!d-pieces and two 
howitzers maintained a conſtant fire upon the top of the 
enirenchments, the regiment of Duroure and the High- 
anders advanced under this cover, firing by platoons 
with the utmolt regularity. The enemy, intimidated 
dy their cool and reſolute behaviour, began to * 
| the 
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the firſt entrenchment on the left. Then the Highlanders 
drawing their ſwords, and ſuſtained by part of the regi- 
ment, threw themſelves in with their uſual impetuoſity, 
and followed the fugitives pell- mell into the redoubt, of 
which they took poſſeſſion: But they ſtill maintained their 
ground within the entrenchments on the right, from 
whence they annoyed the aſſailants both with muſketry 
and cannon. In half an hour, an occaſional bridge be- 
ing made, the Engliſh troops paſſed the river, in order to 
attack this poſt, which the enemy abandoned with pre- 
cipitation ; notwithſtanding all their haſte, however, 
about ſeventy were taken priſoners, and among theſe ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable inhabitants of the iſland. This 
advantage coſt the Englith two officers and thirteen men 
killed, and above fifty wounded. © © x 
$ IX. The roads being mended for the paſſage of the 
artillery, the troops advanced towards Petit-bourg, haraſſ- 
ed in their march by flying bodies of the enemy, and 
arrived late at night on the banks 'of the river 
Lizarde, the only ford of which the French had fortified 
with ſtrong entrenchments, protected by a battery of four 
cannon, erected on a riſing ground in their rear. Colo- 
nel Clavering, while he amuſed them all night at this 


place by a conſtant fire into their lines, tranſported in two 
canoes, which he launched about a mile and a halt farther _ 


down the river, a ſufficient number of troops, by day- 
break, to attack them on the other ſide in flank, while he 
advanced in front at the head of his little army ; but they 
did not think proper to ſuſtain the affault. On the con- 
trary, they no ſooner perceived his intention, than they 
forſook the poſt, and fled without order. Colonel Cla- 
vering, having paſſed the river, purſued them to Petit- 
bourg, which they had alſo fortified ; and here he found 
captain Uveda'e, of the Grenada bomb-ketch, throwing 


ſhelis into the redoubt. He forthwith' ſent detachments 
to occupy. the neighbouring heights; a circumſtance 
which the enemy no ſooner obſerved, than they deſerted 

the place, and retired with great expedition. On the 

_ fifteenth day of April captain Steel deſtroyed a battery at 
Gonoyave, a ſtrong poſt, which, though it might have 
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been defended: againſt an army, the French aban. 
doned at his approach, after having made a haſty diſ- 
charge of their artillery. At the ſame time colonel 
Crump was detached with ſeven hundred men to the bay 
of Mahaut, where he burned the town and batteries, 
which he found abandoned, together with a vaſt quantity 
of proviſions, which had been brought from the iſland of 
St. Euſtatia. Colonel Clavering, having left a ſmall 
iſon at Petit-bourg, began his march on the twentieth 

day of the month towards St. Mary's, where he under- 
ſtood the enemy had collected their whole force, thrown 
up entrenchments, and raiſed barricadoes : But they had 
left their rear unguarded. The Engliſh commander im- 
miediately detached colonel Barlow, with a body of 
troops, to attack them from that quarter, while he him- 
ſelf advanced againſt the front of their entrenchment. 
They ſtood but one cannon-ſhot, and then fled to their 
lines and batteries at St. Mary's the flanks of which 
were covered with woods precipices. When they 
perceived the Engliſh troops endeavouring to ſurmount 
- theſe difficulties, and turn their lines, they quitted them, 
in order to oppoſe the deſign ; and were immediately at- 
tacked with uch vivacity, in the face of a ſevere fire 
of muſketry and cannon, that they abandoned their 
ground, and fled in the utmoſt confuſion, leaving the field 
and all their artillery. to the victors, who took up their 
quarters for the night at St. Mary's. Next day they en- 
| tered the charming country of Capeſterre, where eight 
hundred and ſeventy negroes belonging to one planter 
ſurrendered at diſcretion. Here colonel Clavering was 
met by meſſieurs de Clainvilliers and Duqueruy, deput- 
ed by the principal inhabitants of the iſland to know 
what capitulation would be granted. Theſe he conduct- 
ed to Petit-bourg, where they were preſented to general 
Barrington; who conſidering the ablence of the fleet, the 
ſmall number of his forces, daily diminiſhing, the difh- 
culty of the country, and the poſſibility of the enemy's 
being reinforced from Martinique, wiſely took the advan- 
tage of the preſent panic, and ſettled terms of capitulation 
without delay, The ſanity of this reſolution ſoon ap- 
wo , ; Peared. 
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peared. The inhabitants had juſt ſigned the agreement, 
when a meſſenger arrived from their camp, with informa- 
tion that M. de Beauharnois, the general of the French 
iſlands, had Janded at St. Anne's, to the windward, with 
a reinforcement from Martinique, conſiſting of fix hun- 
dred regulars from Europe, about fifteen hundred volun- 
tiers, beſides a great number of the militia drafted from the 
companies of Martinique, with a great ſupply of arms and 
ammunition, mortars and artillery, under convoy of the 
ſquadron commanded by M. de Bompart; who no 
ſooner learned that the capitulation was ſigned, than he 
re. embarked the troops and ſtores with all poſſible expe- 
dition, and returned to Martinique. Thus we ſee the 
conqueſt of this important ifland, which is ſaid to produce 
a greater quantity of ſugar than is made in any of the 
Engliſh plantations, was as much owing to accident as 
to the valour of the troops and the conduct of the general: 
For, had the reinforcement arrived an hour ſooner than it 
actually landed, in all probability the Engliſh would have 
found it impracticable to finiſh the reduction of Guada- 
loupe. Be that as it may, the natives certainly deſerved 
gu commendation, not only for perſevering ſo gal- 
antly in defence of their og but alſo for their forti- 
iſtreſfs. They now quit- 


tude in bearing every ſpecies of 


ted the Dos d' Ane, and all their other poſts, and returned 


to their reſpective habitations. The town of Baſſeterre 
being reduced to a heap of aſhes, the inhabitants began to 
clear away the rubbiſh, and ere& occaſional ſheds, where 
they reſumed their ſeveral occupations with that good 
humour ſo peculiar to the French nation ; and gene- 
ral urges humanely indulged them with all the aſ- 
ſiſtance in his power. | 5 * 
$ X. The ſmall iſlands of Deſeada, Los Santos, and 
Petit-terre, were compriſed in the capitulation of Guada- 
loupe. The inhabitants of Marigalante, which lies 
about three leagues to the ſouth-eaſt of Grandterre, ex- - 
tending twenty miles in length, fifteenth in breadth, flat 
and fertile, but poorly watered, and ill fortified, having 
refuſed to ſubmit when ſummoned by the ſquadron to 


ſurrrender, general Barrington reſolved to reduce them 
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by force. He embarked a body of troops on board of 


tranſports, which ſailed thither under convoy. of three 
ſhips of war and two bomb. veſſels from Prince Rupert's 
Bay, and at their appearance the iſlanders: ſubmitting, 
received an Engliſh garriſon. Before this period, com- 
modore Moore having received. intelligence that M. de 
Bompart had failed from Martinique, with deſign to land 
a reinforcement on Guadaloupe, and that his ſquadron 
was ſeen ſeven leagues to windward of Marigalante, he 
failed from Prince Rupert's Bay, and turned to wind- 
ward. After having been beating about for five days to 
very little purpoſe, he received notice from one of his 
cruizers, that the French admiral had returned to Marti- 
nique; upon which information he retired quietly to his 
former ſtation in the bay of Dominique, the people of 
which were ſo inſolent as to affirm, in deriſion, that the 
Engliſh ſquadron failed on one ſide of the iſland, and the 
French upon the other, that they might be ſure of not 
meeting; but this, without doubt, was an impudent 
calumny “. 81 CCG 7 | 

8 XI. General Barrington, having happily finiſhed 
the conqueſt of Guadaloupe, gave notice to the commo- 
dore, that he intended to ſend. back part. of the troops, 
with the tranſports, to: England, about. the beginning 
of July. In conſequence of this intimation, Mr. Moore 
failed with his ſquadron to Baſſeterre road, where he was 
next day joined by two ſhips of the line from England, 
which rendered bim greatly ſuperior in ſtrength to the com- 
mander of the French ſquadron, who had retired to the 
iſland of Grenada, lying about eight leagues from Gua- 
daloupe. Here he was diſcovered by the ſhip Rippon, 
whoſe captain returned immediately to Baſſeterre, to 
make the commodore acquainted with this circumſtance ; 
But, before he could weigh anchor, a frigate arrived, 
with information that Bompart had quitted Grenada, and 
was ſuppoſed to have directed his courſe to Hiſpaniola, 
The commodore immediately deſpatched the Ludlow- 
Caſtle with this intelligence to admiral Coates, who com- 
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manded the ſquadron at Jamaica. General Barrington 
having made a tour of the iſland, in order to viſit and 
repair ſuch fortifications as he thought neceſſary to be 
maintained, and the affairs relating to the inhabitants 
being entirely ſettled, he ſent the Highlanders, with a 
body of drafts, to North America, under convoy: He 
garriſoned the principal ſtrengths of the iſland, and left 
the chief command to colonel Crump, who had for ſome 
time acted as brigadier-general ; colonel Clavering hav- 
ing been ſent home to England with an account of the 
capitulation. Colonel Melville, who had ſignalized him- 
ſelf in a remarkable manner ever ſince their firſt landing, 
continued governor of the citadel at Baſſeterre; and the 
command at Grandterre was conferred on colonel Del- 

rno. Three complete regiments were allotted as a ſuf- 
cient guard for the whole iſland, and the other three 
were embarked for England. General Barrington him- 
ſelf went on board the Roebuck in the latter end of June, 
and took his departure for England. About a month 
after, the tranſports, under convoy of captain Hughes, 
with a ſmall ſquadron, ſet ſail for Great Britain; while 
commodore Moore, with his large fleet, directed his 
courſe to Antigua. „ Bs, 
$ XII. While this armament had been employed in 
the conqueſt of Guadaloupe, North America exhibited 
ſtill more ſanguinary ſcenes of war and devaſtation ; 
which in order properly to introduce, it will be neceſſary 
to explain the eps that were taken on this continent, 


previous to this campaign. In October of the preceding 


year, a grand aſſembly was held at Eaſton, about ninety 
miles from Philadelphia; and there peace was eſtabliſhed, 
by a formal treaty, between Great Britain and the ſeveral 
nations of Indians inhabiting the country between the 
Apalachian Mountains and the Lakes. The Twight- 
wees however, ſettled between the river Ohio and the 
Lakes, did not aſſiſt at this treaty, though ſome ſteps 
had been taken towards an alliance with that people. 
The conferences were managed by the governors of 


Pennſylvania and New Jerſey, accompanied by fir Wil- 
liam Johnſon as deputy for Indian affairs, four members 
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of the council of . Pennſylvania, fix members of the 
aſſembly, two agents for the province of New Jerſey, a 
great number of planters and citizens of Philadelphia, 
chiefly Quakers. . They were met by the deputies and 
chiefs of the Mohawks, Oneidoes, Onondagoes, Cayu- 

as, Senecas, Tuſcaroras, Nanticoques, and Conoys, 
the Tuteloes, Chugnues, Delawares, and Unamies, the 
Miniſinks, Mohicons, and Wappingers; the whole 
number, including their women and children, amounting 


to five hundred. Some of the Six Nations, thinking 


themſelves aggrieved by the Britiſh coloniſts, who h 
impriſoned certain individuals of their nation, and had 
killed a few, and treated others with contempt, did not 
fail to expreſs their reſentment, which had been artfully 
fomented by the French emiſſaries, even into an open 
rupture. The Delawares and Miniſinks, in particular, 
complained that the Engliſh had encroached upon their 
lands, and on that account were provoked to hoſtilities ; 
But their chief, Teedyuſcung, had made overtures of 
peace; and, in the character of ambaſſador from all the 
ten nations, had been very inſtrumental in forming this 
aflembly. The chiefs of the Six Nations, though very 
well diſpoſed to peace, took umbrage at the importance 
aſſumed by one of the Delawares, over whom, as their 
deſcendants, they exerciſe a kind of parental authority; 
and, on this occaſion, they made no ſeruple to diſcloſe 
their diſſatisfaction. The . buſineſs, therefore, of the 
- Engliſh governors at this congreſs, was to aſcertain the 
limits of the lands in diſpute, reconcile the Six Nations 
with their nephews the Delawares, remove every cauſe of 
miſunderſtanding. between the Engliſh and the Indians, 
detach theſe ſavages: entirely from the French intereſt, 
eſtabliſh a firm peace, and induce them to exert their 
influence in perſuading the Twightwees to accede to this 
' treaty. Thoſe Indians, though poſſeſſed of few. ideas, 
circumſcribed in their 5 faculties, ſtupid, brutal, 
and ferocious, conduct themſelves neverthelels, in mat- 
ters of importance to the community, by the general 
maxims of reaſon and juſtice; and their treaties are al- 
ways founded upon good ſenſe, conveyed in a . 
>. p 5 culous 
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culous manner. Their language is guttural, harſh, and 
polyſyllabical ; and their ſpeech conſiſts of hyperbolical 
metaphors and ſimiliĩes, which inveſt it with an air of dig- 
nity, and heighten the expreſſion. They manage their 
conferences by means of wampum, a kind of bead, 
formed of a hard ſhell, either in fingle ſtrings, or ſewed 
in broad belts of different dimenſions, according to the 
importance of the ſubject. Every propoſition is offered, 
every anſwer made, every promiſe corroborated, every 
declaration atteſted, and every treaty confirmed, by me 
ducing and interchanging theſe belts of wampum. The 
conferences were continued from the eighth to the twenty- 
ſixth day of October, when every article was ſettled to 


the mutual ſatisfaction of all aue The Indian depu- 


ties were gratified with a valuable preſent, conſiſting of 
look ing-glaſſes, knives, tobacco- boxes, ſleeve- buttons, 
thimbles, ſheers, gun. locks, ivory combs, ſhirts, ſhoes, 
ſtockings, hats, caps, handkerchiefs, thread, clothes, 
blankets, gartering, ſerges, watch-coats, and a few ſuits 
of laced clothes for their chieftains. To crown their 
happineſs, the ſtores of rum were opened: They drank 
themſelves into a ſtate of brutal intoxication, and next 
day returned in peace to their reſpective places of habi- 
mn...” | 4B | 172 


XIII. This treat- with the Indians, who had been 


debauched from the intereſt of Great Britain, auſpici- 


ouſly paved the way for thoſe operations which had been 
— 55 5 againſt the French ſettlements in Canada. In- 
ſtead of employing the whole ſtrength of the Britiſh arms 
in North „ene againſt one object, the miniſtry pro- 
poſed to divide the forces, and make impreſſions on Aires 
different parts at once, that the enemy might be divided, 
diſtracted, and weakened, and the conqueſt of Canada 
completed in one campaign. That the fliccels might be 
the more certain, the different expeditions were planned in 
ſuch a manner as to co-operate with each other, and even 
join occaſionally; fo N was it thought for them 
to maintain ſuch a correſpondence as would admit of a 
junction of this nature. The project of this campaign 


himſelf 


Imported, that general Wolfe, who had diſtinguiſhed 
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himſelf ſo eminently in the ſiege of Louiſbourg, ſhould 
proceed up the river St. Laurence, as ſoon as the navi- 
AUP ſhould be clear of ice, with a body of eight thou. 
ſand men, and a confiderable ſquadron of ſhips from 
England, to undertake the ſiege of Quebeck, the capital 
of Canada: That general Amherſt, who commanded in 
chief, ſhould, with another army of regular troops and 
provincials, amounting to twelve thouſand men, reduce 
iconderoga and Crown Point, croſs the lake Cham- 
plain, and, proceeding along the river Richelieu to the 
. of the river St. Laurence, join general Wolfe in 
the ſiege of Quebeck : That brigadier-general Prideaux, 
with a third body, reinforced with a conſiderable number 
of friendly Indians, aſſembled by the influence and under 
the command of fir William Johnſon, ſhould inveſt the 
French fort erected by the fall or cataract of Niagara, 


which was certainly the moſt important poſt of all French 


America, as it in a manner commanded all the interior 
Parts of that vaſt continent. It overawed the whole 
country of the Six Nations, who were cajoled into a tame 
acquieſcence in its being built on their territory: It ſe. 
cured all the inland trade, the navigation of the great 
lakes, the 3 between Canada and Louiſiana, 
and opened a paſſage for inroads into the colonies of 
Great Britain. l 1 2. propoſed᷑ that the Britiſh forces, 
having reduced Niagara, ſhould be embarked on the 
Jake Ontario, fall down the river St. Laurence, beſiege 
and take Montreal, and then join or co-operate with 
Amberſt's army. Beſides theſe larger armaments, co- 
Jonel Stanwix commanded a ſmaller detachment for re- 
ducing ſinaller forts, and ſcouring the bank of the lake 
Ontario. How far this project was founded on reaſon 
and military knowledge, may be judged by the following 
particulars, of which the projectors were not ignorant. 
The navigation of the river St. Laurence is dangerous 
and uncertain. The city of Quebeck was remarkably 
ſtrong from ſituation and fortification, from the bravery 
of the inhabitants, and the number of the garriſon. 
Monſieur de Montcalm, an officer of great courage and 
.aKtivity, kept the field between Montreal and Queheck, 
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with a body of 7 ten thouſand men, conſiſting of 
regular troops and diſciplined militia, reinforced by a 
conſiderable number of armed Indians; and another 
body of reſerve hovered in the neighbourhood of Mont- 
real, which was the reſidence of monſieur de Vaudreuil, 
governor- general of Canada. The garriſon of Niagara 
conſiſted of above ſix hundred men; the march to it was 
tedious and embarraſſed; and monſieur de Levi ſcoured 
the country with a flying detachment, well acquainted 
with all the woods and paſſes. With reſpect : to general 
Amherſt's ſhare of the plan, the forts of Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point ſtood in his way. The enemy were 
maſters of the lake Champlain, and poſſeſſed the ſtrong 
fort of Chambly, by the fall of the river Richelieu, 
which defended the paſs to the river St. Laurence. Even 
had theſe obſtacles been removed, it was hardly poſſible 
that he and Mr. Wolfe ſhould arrive at Quebeck in the 
ſame inſtant of time. The firft that reached it, far from 
being in a condition to undertake the ſiege of Quebeck, 
would have run the riſk of being engaged and defeated 
by the covering army; in which caſe, the other body 
muſt have been expoſed to the moſt imminent hazard of 
deſtruction, in the midſt of an enemy's country, far 
diſtant from any place of ſafety to which it could retreat. 
Had theſe diſaſters happened (and, 8 to the ex- 
perience of war, they were the natural conſequences of 
the ſcheme), the troops at Niagara would, in all proba- 
bility, have fallen an eaſy ſacrifice, unleſs they had been 
ſo fortunate as to receive intelligence time enough to ac- 
compliſh their retreat before they could be intercepted. 
The deſign would, we apprehend, have been more juſti- 
fiable, or at leaſt not ſo liable to objection, had Mr. 
Amherſt left two or three regiments to 8 the fron - 

tiers of New Vork, and, joining Mr. Wolfe with the 


reſt, failed up the river St. Laurence to beſiege Quebeck. 


Even in that caſe, the whole number of his troops would 
not have been ſufficient, according to the practice of war, 
to inveſt the place and cope with the covering army. 
Nevertheleſs, had the enterpriſe ſucceeded, Montcalm 


muſt either have hazarded an engagement againſt great 


odds, 


* 
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odds, or retired farther into the country: Then the route 
would have been open by land and water to Montreal, 
which could have made little reſiſtance. The two prin. 
cipal towns being taken, and the navigation of the river 
St. Laurence blocked up, all the dependant forts muſt 
have ſurrendered at diſcretion, except Niagara, Which 
there was a bare poſſibility of ſupplying, at an incredible 
trouble and expenſe, from the diſtant Miſſiſſippi; but, 
even then; it might have been beſieged in form, and eaſily 
reduced. Whatever defects there might have been in the 
Plan, the execution, though it miſcarried in ſome eſſen- 
tial points, was attended with ſurpriſing ſucceſs. The 
fame good fortune that proſpered the Britiſh arms ſo re. 
markabiy in the conqueſt of Guadaloupe, ſeemed to in- 
ferpole till more aſtoniſhingly in their favour at Quebeck, 
the ſiege of which we ſhall record in its proper place, 
Ar preſent, we mult attend the operations of general 
Amherſt, whoſe ſeparate army was firſt in motion, though 
ſuch impediments were thrown in his way as greatly re- 
tarded the progreſs of his operations; impediments ſaid 
to have ariſen from the pride, inſolence, and obſtinacy 
of certain individuals, who poſſeſſed great influence in 
that part of the world, and employed it all to thwart the 
fervice of their countiy, _ | . 3 
-*$ XIV. The ſummer was already far advanced before 
general Amherit could paſs Lake George with his forces, 
although they met with no oppoſition, and reach the 
' neighbourhood of Ticonderoga, where, in the pregeding 
year, the Britiſh troops had fultained ſuch a terrible diſ- 
aſter. At firſt the enemy ſeemed determined to defend 
this fortreſs: But perceiving the Engliſh commander 
reſolute, cautious, and well prepared for undertaking the 
fiege; having, moreover, orders to retreat from place to 
place, towards the centre of operations at Quebeck, ra. 
ther than run the leaft riſk of being made priſoners of 
war, they, in the night of July Ke twenty- ſeventh, 
abandoned the poſt, after having in ſome meaſure diſ- 
mantled the fortifications ; and retired to Crown Point, 
a fort ſituated on the verge of Lake Champlain. General 
Amherit having taken poſſeſſion of this important pot 
8 | 9 / Which 


which neh covered the frontiers of New Vork, 
and ſecured to himſelf a ſafe retreat in caſe of neceſſity, 


ordered the works to be repaired, and allotted a ſtrong 


garriſon for its defence. This acquiſition, however, wag 
not made without the loſs of a brave accumpliſhed young 
officer, colonel Roger Townſhend, who, in reconnoitrin 
the fort, was killed with a cannon-ſhot, and fell near the 
ſame ſpot which in the former year had been enriched 
with the blood of the gallant Jord Howe, whom he 
ſtrongly reſembled in the circumſtances of birth, age, 
qualifications, and character. 
$ XV. While the general ſuperintended the repairs of 
Ticonderoga, and the men were employed in preparing 
batteaux and other veſſels, his ſcouting parties hovered 
in the neighbourhood of Crown Point, in order to watch 
the motions of the enemy. From one of theſe detach-. 
ments he received intelligence, on the firſt day of Auguſt, 
that the enemy had retired from Crown Point. He im- 
mediately detached a body of rangers before him to take 
poſſeſſion. of the place: Then he embarked with the reſt 
of the army; and, on the fourth day of the month, 
landed at the fort, where the troops were immediately 
encamped. His next care was to lay the foundation of a 
new fort, to be maintained for the further ſecurity of the 
Britiſh dominions in that part of the country; and par- 
ticularly for preventing the inroads of ſcalping-parties, 
by whom the plantations had been dreadfully infeſted. 
Here information was received that the enemy had re- 
tired to the Iſle aux Naix, at the other end of the lake 
Champlain, five leagues on the hither ſide of St. John's; 
that their force encamped in that place, under the com- 
mand of M. de Burlemaque, conſiſted of three battalions 
and five piquets of regular troops, with Canadians and 
marines, amounting in the whole to three thouſand five 
hundred effective men, provided with a numerous artil- 
lery; and that the lake was occupied with four large veſſels, 
mounted with cannon, and manned with piquets of differ- 
ent regiments, under the command and direction of M. Le 
Bras, a captain in the French navy, aſſiſted by M. de l 
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and other ſea officers. Tn conſequence of this intimation, 
2 Amherſt, who bad for ſome time employed captain 
Loring to ſuperintend the building of vefſels at Ticon- 
deroga, being reſolved to have the pref on the lake, 
directed the captain to build, with all poſſible expedition, 
2 floop of fixteen guns, and a radeau eighty- four feet in 
length, 7 of carrying ſix large cannon. Theſe, to- 
gether with a brigantine, being finiſhed, victualled, and 
manned by the eleventh day of October, the general em- 
barked with the whole of the troops in batteaux, in order 
to attack the enemy; but next day, the weather growing 
tempeſtuous, was obliged to take ſhelter in a bay on the 


weſtern” ſhore, where the men weile landed for refreſh- 


ment. In the mean time, captain Loring, with his ſmal] 
Tquadron, failing down the Jake, gave chaſe to a French 
ſchooner, and drove three of their ſhips into a bay, where 
two of 'them were ſunk, and the third run a-ground by 
their own. crew, who eſcaped: One, however, was re- 
paired and brought away by captain Loring ; ſo that 
now the French had but one ichooner remaining. Gene- 
ral Amherſt, after having been ſome days wind-bound, 
re- embarked his forces, and proceeded down the lake; 
but the ſtorm, which had abated, beginning to blow 
with redoubled fury, fo as to ſwell the waves mountain 
high, the ſeaſon for action heivg elapſed, and winter 
ſetting in with the moſt rigorous ſeverity, he ſaw the 
;mpoſfBilit of accompliſhng his deſign, and was obliged 
to deſiſt. Returning to the {ame bay where he had been 
ſheltered, he landed the troops, and began his march for 
Crown: Point, where he arrived on the twenty-firſt 
day. of October. Having fecured a ſaperiority on 
the lake, he now employed all his attention in rearing the 
new fortreſs at Crown Point, together with three ſmall 
out-forts for its better defence; in opening roads of 
communication with Ticonderoga, and the govern- 
ments of Maſſachuſet's and New Hampfhire;* and in 
making diſpoſitions for the winter-quarters' of his 
troops, ſo as to protect the country from the inroads of 
%%% edn ot 
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S XVI. During this whole ſummer he received not 
the leaſt intelligence of Mr. Wolfe's operations, except _ 
a few hints in ſome letters —_— to the exchange of 
yu 


priſoners, that came from the French general, Montcalm, 5 
who gave him to underftand that Mr. Wolfe had landed 
in the neighbourhood of Quebeck, and ſeemed determined 
to undertake the ſiege of that. city; that he had honoured 

him (the French general) with ſeveral notes, ſome- 


times couched in a ſoothing ſtrain, ſometimes filled with _ 


threats; that the French army intended to give him 
battle,» and a few days would determine the fate of Cue 
beck. Though Mr. Amherſt was ignorant of the pra- 
ceedings of the a; gone ſquadron, his communication + 
with the forces which undertook the ſiege 
of Niagara; and he received an account of their ſuccels. 


| before he had quitted the lines of Ticonderoga. General 


Prideaux, with his body of troops, reinforced by the 
Indian auxiliaries under fir William Johnſon,. advanced 
to the cataract of Niagara, without being expoſed to the 
leaſt inconvenience on his march; and inveſting the 
French fortreſs about the middle of July,. carried on his 
approaches with great vigour till the twentieth day of 
that month, when, viſiting the trenches, he was unfor- 
tunately flain by the burſting of a cohorn. Mr. Amherſt 
was no ſooner informed of his diſaſter, than he detached 
brigadier-general Gage from Ticonderoga, - to afſume 
the command of that army. In the mean time, it de- 
volved on fir. William Johnſon, who happily proſecuted 
the plan of his predeceſſor with all the fuccels that could 
have been deſired. The enemy, alarmed with the ap- 
prehenſion of loſing a place of ſuch importance, reſolved 
to exert their endeavours for its relief. They aſſembled 
a body of regular troops, amounting to twelve hundr, 

men, drawn from Detroit, Venango, and Preſque Iſle; 
and theſe, with 4 number of Indian auxiliaries, were 


detached, under the command of monſieur D' Aubry, 


on an attempt to reinferce the garriſon of Niagara. Sir 
William Johnſon having received intelligence of their 
deſign, made a diſpoſition to mtercept them in their 
march. In the evening he ordered the light infantry and 
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picquets to poſt themſelves to the left, on the road lead. 
ing from Niagara Falls to the fortreſs: Theſe were rein. 
forced in the mornipg with the grenadiers, and part of 
the forty-fixth regiment, commanded. by lieutenant. 
colonel Maſſey; and another regiment, under lieutenant- 
colonel Farquhar, was poſted at the tail of the works, 
zn order to ſupport the guard of the trenehes. About 
eight in the morning, the enemy being in ſight, the 
Indians in the Engliſh army advanced to ſpeak with their 
countrymen who ſerved under the French banners; but 
this conference was declined by the enemy. Then the 
French Indians having uttered the horrible ſcream called 
the war-whoop, whick by this time had loſt its effect 
among the Britiſh forces, the enemy began the action 
with impetuoſity: But they met with ſuch a hot reception 
m front, while the Indian auxiliaries fell upon their 
flanks, that in a little more than half an hour their whole 
army was routed, their general, with all his officers, 
raken, and the purſuit continued through the woods for 
feveral miles, with conſiderable laughter. This battle, 
which happened on the twemy- fourth day of July, hav- 
ing. been fought in ſight of the French garriſon at Nia- 
gara, fir William Johnſon ſent major Harvey with a 
trumpet to the commanding officer, to preſent him with 
2 liſt of ſeyenteen officers taken in the engagement, and to 
exhort him to ſurrender before more blood was thed, 
While he had it in his power to reſtrain the Indians. 
The commandant having certified himſelf of the truth, 
by ſending an officer to viũt the priſoners, agreed to 
treat, and in a few hours the capitulation was ratified. 
The garriſon, conſiſting of fix hundred and ſeven effective 
Te \, marched out with the honours of war, in order 
to be embarked in veſſels on the lake, and conveyed in 
te molt expeditious manner to New Vork. They laid 
down their arms when they embarked ; but were per- 
mitted to keep their baggage, and by a proper eſcorte 


1 from the ſavage inſolence and rapaeity of the 


ndians. All the women were conducted, at their own 
requeſt, to Montreal; and the ſiek and wounded, who 
eculd not bear the fatigue of travelling, were treated 
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with humanity. This was the ſecond complete victory 
obtained on the continent of North America, in the courſe 
of the fame war, by fir William Johnſon, who, without 
the help of a military education, ſucceeded fo. ſignally in 
the field by dint of innate courage and natural ſagaciiy. 
What remarkably;charafterifes theſe battles, is the cir- 
cumſtance of his having taken in both the. commanders 
of the enemy. Indeed, the war in general may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the ſingular ſucceſs of this gentleman and - 
the celebrated lord Clive, two ſelf-taught generals; who, 
by a ſeries of ſhining actions, have demonſtrated that 
uninſtructed genius can, by its own internal light and 
efficacy, rival, if not eclipſe, the acquired art of diſci- 
pline and experience. Sir William Johnſon was not 
more ſerviceable to his country by his valour and.condu 
in the field, than by the influence and authority which 
his juſtice, benevolence, and integrity, had acquired 
-among the Indian tribes of the Six Nations, whom he 
not only-aſſembled at Niagara to the number of eleven 
thundred, but alſo reſtrained within the bounds of good 
order and moderation. 7 Sg 
SXVII. The eee and tke poſſeſſion 
of Crown Point, were exploits much more eaſily atchieved 
'than the conqueſt of Quebeck, the great object to which 
all theſe operations were ſubardinate. Of that we now 
come to give the detail, fraught with ſingular adventures 
and ſurprifing events; in the courſe of which a noble 
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ſpirit of enterpriſe was diſplayed, and the ſcenes of war 
were exhibited in all the variety of deſolation. It was 
about the middle of February. that a-confiderable ſqua- 
dron failed from England for Cape Breton, under the 
command of admirals Saunders and Holmes, two gen- 
tlemen of worth and probity, who had on ſeveral occa- 
Lons ſignalized their courage and. conduct in the ſervice 
of their country. By the twenty-firſt day of April they 
p were in Tight of Louiſbourg; but the harbour was 
blocked up with ice in ſuch a manner, that they were 
obliged to bear away for Halifax in Nova Scotia. From 
hence rear-admiral Durell was detached, with a {mall 
Muadran, to fail up the river St. Laurence as far as = | 
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ile de Coudres, in order to intercept any ſupplies from 
France intended for Quebeck : He accordingly took two 
ſtore-ſhips; but he was anticipated by ſeventeen fail, 
laden with proviſions, ſtores, and ſome recruits, under 
*convoy of three frigates, which had already reached the 
"capital of Canada. Meanwhile admiral Saunders ar- 
rived at Louiſbourg ; and the troops being embarked, to 
"the number of eight thouſand, proceeded up the river 
without further delay. The operations by land were 
© entruſted to the conduct of major-general James Wolfe, 
"whoſe talents had ſhone with ſuch ſuperior Juſtre at the 


Hege of Loviſbourg ; and his ſubordinates in command 


were the brigadiers Monckton, Townſhend, and Mur- 
ray; all four in the flower of their age, who had ſtudied 
the military art with equal eagerneſs and proficiency, 

and, though young in years, were old in rience. 

The firſt was a ſoldier by deſcent, the ſon of major. 
general Wolfe, a veteran officer of acknowledged capa- 
city: The other three reſembled each other, not only in 
years, qualifications, and ſtation, but alſo in family 
rank, all three being the ſons of noblemen. The fituation 
of brigadier Townſhend was ſingular: He had ſerved 
3 — * the laſt war with reputation, and reſigned his 
commiſſion during the peace, in diſdain at ſome hard 
uſage he had ſuſtained from his ſuperiors. That his 
military talents, however, might not be loſt to his coun- 
try, he exerciſed them with equal ſpirit and perſeverance 
In projecting and Dr the plan of a national mi- 
litia. When the command and direction of the army 
"devolved to a new leader, fo predominant in his breaſt 
was the ſpirit of patriotiſm and the love of glory, that 
though heir apparent to a Britiſh peerage, poſlefled of a 


* 


very affluent fortune, remarkably dear to his acquaint- 


ance, and fplicited to a life of quiet by every allurement 
of domeſtic Nelicity, he waved theſe conſiderations: He 


burſt from alNentanglements; proffered his ſervices to, 


his ſovereign ; ſed himſelf to the perils of a diſa- 
greeable voyage, the rigours of a ſevere climate, and the 
Fand of a campaign peculiarly fraught with toil, dan- 
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S XVIII. The armament intended for Quebeck ſailed 
up the river St. Laurence, without having met with 


any interruption, or 5 perceived any of thoſe diffi - 
Cult 


Stensf 11. 


culties and perils with which it had been reported that the 
navigation of it was attended. Their good fortune in this 
particular, indeed, was owing to ſome excellent charts 
of the river, which had been found in yeſſels taken from 
the enemy. About the latter end of June the land forces 
were diſembarked in two diviſions upon the iſle of Or- 
leans, ſituated a little below Quebeck, a large fertile 


iſland, well cultivated, producing plenty of grain, 
> abonnding with people, villages, and plantations. Gene- 


ral Wolfe no ſooner landed on the iſland of Orleans, than 
he diſtributed a manifeſto among the French coloniſts, 
giving them to underſtand that the king his maſter, juſtly 
exaſperated againſt the French monarch, had equipped a 
Zoner ple armament in order to humble his pride, and 
was determined to reduce the moſt conſiderable French 
ſetilements in America. He declared it was not againſt 
the induſtrious peaſants, their wives and children, nor 
againſt the miniſters of religion, that he intended to make 
war; on the contrary, he lamented the misfortunes to 
which they muſt be expoſed by the quarrel: He offered 
them his protection; and promiſed to maintain them in 
their, temporal poſſeſſions, as well as in the free exerciſe 
of their religion, provided they would remain quiet, and 
take. no part in the difference between the two crowns. 
He obſerved that the Engliſh were maſters of the river St. 
Laurence, ſo as to intercept all ſuccours ſrom Europe; 


and had, beſides, a powerful army on the continent, 


under the command of general Amherſt. He aftirmed 
that the reſolution they ought to take was neither difficult 
nor doubtful; as the utmoſt exertion of their valour 
would be uſeleſs, and ſerve. only to deprive them of the 
advantages which they might reap from their neutrality. 
He 1eminded them that the cruelties exerciſed by the 
French upon the ſubjects of Great Britain in America 
would excuſe the moſt fevere repriſals; but Britons were 
too generous to follow ſuch barbarous examples. He 
again offered to the Canadians the ſweets of peace, amidit 
* FF 3 the 
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the horrors of war; and left it to themſelves to determine 
their own fate by their own conduct. He expreſſed his 
Hope that the world would do him juſtice, ſhould they 
| obhige him, by rejecting theſe favourable terms, to adopt 
Violent meaſures. He expatiated upon the ſtrength and 
power, as well as upon the generoſity, of Great Britain 
In thus ftretching out the hand of humanity ; a hand 
ready to aſſiſt them on all occaſions, even when France 
Paas, by her weakneſs, compelled to abandon them in the 
moſt critical conjun&ure. This declaration produced n 
Immediate effect; nor indeed did the Canadians Print 
upon the ſincerity and promiſed faith of a nation, who 
their prieſts had induſtriouſly repreſented as the Bok 
ſavage and cruel enemy on earth. Poſſeſſed of theſe no- 


tions, which prevailed even among the better ſort, they 


_ choſe to abandon their habitations, and expoſe themſelves 
and families to certain ruin, in provoking the Engliſh 
by the moſt crue] hoſtilities, rather than be quiet, and 
confide in the general's promiſe of protection. Inſtead 
of purſuing this prudent plan of conduct, they joined the 
ſcalping parties of Indians who ſkulked among the 
woods; and falling upon the Engliſh ſtragglers by ſur- 
priſe, butchered them with the moſt inhuman barbarity. 
Mr. Wolfe, whoſe nature revolted againft this wanton 
and perfidious cruelty, ſent a letter to the French general, 
repreſenting that ſuch enormities were con to the 
rules of war obſerved among civilized nations, diſhonour- 
able'to the ſervice of France, and diſgraceful to human 
nature: He therefore defired the French coloniſts and 
Indians might be reſtrained within due bounds, other- 


- wiſe he would burn their villages, deſolate their planta- 


tions, and retaliate upon the perſons of his priſoners 
. whatever cruelties ſhould, in the ſequel, be committed 
on the ſoldiers or ſubjects of his maſter: In all er 
lity, the French general's authority was not ſufficient to 
bridle the ferocity of the ſavages, who continued to ſcalp 
and murder, with the moſt brutal appetite for blood and 
revenge: So that Mr, Wolfe, in order to intimidate the 


See note [T] at the end of the volume. 
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enemy into a ceſſation of theſe outrages, found it neceſ- 


ary to connive at ſome irregularities in the way of reta- 
J..... e Ve, 
XIX. M. de Montcalm, who commanded the Frenck 


troops, though ſuperior in number to the invaders, very 
wiſely reſolved to depend upon the natural ſtrength of 
the country, which appeared almoſt inſurmountable, 
and had carefully taken all his precautions of defence. 
The city of Quebeck was tolerably fortified, ſecured 
with a numerous garriſon, and plentifully ſupplied with 
proviſion and ammunition, Montcalm had reinforced 
the troops of the colony with five regular battalions 
formed of the beſt of the inhabitants, completely diſci- 
plined all the Canadians of the neighbourhood capable 
of bearing arms, and ſeveral tribes of ſavages. ith 


this army he bad taken the field in a very advantageous 


ſituat ion, encamped along the ſhore of Beaufort, from 


the river 8t. Charles to the Falls of Montmorenci, every 


acceſſible part being deeply entrenched. To undertake 
the fiege of Quebeck againſt ſuch odds and advantages, 


was not only a deviation from the eftabliſhed maxims of 


war, but a raſh enterpriſe, ſeemingly urged in diametrical 
oppoſition to the dictates of common ſenſe.” Mr. Wolfe 
was well acquainted with all the difficulties of the un- 
dertaking ; but he knew at the ſame time he ſhould al- 
ways have it in his power to retreat, in caſe of emergency, 
while the Britiſh ſquadron maintained its ſtation in the 
river: He was not without hope of being joined by ge- 
neral Amherſt; and he was ſtimulated by an appetite for 
glory, which the proſpect of accumulated dangers could 
not allay. Underſtanding that there was a body of the 


enemy poſted, with cannon, at the Point of Levi, on the 


ſouth ſhore, oppoſite to the city of Quebeck, he detached 
againſt them brigadier Mcnckton, at the head of four 
battalions, who paſſed the river at night; and next 
morning, having ſkirmiſned with ſome of the enemy's 
irregulars, obliged them to retire from that poſt, which 


the Engliſh immediately occupied. At the ſame time, 


colonel Carlton, with another detachment, took poſſeſſion 


of the weltern point of the iſland of Orleans: And both 


theſe 
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thele poſts were fortified, in order to anticipate the enemy; 
who, had they kept poſleffion of either, might haye ren. 
dered it impoſſible for any ſhip to lie at anchor within 
two miles of Quebeck. Begdes, the Point of Levi was 
within cannon- mot of the city, againſt which a battery 
of mortars and artillery was immediately erected. Mont- 
calm, foreſceing the effect of this manœuvre, detached a 


. F 


body of fixteen hundred men acroſs the river, te attack 


and deſtroy the works before they were completed; but 
the detachment fell into diſorder, fired upon each other, 
and retired in confuſion. The battery being. finiſhed 
without further interruption, the cannon and mortars 
began to play with ſuch ſucceſs, that in a little time the 
upper town was conſiderably damaged, and the lower 
town reduced to a heap of rubbiſſfſ. 
XX. In the mean time, the fleet was expoſed to the 
moſt imminent danger. Immediately after the troops 
had been landed on the ifland of Orleans, the wind in- 
creaſed to a furious ſtorm, which blew with ſuch violence, 
that many tranſports ran foul of one another, and were 
diſabled. A number of boats and imall craft foundered, 
and divers large ſhips loſt their anchors. The enemy 
reſolving to take advantage of the confuſion which they 


imagined this diſaſter muſt have produced, prepared ſeven | 


Hire-ſhips; and at midnight ſent them down from Que- 
beck among the tranſports, which lay ſo thick as to cover 
the whole ſurface of the river. The ſcheme, though 
well contrived, and ſcaſonably executed, was entirely 
defeated by the deliberation of the Britiſh admiral, and 
the dexterity of his mariners, who reſolutely boarded the 
fire-ſhips, and towed them faſt aground, where they lay 
burning to the water's edge, without having done the 
leaſt prejudice to the Engliſh ſquadron. On the very 
ſame day of the ſucceeding month, they ſent down a raft 
of fire-ſhips, or radeaux, which likewiſe conſumed with- 
out producing any effedt. a 

XXI. The works for the ſecurity of the hoſpital and 
the ſtores, on the iſland of Orleans, being Enithed, the 
Britiſh forces croſſed the north channel in boats; and, 
landing under cover of two floops, encamped on a 
. : | | nude 
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fide of the river Montmorenci, which divided them from 
the left of the enemy. Next morning a company of 
rangers, poſted in a wood to cover ſome workmen, were 
attacked by the French Indians, and totally defeated: 
However, the neareſt troops advancing, repulſed the In- 
dians in their turn with conſiderable loſs. The reaſons 
that induced general Wolfe to chuſe this ſituation by the 
Falls of Montmorenci, in which he was divided from 
Quebeck by this, and another river called St. Charles, 
he explained in a letter to the ſecretary of ſtate. He 
obſerved, that the ground which he had choſen was high, 
and in ſome meaſure commanded the oppoſite fide, on 


which the enemy was poſted : That there was a ford be- 
low the Falls paſſable in every tide for ſome hours at 


the latter part of the ebb and beginning of the flood; and 
he hoped that means might be found of paſſing the river 
higher up, ſo as to fight the marquis de Montcalm upon 
leſs diſadvantageous terms tian thofe of directiy attacking 


his entrenchments. Accordingly, in reconnoitring the 


river Montmorenci, a ford was diſcovered about three 
miles above; but the oppoſite banks, which were natu- 
rally ſteep and covered with woods, the enemy had en- 
trenched in ſuch a manner, as to render it almoſt inac- 


ceſſible. The eſcorte was twice attacked by the Indians, 


who were as often repulſed ; but theſe rencounters coſt 
the Engliſh about forty men killed and wounded, inelud- 
ing ſome officers. Some ſhrewd objections might be 
ſtarted to the general's choice of ground on this occaſion, 
He could not act at all without paſſing the river Mont- 
morenci at a very great diſadvantage, and attacking an 
enemy ſuperior to himſelf in number, ſecured by redoubts 
and entrenchments. Had he even, by dint-of extraordi- 
nary valour, driven them from theſe ſtrong poſts, the 


ſucceſs muſt have coſt him a great number of officers and 


men; and the enemy might have retreated behind the 


river St. Charles, which he muſt alſo have paſſed under the 


ſame diſadvantages, before he could begin his operations 


againſt the city of Quebeck. Had his good fortune ena- 
bled him to ſurmount all theſe difficulties, and, after all, 
to defeat the enemy in a pitched battle, the garriſon. of 


Queheek 
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Quebeck might have been reinforced by the wreck of their 
army; and he could not, with any probability of fucceſs, 
have undertaken the ſiege of an extenſive fortified place, 
which he had not troops ſufficient to inveſt, and whoſe 
garriſon would have been nearly equa] in number to the 
ſum total of the troops he commanded. At any rate, the 
chance of a fair engagement in the open field was what 
he had little reaſon to expect in that fitfation, from the 
known experience, and the apparent conduct, of the 
French general. Theſe objeftions appeared fo obvious 
and important, that general Wolfe would not determine 
to riſk an attack, until he had ſurveyed the upper part 
of the river St. Laurence, in hopes of finding ſome place 
more favourable for a deſcent. RN | 
--$ XXII. On the eighteenth day of July, the admiral, 
at his requeſt, ſent two ſhips of war, two armed ſloops, 
and ſome tranſports with troops on board, up the river; 


and they paſſed the city of Quebeck, without having ſuſ- 


tained any damage. The general, being on board of 
this little armament, carefully obſerved the banks on the 
fide of the enemy, which were extremely difficult from 
che nature of the ground; and theſe difficulties were re- 
doubled by the fereſight and precaution of the French 
commander. Though a deſcent ſeemed impracticable 
hetween the city and Cape Rouge, where it was intended, 
general Woife, in order to divide the enemy's force, and 
procure intelligence, ordered a detachment, under the 
command of colonel Carlton, to land higher up, at the 
Point au Tremble, to which place, he was informed, 1 
great number of the inhabitants of Quebeck had retired 
with their moſt valuable effects. This ſervice was per- 
formed with little loſs; and ſome priſoners were brought 
away, but no magazine was diſcovered. The general, 
thus diſappointed in his expeRation, returned to Mont- 
morenci, where brigadier Towpſhend had, by maintain- 
ing a ſuperior fire acrofs that river, prevented the enemy 
from erecting a battery, which would have commanded 
the'Ensliſh camp; and now he reſolved to attack them, 
though poſted to great advantage, and every-where pre- 


ard to give him a warm reception. His defign 51 
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feſt to reduce a detached redoubt cloſe to the water's 
edge, ſeemingly ſituated without gun-ſhot of the en- 
trenchment on the hill. Should this fortification be ſup- 
ported by the enemy, he foreſaw that he ſhould be able to 
bring on a general engagement; on the contrary, ſhould 
they remain tame ſpectators of its reduction, he could 
afterwards examine their ſituation at lei ſure, and determine 
the place at which they could be moſt eaſily attacked. 
Preparations were accordingly made for ſtorming the re- 
doubt. On the laft day of July, in the forenoon, part 
of brigadier Monekton's brigade was embarked in the 
boats of the fleet, to be tranſported from the Point of 
Levi. The two brigades, commanded by the brigadiers 
Townſhend and Murray, were drawn out, in order to 
paſs the ford when it ſhould be neceſſary. To facilitate 
their paſſage, the admiral had ftationed the Centurion 
ſhip of war in the channel, to check the fire of the lower 
battery, by waich the ford was commanded : A nume- 
rous train of artillery was placed upon the eminence, to 
batter and enfilade the left of the enemy's entrenchment; 
and two flat-bottomed armed veſſels, prepared for the 
purpoſe, were run aground near the redoubt, to favour 
the deſcent of the forces. The manifeſt confuſion pro- 
duced among the French by theſe previous meaſures, and 
by the fire of the Centurion, which was well directed and 
fuſtained, deterinined Mr. Wolfe to ſtorm this entrench- 
ment without further delay. Orders were iſſued that 
the three brigadiers ſhould put their troops in motion at 
a certain ſignal, which was accordingly made at a proper 


time of the tide. Many of the boats from Point Levi 


ran, aground upon a ledge that runs off a conſiderable 
diſtance from the ſhore; and this accident occaſioned a 
diſorder, by which ſo much time was loſt, that the ge- 
neral was obliged to ſtop the march of brigadier Townſ- 
hend's corps, which he perceived to be in motion. In 
the mean time, the boats were floated, and ranged in 
proper order, though expoſed to a ſevere fire of ſhot and 
mells; and the general in perſon founding the ſhore, 
pointed out the place where the troops might diſembark 
with the leaſt difficulty. Thirteen companies of 1 
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diers, and two hundred men of the ſecond American 
battalion, were the firſt who landed. They had re- 


ceived orders to form in four diſtin& bodies, and begin 


the attack, ſupported by the corps of brigadier Monck- 
ton, as ſoon as the other troops ſhould have paſſed the 


ford, and be near enough to contribute to their aſſiſtance. 


Theſe inſtructions, however, were entirely negle&ed. 


Before Mr. Monckton had landed, and while brigadier 
Townſhend was on his march at a conſiderable diſtance, 


the grenadiers, without waiting to be drawn up in any 
regular form, impetuouſly ruſhed towards the enemy's 
entrenchments in the utmoſt diſorder. Their courage 
ſerved only to increaſe their misfortune. The firſt fire 
they received did ſuch execution among them, that they 
were obliged to ſhelter themſelves under the redoubt 
which the French had abandoned at their approach. In 
this uncomfortable ſituation they remained ſome time, 
unable to form under ſo hot a fire, notwithſtanding the 
utmoſt efforts of many gallant officers, who laviſhly ex- 

ſed, and even loſt, their lives, in the honourable diſ- 
charge of their duty *. The general ſeeing all their en- 
deavours abortive, ordered them to retreat, and form 
behind Monckton's brigade, which was by this time 
landed, and drawn up on the beach in order. They ac- 
cordingly retired in confuſion, leaving a conſiderable 
number, lying on the field, to the barbarity of the Indian 
ſavages, who maſſacred the living, and ſcalped the dead, 
even in ſight of their indignant companions, This un- 
happy accident occahoned a new delay, and the day was 
already far advanced. The wind began to blow with 
uncommon violence, and the tide to make; ſo that, in 
caſe of a ſecond repulſe, the retreat of brigadier Townl- 
hend might have been rendered hazardous and uncertain : 
Mr. Wolfe, therefore, thought proper to deſiſt, and re- 
turned without further moleſtation to the other fide of the 
river Montmorenci. The admiral ordered the two veſ- 
ſels which were aground to be ſet on fire, that they might 
not fall into the hands of the enemy. The advantages 
7 See note [U] at the end of the volume. 12 
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lowing particulars :—A]l the artillery could be uſed with 


good effect; all the troops could act at once; and, in 


caſe of a miſcarriage, the retreat was ſecure and open, at 
leaſt for a certain time of the tide. Theſe, however, ſeem- 


ed to be overbalanced by other conſiderations. Theenemy 


were poſted on a commanding eminence; the beach was 
covered with deep mud, ſlippery, and broken into holes 
and gullies; the hill was ſteep, and in ſome places im- 
practieable; the enemy were numerous, and poured in 
a very ſevere fire from their entrenchments. Had the 
attack ſucceeded, the loſs of the Engliſh muſt have 
been very heavy, and that of the French inconfider- 
able, becauſe the neighbouring woods afforded them 


immediate ſhelter. Finally, the river St. Charles ſtill 


remained to be paſſed, before the town could be in- 


$ XXIIT. Immediately after this mortifying check, 


in which above ſive hundred men, and many brave offi- 


cers, were loſt, the general detached brigadier Murray, 
with twelve hundred men, in tranſports, above the town, 
to co-operate with rear-admiral Holmes, whom the ad- 
miral had ſent up with ſome force againſt the French 
ſhipping, which he hoped to deſtroy. The brigadier was 


likewiſe inſtructed to ſeĩze every opportunity of fighting 


the enemy's detachments, and even of provoking them 


to battle. In purſuance of theſe directions, he twice 


attempted to land on the north ſhore; but theſe attempts 


were unſucceſsful}. The third effort was more fortunate. 


He made a ſudden deſcent at Chambaud, and burned a 


conſiderable magazine, filled with arms, clothing, provi. 

fon, and ammunition. The enemy's ſhips being ſecur- 
ed in ſuch a manner as not to be approached, and nothing 
elſe occurring that required the brigadier's longer ſtay, - 
he returned to the camp, with intelligence obtained from 


his priſoners, that the fort of Niagara was taken, Crown 


Point abandoned, and general Amherſt employed in mak 
ing preparations to attack the corps at the Iſle aux Nois, 
commanded by M. Burlemaque. The diſaſter at the 
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of general Wolfe, whole ſpirit was too great to brook the 
molt diftant proſpect of cenſare or diſgrace. He knew 
the character of the Engliſh people—raſh, impatient, and 


capricious z elevated to exultation by the leaſt gleam of 


ſaccels,:dejefted even to deſpondency by the molt incon- 


fiderable frown of adverſe fortune; ſanguine, even to 


childiſh hyperbole, in applauding thoſe ſervants of the 
public who have proſpered in their undertakings; clamor. 
cus, ta a degree of perſecution, againſt thoſe who have 
miſcarried in their endeavours, without any inveſtigation 
of merit, without any conſideration of circumſtances. A 
keen ſenſe of theſe vexations peculiarities conſpiring with 


the ſhame of diſap intment, an eager deſire of retriev- 


ing the laurel that he might by ſome be ſuppoſed to have 


Toft at the Falls of Montmorenci, and the deſpair of find- 
ing ſuch an occaſion, excited an internai agitation, which 

thbly affected his external frame, and diſordered his 
whole conſtitution, which was naturally delicate and 
tender. Among thoſe who ſhared his. confidence, he 
was often ſeen to figh; he was often heard to com- 
plain; and even in the tranſports of his chagrin de- 
dclare, that he would never return w.thout ſucceſs, to 
be expoſed, as other unfortunate commanders had been, 
ts the cenſure and reproach of an ignurant and ungrate- 


ful populace. This tumult of the mind, added to the 


fatigues of the body he had undergone, produced a fever 
and dyſentery, by which for ſome time he was totally 
XXIV. Before he recovered any degree of ſtrength, 
he deſired the general officers to conſult together for 
the public utility. It was their opinion that, the 
Points of Levi and Orleans being uf in a proper ſtate 
of defence, the reſt of the troops ſhould be conveyed up 
the river; with a view to draw the — from their pre- 
ſent fituation, and bring them if poſſible to an engage 
ment. This meaſure, however, was not adopted, until 
the general and admiral had reconnoitred the town of 
'Quebeck, with a view to a gener al aſſault; and conclud- 
ed from their on obſervations, reinforced by the opi - 
nion of the chief enginger, was was perfectly well ac- 
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gon ed with the interiors of the place, that ſuch an at- 


Ac 
The ſhips of war, indeed, might have ſilenced the bat- 


teries of the lower town; but they could not affect 
the upper works, from which they muſt have ſuſtain- 


ed conſiderable” damage. When we conſider the fitua- 
tion of this place, and the fortifications with which 
it was ſecured ; the natural ſtrength of the country; the 
great number of veſſels and floating batteries they had 
provided for the defence of the river; the kill, valour, 
fuperior force, and uncommon vigilance of the enemy; 
their numerous bodies of ſavages contin Hy over 
about the poſts of the Englith, to ſurpriſe parties, and 
haraſs detachments ; we muſt own that there was ſuch 


a combination of difficulties as might have diſcouraged - 


and perplexed the moſt reſolute and intelligent com- 


XXV. In conſequence of the reſolution taken to 
quit the camp at Montmorenci, the troops and r 
were re-embarked, and landed at Point Levi: They af- 
terwards paſſed up the river in tranſports; while admiral] 
Helmes made a movement with his ſhips, to amuſe the 
enemy. poſted on the north ſhore: And the men being 
much crowded on board, the general ordered one half of 
them to be landed for refreſhment on the other fide of the 
river. As no poſlibility appeared of annoying the enemy 
above the town, the ſcheme of operations was, totally 
changed. A plan was formed for conveying the troops. 
farther down in boats, and landing them in the night 
within a league of Cape Diamond, in won of aſcending 
the heights of Abraham, which riſe abruptly with a 


ſteep aſcent from the banks of the river, that they might 
take poſſeſſion of the ground on the back of the city, 


where it was but indifferently fortified. The dangers 
and difficulties attending the execution of this deſign were 
to e diſcouraging, that one would imagine it 
could not have been embraced but by a ſpirit of enter- 
— the ſhore ſhelving ; the bank of the river lined with 
ſentinels ; the landing-place ſo narrow às to be taſily 

og TT miſled 


k could not be hazarded with any proſpect of ſucceſs. | 


priſe that bordered on deſperation. The ſtream was ra- 


* 
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miſled in the dark; and the ground ſo difficult. as hardly 


to be ſurmounted in the day-time, had no oppoſition been 


| xpected. If the enemy had received the leaſt intimation 


the embarkation bgen diſordered in conſequence of the 
' darkneſs of the night, the rapidity of the river, or the 
ſhelving nature of the north ſhore, near which they were 
obliged to row; had one ſentinel been alarmed, or the 
landing-place much miſtaken ; the heights of Abraham 
mult have been inſtantly ſecured by ſuch a force as would 


from ſpy or 5 or even ſuſpected the ſcheme; had 


have rendered the undertaking abortive: Confuſion 


would necelWily have enſued in the dark; and this 
Would have Mturally produced a panic, which might 
' have proved fatal to the greater part of the detachment. 


Theſe objections could not eſcape the penetration of the 
gallant Wolfe, who nevertheleſs adopted the plan with- 
out heſitation, and even executed it in perſon ; though at 
that time labouring under a ſevere dyſentery and fever, 
which had exhauſted his conſtitution, and reduced him 
almoſt to an extremity of weakneſs. The previous ſteps 
being taken, and the time fixed for this hazardous at- 


tempt, admiral Holmes moved with his ſquadron farther 


up the river, about three leagues above the place appoint- 
eq for the diſembarkation, that he might deceive the 
FREY and amuſe M. de Bougainville, whom Montcalm 
had detached with fifteen hundred men to watch the mo- 
tions of that ſquadron: But the Engliſh admiral was 
directed to ſail down the river in the night, ſo as to pro- 


te& the landing of the forces; and theſe orders he punc- 


_ tually fulfilled. On the twelfth day of September, an 
hour after midnight, the firſt embarkation, conſiſting of 
four complete regiments, the light-infantry commanded 
by e Howe, a detachment of Highlanders, and the 
American grenadiers, was made in flat-bottomed boats, 
under the immediate command of the brigadiers Monck- 
ton and Murray ; though general Wolte accompanicd 
them in perſon, and was among the firſt who landed; and 

they began to fall down with the tide, to the intended 
place of diſembarkation; rowing cloſe to the north 
i, ain ˙ Without any 
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 diforder the boats glided gently along; but by the Tapi-" 


dity of the tide, and the darkneſs of the night, the boats 
overſhot the mark, and the troops landed a little below 
the place at which the diſembarkations was intended , 
As the troops landed, the boats were ſent back for the 
ſecond embarkation, which was ſuperintended b bri- 
gadier Townſhend. In the mean time, colonel 'H owe, 
with the light - infantry and the Highlanders, aſcended the 
woody precipices with admirable courage and activity; 
and diflodged a ſerjeant's guard, which 1 5 775 a fall 
reit ot the 


* 


mounted 


a4 » >, 


entrenched narrow path, by which alone 

forces could reach the ſummit. * Theuß mounted 
without further moleſtation from the enemy; and. the ge- 
neral drew them up in order as they arrived. Monficur 
de Montcalm no ſooner underftood that the Engliſh-ha4 
gained the heights of Abraham, which in a manner come 
manded the town on its weakeſt part, than he reſolved to 
hazard a battle; and began his march without delay, 
after having collected his whole force from the fide of 
Beauport, A ne On 
 \ XXVI. General Wolfe, perceiving the enemy croff- 


ing the river St. Charles, began to form his own line, 


which conſiſted of fix battalions, and the Louiſbourg gre- 


_ madiers ; the right commanded by Gow ry Monckton, 


and the left by brigadier Murray: To the rear of the 
left, colonel Howe was poſted with his light-infantry, 

juſt returned from a four-gun battery, which they had 
taken without oppoſition. M. de Montcalm advancing 
in ſuch a manner as to ſhow his intention was to flank 
the left of the Engliſh, brigadier Townſhend was ſent 
thither with the regiment of Amherſt, which he formed 
en potence, preſenting a double front to the enemy: He 
was after de ue by wo battalions ; and the 
reſervs conſiſted of one regiment drawn up in eight ſub- 
diviſions, with large intervals. The right of the enemy 
was compoſed of half the colony troops, two battalions, 
and a body of Canadians and ſavages : Their centre con- 
liſted of a column formed by two other regular battalions z 


* See note {X] at the end of the volume. 
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and on the left one battalion, with the remainder of the 


I with the enemy for ſome hours before the 
battle began, Both armies were deſtitute of artillery, 


the grenadiers, with their bayonets fixed ; when another 
ball unfortunately pierced the breaſt of this young hero“, 


_ ® When the fatal ball took place, general Wolfe, finding 
himſelf unable to ſtand, leaned upon the ſhoulder of a lieu · 
tenant, who fat down for that purpoſe. This officer ſeeing 
the French give way, exclaimed, They run! they run!“ 
« Who run? cried the gallant Wolfe, with great cageracls. 
When the lieutenant replied, „The French,” —“ What! 
(ſaid he) do the cowards run already? then I die happy. 80 
faxing, the glorious youth expired, | 


whe 


with their bayonets, brigadier Murray bri 
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who. fell in the arms of victory, juſt as the enemy gave 


way. At this very inſtant, every ſeparate regiment of 
the Britiſh army ſeemed to exert itſelf for the honour of 
its own peculiar character. While the right preſſed on 
briſkly advanced 
with the troops under his command, and ſoon broke the 
centre of the enemy: Then the Highlanders, drawing 
their broad-ſwords, fell in among them with irreſiſt . 
idle impetuoſity, and drove them with great ſlaughter 
into the town, and the works they had raiſed at the 
bridge of the river St. Charles. On theglgſt' and rear of 
the Engliſh, the action was not ſo vi Some of 
the light-infantry had thrown themſel Mito | houſes, 
where being attacked, they defended themſelves with 
great covrage and reiolution. Colonel Howe having 
taken poſt with two companies behind a ſmall copſe, ſal- 
led out frequently on the flanks of the enemy during this 
attack, and often drove them into heaps; while brigadier 
Townſhend adyanced platoons againſt their front; fo 
that the right wing of the French were totally prevent- 
ed from executing their firſt intention. The brigadier 
himſelf remained with Amherſt's regiment, to ſupport 
this diſpoſition, and to overawe a body of ſavages poſted 
oppoſite to the light-infantry, waiting for an opportuni 
to fall upon the rear of the Britiſh army. General Wolfe 
deing ſlain, and at the ſame time Mr. Monckton danger- 


FP 
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very wiſely declined hazarding a precarious attack. He 
had already obtained a complete victory, taken a great 
number of French officers, and was poſſeſſed of a very 
advantageous fituation, Which it would have been im- 
prudent to forego, The French general, M. de Mont- 
cam, was mortally wounded in the battle, and conveyed 
into Quebeck ; from whence, before he died, he wrote a 
letter to general Townſhend, recommending the priſoners. 
te that generous humanity by which the Britiſh nation 
iS diſtinguiſhed. His fecond in command was left wound- 
ed on the fiel nd next day expired on board an Engliſh 
ſhip, to whi had been conveyed. About one thou- 
ſand of the enemy were made priſoners, including a great 
number of officers; and about five hundred were lain on 
the field of battle. The wreck of their army, after they 
had reinſorced the garriſon of Quebeck, retired to Point- 
au Tremble; from whence they proceeded to Jaques 
Quatiers, where they remained entrenched until they 
Were compelled by the ſeverity of the weather to make 
the beſt of their way to Trois Rivieres and Montreal. 
This important Aar was obtained at the expenſe of 
fifty men killed, including nine officers; and of about five 
hundred men wounded: But the death of general Wolfe 
Was a national Joſs, univerſally lamented. He inherited 
from nature an animating fervour of ſentiment, an in- 
tnitive perception, an extenſive capacity, and a paſſion for 
glory, which ſtimulated him to acquire every ſpecies of 
military knowledge that ſtudy could comprehend, that 
actual ſervice could illuſtrate and confirm. This nob'e 
warmth of diſpoſition ſeldom fails to call forth and untold 
the liberal virtues of the ſoul. Brave above all eſtimation 
of danger, He was alf generous, gentle, complacent, and 
humane; the pattern of the officer, the darling ct the 
ſoldier: There was a ſublimity in his genius which 
ſoared above the piich of ordinary minds; and had his 
faculties heen exerciſed to their full extent by opportunity 
and action, had his judgment been fully matured by age 
and experience, be would without doubt have rivalied in 
reputation the moſt celebrated captains of antiquity. 
$ XXVII. Immediately after the battle of Quebeck, 
admiral Saunders, who, together with his ſabcr linates 
4 Durell 
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Durell and Holmes, had all along eo- operated heartily 
with the land forces for the advantage of the ſervice, ſent 
up all the boats of the fleet with artillery and ammuni- 
tion; and on the ſeventeenth day of the month ſailed up, 
with all the ſhips of war, in a diſpoſition to attack the 
tower town, while the upper part ſhould be aſſaulted by 
general Townſhend. This gentleman had employed the 
time from the day of action in ſecuring the camp with 
redoubts, in forming a military road for the cannon, in 
drawing up the artillery, preparing batteries, and cutting 
off the enemy's communication with theggguntry. On 
the ſeventeenth, before any battery cou finiſhed, a 
flag of truce was ſent from the town, wWPropolals of 
capitulation; which, being maturely conſidered by the 
general and admiral, were accepted, and ſigned at eight 
next morning. They granted the more favourable terms, 
as the enemy continued to aſſemble in the rear of the 
Britiſh army; as the ſeaſon was become wet, ſtormy, and 
cold, threatening the troops with ſickneſs, and the fleet 
with accident, and as a confiderable advantage would re- 
ſult from taking poſſeſſion of the town while the walls 
were in a ſtate of defence. What rendered the capitula- 
tion ſtill more fortunate for the Britifh general was, the 
mformation he afterwards received from deſerters, that 
the enemy had rallied, and were reinforced behind Cape 
Rouge, under the command of M. de Levy, arrived frem 
Montreal for that purpoſe, with two regular battalions; 
and that M. de Bougainville, at the head of eight hun- 
dred men, with a convoy of proviſions, was actually on 
bis march to throw himſelf into the town on the eigh- 
teenth, that very morning on which it was ſurrendered. 
The place was not then completely inveſted, as the 
enemy had broke the bridge of boats, and poſted detach- 
ments in very ſtrong works on the other fide of the river 
St. Charles. The capitulation was no ſooner ratified, 
than the Britiſh forces took poſſcſhon of Quebeck on 
the land fide; and guards were poſted in different parts 
of the town, to preſerve order and diſcipline: At the 
fame time captain Palliſer, with a body of ſeamen, 
entered the lower town, and took the ſame. ge 8. 
ä | New 
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Next day about a thouſand priſoners were embarked on 
board tranſports, which proceeded to France with the 
firſt opportunity. Meanwhile the inhabitants of the 
country came in great numbers, to deliver up their arms, 
and wel the oath of fidelity to the Engliſh government, 
The death of Montealm, which was indeed an irreparable 
Jofs to France, in all probability overwhelmed the enemy 
with conſternation, and confounded all their councils ; 
otherwiſe we cannot account for the tame ſurrender of 
Quebeck to a handful of troops, even after the victory 
they had obtalled : For although the place was not re- 
gularly fort bn the land fide, and moſt of the houſes 
were in ruin Meir walls and parapets had not yet ſuſ- 
ta ined the leaſt damage; the beſiegers were hardly ſuffi- 
cient to complete the inveſtiture; a freſh army was aſ- 
ſembled in the neighbourhood, with which their commu- 
nication continued open; the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced, 
that the Britiſh forces in a little time muſt have been 
forced to deſiſt by the ſeverity of the weather, and even 
retire with their fleet before the approach of winter, 
vrhich never fails to freeze up the river St. Laurence. 
I XXVIII. Immediately after the action at the Falls 
of Montmorenci, general Wolfe had deſpatched an officer 
to England, with a detail of that diſaſter, written with ſuch 
elegance and accuracy, as would not have diſgraced the 
pen of a Cæſar. Though the public acquieſced in his 
conduct, they were exceedingly mortified at his miſcar- 
riage ; and this mortification was the greater, as he 
ſeemed to deſpair of being able to ſtrike any other ſtroke 
of importance for the , accompliſhment of their hope, 
which had aſpired at the abſolute conqueſt of Canada. 
Phe firſt tranſports of their chagrin were not yet ſubſid- 


ed, when colonel Hale arrived in the ſhip Alcide, wita 


an account of the victory and ſurrender of Quebeck ; 
which was immediately communicated to the people ia 
an extraordinary gazette. The joy which this excited 
among the populace, roſe in proportion to the deſpondence 
which the former had produced: All was rapture and 
riot; all was triumph and exultation, mingled with the 
ef the all- accompliſned Wolfe, which they exalted 
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Abbey to the memory of major- general Wolfe: At the 
ſame time they paſſed another reſelution, that the thanks 
of the houſe ſnould be given to the ſurviving generals and 
admirals employed in the glorious and ſucceſsful expe- 
dition to Quebec. Teſtimonies of this kind, while they 
reflect honour upon the character of the nation, never fail 
to animate individuals to a ſpirited exertion of their ta- 
tents in the ſervice of the public. The people of Eng- 
land were fo elevated by the aſtoniſhing ſucceſs of this 
campaign, which was alſo proſperous on the continent of 
Europe, that, far from expreſſing the leaſt ſenſe of the 
enormous burdens which they bore, they, with a ſpirit 
peculiar to the Britiſh nation, voluntarily raiſed. large 
contributions, to purchaſe warm jackets, ſtockings, ſhoes, 
coats, and blankets, for the ſoldiers, who were expoſed 
to the rigours of an inclement ſky in Germany and Ame. 
rica. But they diſplayed a more noble proof of unre- 
ſtrained benevolence extended even to foes. The French 
miniſtry, ſtraitened in their finances, which were found 
ſcarce ſufficient to maintain the war, had ſacrificed their 
duty to their king, and every ſentiment of compaſhon for 


his unhappy ſubjects, to a thirſt of vengeance, 
3 


and ſan- 
guinary 
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guinary views of ambition. They had withdrawn the 
uſual allowance from their ſuhje&s who were detained 


priſoners in England; and thofe wretched creatures, 


amounting in number to near twenty thouſand, were left 
to the mercy of thoſe enemies whom their ſovereign had 
taken ſuch pains to exaſperate. The allowance with 
which they were indulged by the Britiſh government 
effetually ſecured them from the horrors ef famine ; but 
ſtill they remained deſtitute of other conveniences, and 
— expoſed to the miſeries of cold and nakedneſs. 
The generoug Engliſnh beheld theſe forlorn captives with 
ſentiments f de and compaſſion: They conſidered 
them as their lo- creatures and brethern in humanity, 
and forgot their country while they beheld their diſ- 
treſs. A conſiderable ſubſcription was raiſed in their 
behalf; and in a few weeks they were completely clothed 
by the charity of their Britiſh benefactors. This benefi- 
cent exertion was certainly one of the nobleſt triumphs 
of the human mind, which even the moſt inveterate enemies 
of Great Britain cannot but regard with reverence and 
admiration... The eity of Quebeck being reduced, to- 
gether with great part of the circumjacent country, bri- 


gadier Townſhend, who had accepted his commiſſion 
' with the expreſs proviſo that he ſhould return to England 


at the end of the campaign, left a garriſon of five thou- 
fand effective men, victualled from the fleet, under the 
command of brigadier Murray; and, embarking with 
admiral Saunders, arrived in Great Britain about the be- 
ginning of winter. As for brigadier Monckton, he was 
conveyed to New-York, where he happily recovered os 
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WE are told, that he miſtook theſe Croats for Pruffian 
huſſars. But ſome of the circumſtances of this 
myſterious affair were interpreted into a premeditated de- 
n in the prince to be taken priſoner. It cannot other- 
wiſe be ſuppoſed that a man of his rank, a prince, a com- 
mander in chief, ſhould officiouſly undertake the always 
dangerous taſk-of reconnoitring the enemy, with fo ſlight 
an attendance as only one man, and that but a groom, 
even if he had judged-it neceffary to ſee things with his 


own eyes. Some ſeeret diſſatistaction, hitherto unknown 


to us, may poſſibly have been the cauſe of his taking this 
ſtep; or, which ſeems ſtill more probable, he might be 


aſhamed, or, perhaps, even afraid, to fee the king his 


malter, after having ſo injudiciouſly abandoned the defence 
of Breſlau, by quitting his lines, which, it is aſſerted, his 
Pruilian majeſty had ſent him expreſs orders not to quit 


on any account whatever, for that he would certainly be 


with him by the fifth of December, in which we ſhall find 
he kept his word. a 


NorE [B], p-. 31. 


WHILST the Auſtrians were conducting them ta pri- 


ſon, on their route they chanced to hear of the 3 
their maſter had gained at Roſbach. Animated by theſ 
tidings, they unanimouſly roſe upon the eſcort thay 
guarded them, which, happening not to be very ſtrong, 


they entirely diſperſed, Thus freed, they marched on, 
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not very certain of their way, in hopes to rejoin ſome 
corps of the Pruſſian-troops, their countrymen. The 
ſame fortune which freed them led them directly to the 
army commanded by the king himſelf, which was haſten. 
ing to their relief, as well as to that of the prince of Be- 
vern. This unexpected meeting was equally pleaſing 
to both, the priſoners not having heard any thing of his 
majeſty*s march; and, at the ſame time, this lucky in- 
eident, whilſt it added a conſiderable ſtrength to the army, 
added likewiſe to its confidence, for the ſlighteſt occur- 
rence 1s conſtrued into an omen by an army at the eve of 


an engagement. 


IT was enacted, That every perſon ſubſcribing for five 
hundred pounds fhould be entitled to four hundred and 
fifty in annuities, and fifty pounds in lottery tickets, an! 
40 in proportion for a greater or leſſer ſum ; that the 
Jottery ſhould conſiſt of tickets of the value of ten pounds 
each; in a proportion not exceeding eight blanks to a 
prize; the blanks to be of the value of fix pounds each; 
the blanks and prizes to bear an intereſt after the rate of 
three pounds per eent. to commence from the firſt day of 
Jauuary, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
Rfty- nine; and that the ſum of four millions five hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, to be raiſed by annuities, ſhould 
bear an intereſt after the rate of three pounds ten ſhillings 
per cent. from the fifth day of July, in the preſent year, 
which annuities ſhould ſtand reduced to three pounds per 
cent. after the expiration of twenty-four years, and after- 
wards be redeemable in the whole, or in part, by ſums not 
leſs than five hundred thouſand pounds, at one time, ſix 
months notice having been firſt given of ſuch payments 
xeſpettively ; that any ſubſcriber might, on or before the 
wenty-ninth day of April, make a depoſit of ten pounds 
per cent. on ſuch ſum as he ſhould chuſe to ſubſcribe 


towards raiſing theſe five millions, with the caſhiers of 


the Bank, as a ſecurity for his future payments on the 
days appointed for that purpoſe ; that the ſeveral ſums 
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ſo reeeived by the caſhiers ſhould be paid into the recript 


of the exchequer, to be applied from time to time to ſuch 
ſervices as ſhould then have been voted by the houſe of 


commons in this ſeſſion of parliament, and not otherwiſe; 


that any ſabſcriber, paying the whole or any part of his 
ſubſeription previous to the days appointed for the re- 
ſpective payments, ſhould be allowed a diſcount, at the 
rate of three per cent. from the days of ſuch reſpective 
pay ments to the reſpective times on which ſuch payments 
were directed to be made, and that all perſons who ſhould: 
make their full payments on the ſaid lottery, ſhould re- 
ceive their tickets as ſoon as they could be conveniently 
naadel wute £155 notorne | HET ASSION 
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; _ NorTE [DI, p. 69. 1 
AMONG thoſe rendered perpetual, we find an act of 
the 2 3th and 14th of Charles II. for preventing theft 
and rapine. An act of the gth of George I. for puniſh-: 
ing perſons going armed in diſguiſe. A clauſe in the 
act of the 6th of George II. to prevent the breaking; 
down the bank of any river; and another clauſe in the 
ſaid act, to prevent the treacherous cutting of hop-binds. 
Several clauſes in an act of the 10th of George II. tar: . 
puniſhing perſons ſetting on fire any mine, &e. The; . 
temporary part of the act of the 2oth George II. for tak - 
ing away the hereditary juriſdictions of Scotland, relat- 
ing to the power of appealing to circuit ceurts. Thoſe. 
continued were, I. An act of the 12th George II. for 
granting liberty to carry ſugars, &c. until the twenty»: 
ninth September, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſixty- four, and to the end of the next ſeſſion of parlia - 
ment. II. An act of the th of George II. to preven: 
frauds by bankrupts, &c. for the ſame period. III. An 
act of the 8th pf George II. for encouraging the import»; 
ation of naval ſtores, &c. for the ſame period. IV. An 
act of the 19th of George II. for preventing frauds in the, 
admeaſurement of coals, &c. until June 24, 1759; and 
to this was added, a perpetual clauſe for preventing the 
ſtealing or deſtroying of madder roots. V. An act of the 
gth of George II. tor encouraging the manufacture of 
Britiſh ſail-cloth until the twenty- ninth af September, 
9 „ ons 


£ 
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one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty- four. VI. An ac 

of the 4th of George II. granting an allowance upon 
 Britiſh-made gunpowder, for the ſame period. VII. An 


act of the 4th-of George II. for encouraging the trade of 


the ſugar colonies, until the twenty-ninth of September, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty-one. And, VIII. 


ſo much of the act of the 1 5th and 16th of George II. 


to empower the importers of rum, &c. as relates to land- 
ing it before the payment of duties, until the twenty-ninth 


* 


ROBERT Hunter Morris repreſented, in a petition 
to the houſe, that as no ſalt was made in the Britiſh co. 
lonies in America, they were obliged to depend upon a 
precarious ſupply of that commodity from foreigners ; he, 
therefore, offered to undertake the making of marine- 
ſalt at a moderate price in one of thoſe colonies, at his 
own riſque and charge, provided he could be ſecured in 
the enjoyment of the profits which the work might pro- 
duce, for ſuch 'a term of years as might ſeem to the 


bouſe a-proper and adequate compenſation for ſo great 


an undertaking : The petition was ordered to lie upon 
the table; afterwards read, and referred to a committee, 
which, however, made no report: A circumſtance not 

_ ealily accounted for, unleſs we ſuppoſe the houſe of com- 
mons were of opinion, that fuch an enterpriſe might 
contribute towards rendering our colonies too independ- 


ent of their mother- country. Equally unaccountable 


was the miſcarriage of another bill, brooght in for regu- 
lating the manner of licenſing ale-houſes, which was 
read for the firſt time: But when a motion was made for 
a ſecond reading, the queſtion was put, and it paſſed in 
the negative. e 
en p. 145... | 
Tranſlation of the Letter written by the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick to bis Brother Prince Ferdinand: 
37 bo 66 6IR, * S464 43! 3 | | ; 
IL £xoOw you too well to doubt that the fituation 
in which we ſtand at preſent, with reſpect to each other, 
2.0 | * * * gives 


of September, one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty- four. 


W bd = wy LAS. * * — 


to have ſtaid with the Hanoverians, would it not have 


or even leave to reſign his commiſſion? and would you 


What is Germany become? What are its princes become, 
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gives you abundance of uneaſineſs; nor will you doubt 
that it gives me equal concern : Indeed, it afflicts me 
greatly. Meanwbile: I could never, my deareſt brother, 
have believed that you would be the perſon who ſhould car- 
ry awray from me my eldeſt ſon. I am exceedingly morti- 
fied to find myſelf under the hard neceſſity of telling you 
that this ſtep is contrary to the law of nations, and the 
conſtitution. of the Empire; and that, if you perſiſt in it, 

yeu will diſgrace your family, and bring a ſtain upon 
your country, which you pretend to ſerve. The heredi- 
tary prince, my ſon, was at Hamburgh by my order, and 
you have carried him to Stade. Could he diſtruſt his 
uncle, an uncle who hath done ſo much honour to his fa- 
mily 2 Could he believe that this uncle would deprive 
him of liberty, a liberty never refuſed o the loweſt officer? 
I ordered him to make a tour to Holland: Could not the 
loweſt ofſicer have done as much ? Let us ſuppoſe for a 
moment, that my troops, among whom he ſerved, were 


been ſtill in my power to give an, officer leave of abſence, : 


hinder. your brother, the head of your family, and of 
lech n as ours, to exerciſe this right with regard 
to a ſon, who is the hereditary prince, of whoſe rights and 
prerogatives you cannot be ignorant? It is impoſſible 
you could have conceived ſuch deſigns, without the ſug- 
geſtion of others. Thoſe who did ſuggeſt them have 
trampled on the rights of nature, of nations, aud of the 
princes of Germany; they have induced you to add to 
all theſe the moſt cruel inſult on a brother whom you 
love, and who always loved you with the warmeſt affec-" 
tion. Would you have your brother lay his juſt com- 
plaints againſt you before the whole Empire, and all 
Europe? Are not your proceedings without example? 


and our houſe in particular? Is it the intereſt of the two 
Kings, the cauſe of your country, and my cauſe, that you 
pretend to ſupport : repeat it, brother, that this deſign 
could not have been framed by you, I again command 
8 io 3 8 ON 1, 2 
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my ſon to purſue his journey; and I cannot conceive” you 


will: gire the leaſt obſtrottion; if 
trained by ſuch meaſures, nor ſhall I ever fo 


have written on that head to 
The duke of Cumberland, 


ſettled ;- and an incident happening, they halted: That 


obſtacle being removed, they were to have continued 


ſhould (which 1 
pray God avert), I ſolemnly declare that Iwill not _ 
what I 
owe to myſelf. As to my troops, you may fee what 1 

| 4. 5d anoverian miniſtry, 
by the convention of Cloſter- 
Seven, diſmiſſed them, and ſent them home; the ſaid mi- 
niſtry gave me notice of this convention, as a treaty by 
Which I was bound. The march of the troops was 


their march. The court of Hanover will be no longer 


bound by the convention, while I not only accepted it on 
their word,” but have alſo, in conformity with their in- 


ſtructions, negotiated at Verſailles, and at Vienna. Af- 
ter all theſe ſteps; they would have me contradit myſelf, - 
break my word, and entirely ruin my eſtate, as well as 


my honour. Did you ever know your brother guilty of 
ſuch things? True it is, I have, as you fay, facrificed 
my all; or rather, I have been ſacrificed. The only 
thing left me is my honour; and in the unhappy contraſt 


of our ſituations, I lament both you and myſelf, that it 


ſhould be from you, my dear brother, I ſhouid receive the 
crxuel advice to give up my honour. I cannot liſten to 
it; I cannot recede from my promiſe. My troops, 
therefore, muſt return home, agreeably to what the duke 
of Cumberland and the Hanoverian miniſtry ſtipulated 
with regard to me in the ſtrongeſt manner. I am afraid 
that the true circumſtances of things are concealed from 
you. Not to detain your expreſs too long, I ſhall fend 


you, by the poſt, copies of all I have written to the Ha - 


noverian miniſtry. . It will grieve your honeſt heart to 


read it. I am, with a heart almoſt broken, yet full of 


tenderneſs for you, your, &c. 
© Blanckenbourg, Nov. 27, 1757.” 
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A DETAIL of the cruelties committed by thoſe bar 
barians cannot be read without horror. They not wy; 
burned à great number of villages, but they raviſned, 
rifled,, murdered, and mutilated the inhabitants, without 
diſtinction of age or ſex, without any other provocation or 
incitement than brutal luſt and wantonneſs of barbarity. ' 
They even violated the ſepulchres of the dead, which have 
been held ſacred among the moſt ſavage nations. At 
Camin and Breckholtz they forced open the graves and 
ſepulchral vaults, and ſtripped the bodies of the generals 
Schlaberndorf and Ruitz, which had been depoſited there, 
But the collected force of their vengeance was diſcharg- ' 
ed againſt Cuſtrin, the capital of the new Marche of 
Brandenburgh, fituated at the conflux of the Warta and 
the Oder, about fifteen Engliſh miles from Franckfort. 
The particulars of the diſaſter that befel this city, are 
pathetically related in the following extracts from a letter 
written by an inhabitant and eye-witneſs: . 

“On the thirteenth of Auguſt, about three o' clock 
in the after noon, a ſudden report was ſpread that a body 
of Ruſſian huſſars and coffacks appeared in fight of the 
little ſuburb. All the people were immediately in mo- 
tion, and the whole city was filled with terror, eſpecially as 
we were certainly informed that the whale Ruſſian army 
was advancing from Meſeriek and Konigſwalda, by the 
way of Landſberg. A reinforcement was immediately 
ſent to our piquet- guard in the ſuburb, amounting, by 
this junction, to three hundred men, who were ſoon at- 
tacked by the enemy, and the ſkirmiſh laſted from four 
till ſeven o'clock in the evening. During this diſpute, 
we could plainly perceive, from our ramparts and church- 
ſteeple, ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, mounted on Eng- 
lin horſes, reconnoitring our fortification through per- 
ſpective glaſſes. They retired, however, when our can-- 
non began to fire: Then our piquet took poſſeſſion 
of their former poſt in the ſuburb; and the reinforce- 
ment we had ſent from the city returned, after having 
broke down the bridge over the Oder. Next Oe 
0 | ohna, 


4 
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Dohna, who commanded the army near Franckfort, ſent 
in a reinforcement of four battalions, ten ſquadrons, and 


_ a mall hody of huſſars, under the command of lieute- 


dragnons were added to the piquet of the little ſuburb; 
the four battalions pitched: their tents on the Anger, be- 


* 


urb. General Scherlemmer, attended by our governor, 


enemy ; but were obliged. to retire, and, were purſued by 


the. collacks to the walls of the city. Between four and 
five. g clock next morning the poor inhabitants were rouſ- 


ed from their ſleep by the noiſe of ihe cannon, inter- 


mingled with the diſmal ſkrieks and hideous yellings of 
the coſſacks belonging to the Ruſſian army. Alarmed 
at this horrid noiſe, I aſcended the church- ſteeple, from 
whence I beheld the whole plain, extending from the 
little, ſuburb to the foreſt, covered with the enemy's 
troops, and our light horſe, ſupported by the infantry, 
engaged in different places with their irregulars. At 
eight I deſcried a * of the enemy's infantry, whoſt 
van conſiſted of four or five thouſand men, adyancing to - 


Wards the vineyard, in the neighbourhood of which they 


had raiſed occaſional batteries in the preceding evening; 
from theſe they now played on our piquet-guard and 
huffars, who were. obliged to retire. © They then fired, 
en ricochet, on the tents and baggage of the four batta- 
lions encamped on the Anger, who were alſo compelled 
to retreat. Having thus cleared the environs, they threw 
into the city ſuch a number of bombs and red-hot bul- 
lets, that by nine in the morning it was ſet on fire in 


three different places; and the ſtreets being narrow, 


burned with ſuch fury, that all our endeavours to ex- 


tinguiſh it proved ineffectual. At this time the whole 


atmoſphere appeared like a ſhower of fiery rain and hail ; 
and the miſerable inhabitants thought of nothing but 


ſaving their lives by running into the open fields. The 


whole place was filled with terror and conſternation, and 
reſounded wich the ſhrieks of women and children, who 


tween the ſuburb and the ſortification; and the reſt of 
the dragoons remained in the field, to cover the long ſub- 
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tan about in the utmoſt diſtraction, expoſed to the ſhot 
and the bomb-ſhells, which, 1 tore in pieces every _ 


thing that ſtood in their way. As I led my wife, with a 
young child in her arms, and drove the reſt of my chil- 
dren and ſervants half naked before me, thoſe inſtruments 
of death and devaſtation fell about us like hail; but, by 


o 


the mercy of Gad, we all 3 unhurt. Nothing 
c 


could be more melancholy and affecting than 'a fight of 
the wretched — flying in crowds, and leaving their 
all behind, while they rent the {ky with their lamentations. 


Many women of diclindtion I ſaw without ſhozs and ſtock - 
ings, and almoſt without clothes, who had been rouſed 


from their beds, and ran out naked into the ſtreets. When 


my family had reached the 5 — plain I endeavoured to 
e 


return, and ſave ſome of my effects; but I could not force 


my way through a multitude of people, thronging out at 
the gate, ſome ſick and bed-ridden perſons being carried 


on horſeback and in carriages, and others conveyed on 
the backs of their friends, through a moſt dreadful ſcene 
of horror and deſolation. A great number of families 


from the open country, and defenceleſs towns in Pruſfia 


and Pomerania, had come hither for ſhelter with their 
moſt valuable effects, when the Ruſſians firſt entered the 
king's territories. Theſe, as well as the inhabitants, 


are all ruined ; and many, who a few days ago poſſeſſed 
conſiderable wealth, are now reduced to the utmoſt indi- 
gence, The neighbouring towns and villages were ſoon + 
crowded with the people of Cuſtrin; the roads were fill- : 

of and nothing was ſeen but 
 nakedneſs and deſpair; nothing heard but the cries of 
i hungers fear, and diſtraction. For my own part, I ſtay- 

ed all 


ed with objects 


night at Goltz, and then 1 for Berlin. 
Cuſtrin is now a heap of ruins. 

the governor's houſe, the church, the palace, the ſtore and 
artillery houſes, in a word, the old and new towns, the 


ſuburbs, and all the bridges, were reduced to aſhes - 
nay, after the aſhes were deſtroyed, the piles and — 


were burned to the water's edge. The writings' of 


the colleges, together with the archives of the country, 
were totally conſumed, together with a prodigious maga- 


21h 


he great magazine, 
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of the houſes, or to have been ſuffocated in ſubterraneous 
vaults and caverns, to which they had fled for ſafety. 


: Nothing could be more inhuman, or contrary to the 
practice of a'generous enemy, than ſuch vengeance wreak- 


ed upon the innocent inhabitants; for the Ruſſians did 


not begin to batter the ſortifications until all the reſt of 
the place was deſtroyed. In the courſe of this campaign, 


- 


women and children. Such monſters of barbarity ought 
to be excluded from all the privileges of human na- 


ture, and hunted down as wild beaſts, without pity or 


ceſſation. What infamy ought thoſe powers to incur, 

who employ and encourage ſuch ruthleis barbarians? 
, n e eee 

. ed by aut uy; of any part which this great man acted 

in.the battle of Hochkirchen, and a report was induſtri- 


ouſly: circulated in this kingdom, that he was ſurpriſed 
in his tent, naked, and half aſleep, we think it the duty 


of a candid hiſtorian to vindicate his memory and re- 


putation from the foul aſperſion thrown by the perfidious 


and illiberal hand of envious malice, or elſe contrived to 


ſcreen ſome other character from the imputation of miſ- 
conduct. This taſk we are enabled to perform by a 


gentleman of candour and undoubted credit, who learned 
the following particulars at Berlin from a — that was 
* of the whole tranſaction. Field-marechal 


Keith, who arrived in the camp the very day that pre - 


ceded the battle, diſapproved of the ſituation of the Pruſ- 
ſian army, and remonſtrated to the king on that ſubject. 


In gonſeqnence of his advice, à certain genęral was ſent. 


38 with 


zine of corn and flour, valued at four millions of crowns. . 
The cannon. in the arſenal were all melted ; and the 
loaded bombs. and cartridges, with a large quantity of 
gunpowder, went off at once with a moſt horrible explo- 
fron, A great number of the inhabitants are miſſing, 
ſuppoſed to have periſhed in the flames, or under the ruins 


. Ruſſian eoſſacks are ſaid to have plundered and burn- 
ed fourteen large towns and two hundred villages, and 
wantonly butchered above two thouſand defenceleſs 


, ASv r little notice was taken, in the detail publiſh- 6 


, ow (yo = 
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with a detachment to take poſſeſſion of the heights that 
_ commanded the village of Hochkirchen; but by ſome 
fatality he miſcarried. Mareſchal Keith was not in any 
tent, but lodged with prince Francis of Brunſwick, in a 
houſe belonging to a Saxon major When the firſt alarm 
was given in the night, he inſtantly mounted his horſe, 
. aſſembled a body of the neareſt troops, and marched di- 
rectly to the place that was attacked. The Avftrians 
had taken poſſeſſion of the hill which the Pruſſian officer 
vas ſent to occupy, and this they fortified with cannon : 
Then they made themſelves maſters of the village in which 
the free companies of Anginelli had been poſted. Mare- 
ſchal Keith immediately conceived the defign of the Auſ- 
trian general, and knowing the importance of this place, 


_ © thither directed all his efforts. He in perſon led on the 


troops to the attack of the village, from whence he drove 
the enemy; but being overpowered by numbers conti- 
nually pouring down from the hills, he was obliged to 
retire in his turn. He rallied his men, returned to the 
charge, and regained poſſeſſion of the place: Being again 
repulſed by freſh reinforcements of the enemy, he made an- 
other effort, entered the village a third time, and finding 
ir untenable, ordered it to be {et on fire. Thus he kept 
. the Auſtrians at bay, and maintained a deſperate conflich 
againſt the flower of the Auſtrian army, from four in the 
morning till nine, when the Pruſſians were formed, and 
began to file off in their retreat. During the whole diſ- 
pute he rallied the troops in perſon, charged at their head, 
and expoſed his life in the hotteſt of a dreadful fire, like a 
private captain of grenadigrs. He found it neceffary to 
_ exert himſelf in this manner, the better to remove the bad 
effects of the confuſion that prevailed, and in order to in- 
ſpirit the troops to their utmoſt exertion by his voice, 
prelence,” and example. Even when dangeroufly wound- 
ed, at eight in the morning, he refuſed to _ the field; 
but continued to ſignalize himſelf in the midſt of the car- 
nage until nine, when he received a ſecond ſhot in his 
| breaſt, and fell ſpeechleſs into the arms of Mr. Tibay, 
an Engliſh voluntier, who had attended him during the 
whole campaign. This gentleman, who wat likewife 
| weunded, 
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_ wounded, applied to a Pruſſian officer for a file of men 
to remove the mareſchal, being uncertain whether he was 


entirely deprived of life. His requeſt was granted; but 
the ſoldiers, in advancing to the ſpot, were counter. 


. manded by another acer. He afterwards ſpoke on the 


7 


- 


by 


- 


- 


ch 


ſame ſubject to one of the Pruſſian generals, a German 
71 855 as he chanced to pals on horſe-back; when Mr. 
ibay told him the field-marechal was lying wounded on 


the field, be aſked it his wounds were mortal; and the 


other anſwering he was afraid they were, the prince ſhrug. 
ged up his ſhoulders, and rode off without further queſtion, 

he body of this great officer, being thus ſhamefully 
abandoned, was ſoon ſtripped by the Auſtrian ſtragglers, 
and lay expoſed and undiſtinguiſhed on the field of battle. 


In this ſituation it was perceived by count Laſci, ſon of 


the general of that name, with whom mareſchal Keith 
had ſerved in Ruſſia. This young count had been the 
marechal's pupil, and revered him as his military father, 
though employed in the Auſtrian ſervice. He recogniſ- 


ed the body by the large fear of a dangerous wound, 


which general Keith had received in his thigh at the fiege 


of Ockzakow, and could not help burſting into tears to 


ſee his honoured maſter thus extended at his feet, a naked, 


_ lifeleſs, and deſerted corpſe. He forthwith cauſed the 


” 


body -to be a covered and inter red. It was afterwards 


taken up, and decently buried by the curate of Hoch- 
kirchen; and, finally, removed to Berlin by order of the 
king of Pruſſia, who bettowed upon it thoſe funeral ho- 
nours that were due to the dignified rank and tranſcend- 


ent merit of the deceaſed ; merit ſo univerſally acknow- 


ledged, that even the Saxons lamented him as their beſt 


friend and patron, who protected them from violence 
and outrage, even while he acted a principal part in ſub- 


TeRing them to the dominion of his ſovereign. 


...” "Nors [KI p. 216. 


' AMONG other tranſactions that diſtinguiſh the hiſtory 


of Great Britain, ſcarce a year glides away without pro- 


.ducivg:; ſome incident that ſtrongly marks the ſingular 
Seer of the Engliſh nation. A very extraordinary 


inſtance 
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inſtance of this nature, relating to the duke of Marlborough, 
we ſhall record among the events of this year, although it 
derived its origin from the latter end of the laſt, and can- 
not be properly enumerated among thoſe occurrences that 
appertain to general hiſtory. Towards the end of No- 


vember, in the preceding year, the above- mentioned 
nobleman received by the poſt, a letter directed . To his 


Grace the Duke of Marlborough, with care and ſpeed, 


and containing this addreſs: 


cc My LoRD, 


e As ceremony is an idle thing upon moſt occaſions, | 
more eſpecialyy to perſons in my ſtate of mind, I ſhall. 


proceed immediately to acquaint you with the motive 


and end of addreſſing this epiſtle to you, which is equally 


intereſting to us both. You are to know then, that 
preſent ſituation in life is ſuch, that I ſhould prefer an- 


nihilation to a continuance in it. Deſperate diſeaſes re- 
quire deſperate remedies ; and you are the man I have 


pitched upon either to make me or unmake yourſelf. As 
I never had the honour to live among the great, the te- 


nour of my propoſals will not be very courtly ; but let 


that be an argument to enforce a belief of what I am now 
going to write. It has employed my invention for ſome 


time to find out a method of deſtroying another without 
expoſing my own life: That I have accompliſhed, and 
defy the law. Now, for the application of it. Tam 


deſperate, and muſt be provided for. You have it in 
your power; it is my buſineſs to make it your inclina- 


tion to ſerve me, which you. muſt determine to comply 
with, by procuring me a genteel ſupport for my life, or 


your own will be at a period, before this ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment is over, I have more motives than one for ſingling 


you out upon this occaſion ; and I give you this fair 
warning, becauſe the means I ſhall make uſe of are too 
fatal to be eluded by the power of phyſic. If you think 
this of any conſequence, you will not fail to meet the au- 


thor on Sunday next, at ten in the morning, or on Mon- 
day (if the weather ſhould be rainy on Sunday) near the 
VOL, v. | 11 | A 
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firſt tree beyond the ſtile in Hyde-Park, in the foot- walk 


to Kenſington. Secrecy and compliance may preſerve 

you from a double danger of this fort, as there is a cer- 
tain part of the world where your death has more than 

been wiſhed for upon other motives. I know the world 
too well to truſt this ſecret in any breaſt but my own, A 
few days determine me your friend or enemy. 


„% FELTON. 


« You will apprehend that T mean you ſhould be 


alone; and depend upon it, that a diſcovery of any 
artifice in this affair will be fatal ro you. My fafcty is 
inſured by my ſilence, for conſeſſion only can condemn 
me. | * 


* 


The duke, in compliance with this ſtrange reraon- 
ſtrance, appeared at the time and place appointed, on 
horſeback and alone, with piſtols before him, and the ſtar 


of his order diſplayed, that he might be the more enſily 


known. He had likewiſe taken the precaution of en- 
gaging a friend to attend in the Park, at ſuch a diſtance, 
however, as ſcarce to be obſervable. He continued ſome 
time on the ſpot without ſeeing any perſon he could ſuſ- 
pect of having wrote the letter, and tnen rode away ; but 
<hancing to turn his head when he reached Hyde-Park 
Corner, he perceived a man ſtanding at the bridge, and 
. cooking at the water, within twenty yards of the tree 
which was deſcribed in the letter. He forthwith rode 
back at a gentle pace, and paſſing by the perſon expect- 
ed to be addrefied ; but as no advance of this kind was 
made, he, in repaſſing, bowed to the ſtranger, and aſked 
him if he had not ſomething to communicate ? The man 
replying, No, I don't know you ;** the duke told him 
his name, adding, * Now you know me, I imagine you 
have ſomething to ſay to me. But he ſtill anſwered in 
the negative, and the duke rode home. In a day or two 

after this tranſaction another letter was brought to him, 


couched in the following terms: 
. | Mr 
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e My LoRD, | 
e You receive this as an acknowledgment of your 


punctuality as to the time and place of meeting on 8un- 


day laſt, though it was owing. to you it anſwered no 


purpoſe... The pageantry of being armed, and the en- 


ſign of your order were uſeleſs, and too conſpicuous. 
You needed no attzndant, the place was not calculated 


for miſchief, nor was any intended. If you walk in the 
welt aiſle of Weſtminſer- Abbey, towards eleven o'clock 


on Sunday next, your ſagacity will point out the perſon 
whom you will addreſs, by aſking his company to take 
a turn or two-with you. You will not fail, on inquiry, 
to be acquainted with the name and place of abode. Ac- 
cording to which direction you will pleaſe to ſend two or 
three hundred pound bank-notes the next day by the 
penny-poſt. Exert not your curioſity too early: It is 
in your power to make me grateful on certain terms. I 
have friends who are faithful, but they do not bark be- 


6c J am, &c. F.“ 


The duke, determining, if poſſible, to unveil this 
myſtery, repaired to the Abbey at the time preſcribed; 
and, after having walked up and down for five or fix mi- 
nutes, ſaw the very ſame perſon to whom he had ſpoke in 
Hyde- Park enter the Abbey, with another man of a ere- 
ditable appearance. This laſt, after they had viewed 


ſome of the monuments, went into the choir, and the 


other turning back advanced towards the duke, who ac- 


coſting him, aſked him if he had any thing to fay to. 


him, or any commands for him? He replied, No, my 
“lord, I have not.“ Sure you have,” ſaid the duke; 
but he perſiſted in his denial. Then the duke leaving him, 
took ſeveral turns in the aiſle, while the ſtranger walked 
on the other fide. But nothing further paſſed between 
them, and although the duke had provided ſeveral per- 


ſons in diſguiſe to apprehend the delinquent, he forbore 


giving the ſignal, that, notwithſtanding appearances, he 
| 11 2 | might 
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might run no riſque of injuring an innocent perſon. Not 
Jong after this ſecond diſappointment he received a third 
letter, to the following effect: | 


« My LoRD, 


&« I AM fully convinced you had a companion on Sun- 
day; I interpret it as owing to the weakneſs of human 
nature; but ſuch proceeding is far from being ingenuous, 


and may produce bad effects, whilſt it is impoſſible to 


anſwer the end propoſed. You will ſee me again 
ſocn, as it were by accident, and may eaſily find where I 
go to; in conſequence of which, by being ſent to, I ſhall 


to converſe in whiſpers; you will likewiſe give your 
honour, upon meeting, that no part of the converſa. 
tion ſhall tranſpire. Theſe and the former terms com- 
plied with enſure your ſafety; my revenge, in caſe of 
non-compliance (or any ſcheme to expoſe me), will be 
flower, but not leſs ſure; and ſtrong ſuſpicion the utmoſt 
that can poſſibly enſue upon it, while the chances would 
be 9 you. Vou will poſſibly be in doubt 
after the meeting, but it is quite neceſſary the outſide 
ſhould be a maſk to the in. The family of the Bloods 
is not extinct, though they are not in my ſcheme.” 


The expreſſion, „ you will ſee me again ſoon, as it 

were by accident, plainly pointed at the perſon to 

whom he had ſpoke in the Park, and in the Abbey; 

nevertheleſs, he ſaw him not again, nor did he hear any 

thing further of the affair for two months, at the expira- 

oo of which the poſt brought him the following 
tter: 5 | 


4 May it pleaſe your Grace, 

I HAvE reaſon to believe that the ſon of one Barnard, 

a ſurveyor, in Abingdon-buildings, Weſtminſter, is ac- 
uainted with ſome ſecrets that nearly concern your 

Atery : His father is now out of town, which will give 

you an opportunity of queſtioning him more privately ; 4 
7 Woule 


wait on your grace, but expect to be quite alone, and 


WO] 
me, 


LI 
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would be uſeleſs to your grace, as well as dangerous to 


me, to appear more publicly in this affair. 50 
6 Four fincere friends, 


.. ANONYMOUS. 


et He frequently goes to Storey's-Gate coffee-houſe. f 
In about a week after this intimation, was received, the 
duke ſent a perſon to the coffee-houſe, to inquire for Mr. 
Barnard, and tell him he would be glad to ſpeak to him. 


The meſſage was delivered, and Barnard declared he 


would wait upon his grace next Thurſday, at half an 
hour after ten in the morning. He was punctual to his 
appointment, and no ſooner appeared than the duke re- 


cognized him to be the perſon to whom he had ſpoke in 
the Park and the Abbey. Having conducted him into 


an apartment, and ſhut the door, he aſked, as before, if 
he had any thing to communicate; and was anſwered, 
as formerly, in the negative. Then the duke repeated 
every circumſtance of this ſtrange tranſlation; to which 
Barnard liſtened with attention and ſurpriſe, yet without 


_ exhibiting any marks of conſcious guilt or confuſion. 


The duke oblcrving that it was matter of aſtoniſhment to 
ſee letters of ſuch import written with the correctneſs of 
a ſcholar, the other replied, that a man might be very 
poor and very learned at the ſame time. When he ſaw 
the fourth letter, in which his name was mentioned, with 
the circumſtance of his father's abſence, he ſaid, It is 
very odd, my father was then out of town:“ An ex- 
preſſion the more remarkable, as the letter was without 
date, and he could not, as an innocent man, be ſuppoſ- 
ed to know at what time it was written. The duke 
having made him acquainted with the particulars, told 
him, that if he was innocent he ought to uſe his endea- 
vours to detect the writer of the letters, eſpecially of the 
laſt, in which he was expreſly named. To this admoni. 
tion he returned no other anſwer but a ſmile, and then 
withdrew. He was afterwards taken into cuſtody, and 
tried at the Old- Bailey, for ſending a threatening letter, 
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contrary to the ſtatute; but no evidence could be found 


to prove the letters were of his hand · writing: Nor did any 


preſumption appear againſt him, except his being in 
yde-Park, ks pi Weſtminſter-Abbey, at the time and 
| pie: appointed in the two firſt letters. On the other 
band, Mr, Barnard proved, that on the Sunday, when 
he ſaw the duke in H de-Park, he was on his way ta 
Kenſington, on particular buſineſs, by his father's order, 


- fignified to him that very morning: That he accordingly 
went thither, and dined with his uncle, in company 
with ſeveral other perſons, to whom he related what had 
daſſed between the duke of Marlborough and him in the 

ark: That his being afterwards in Weſtminſter-Abbey 
was the effect of mere accident; that Mr. James Green- 
Wood, his kinſman, who had lain the preceding night at 
his father's houſe, deſired him to dreſs himſelf, that they 
might walk together in the Park; and he did not com- 
ply with his requeſt till after much ſolicitation : That he 
- Propoſed to enter the Park without paſſing through the 

Abbey, but was prevailed upon by Mr. Greenwood, 
who. expreffed a deſire of ſeeing the newly-erefted mo- 
nument of general Hargrave; that as he had formerly 
communicated to his friend the ftran 
the duke's ſpeaking to him in Hyde-Park, Mr. Green- 
wood no ſooner faw that nobleman in the Abbey, than he 


gave notice to Mr. Barnard, who was very ſhort-ſighted;  W 


and that, from his paſſing them ſeveral times, conclud- 
mg he wanted to ſpeak with Mr. Barnard alone, he quit- 
ted him, and retired into the choir, that they might com- 
mune together without interruption. Ir likewiſe appear- 
ed, from undoubted evidence, that Barnard had often 
mentioned openly, to his friends and acquaintance, the 
circumſtances of what paſſed between him and the duke 
in the Park and in the Abbey; that his father was a man 
of unblemiſhed reputation, and in affluent circumſtances; 
that he himſelf was never reduced to any want, or ſuch 
exigence as might impel him to any deſperate methods of 


obtaining money; that his fidelity had been often tried, 


and his lite always irreproachable. For theſe reaſons he 
2 MO | way 


ce circumſtance of _ 
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was acquitted of the crime Jaid to-his charge, and the 
myſtery remains to this day undiſcoyered. | & 

After all, the author of the letters does not ſeem to 
have had any real deſign to extort money, becauſe the 
ſcheme was very ill calculated for that purpoſe, and, in- 
deed, could not Foy take effect, without the moſt im- 
minent riſque of detection. Perhaps his aim was nothing 
more than to gratify a petulance and peculiarity of hu- 
mour, by alarming the duke, exciting the curioſity of the 
public, puzzling the multitude, and giving riſe to a 
thouſand ridiculous conjectures. If any thing more was 


intended, and the duke earneſtly deſired to know: the ex- 


tent of the ſcheme, he might, when he cloſeted the perſon 
ſuſpected, have encouraged him to a declaration, by pro- 
miſing inviolable ſecrecy on his word and honour, in 
which any man would have confided as a ſacred obliga- 
tion, On the whole, it is ſurpriſing that the death of the 


duke, which happened in the courſe of this year, was 


never attributed to the ſecret practices of this incendiary 
correſpondent, who had given him to underſtand, that 
his vengeance, though ſlow, would not be the lets certain, 


Norx [LI, p. 220. 
THAT the charge of diſaffection to the king's perſon, 


which was ſo loudly trumpeted by former miniſters and 


their adherents againſt thoſe who had honeſty and courage 
to oppoſe the mealures of a weak and corrupt adminiſtra- 
tion, was entirely falſe, and without foundation, appear- 
ed at this juncture, when, in the midſt of a cruel, oppreſ- 
ſive, and continental war, maintained by the blood and 
treaſure of Great Britain, all oppoſition ceaſed in both 
houſes of parliament. The addreſſes of thanks to his ma- 
jeſty, which are always dictated by the immediate ſervants 
of the crown, were unanimoufly adopted in both houſes, 
and not only couched in terms of applauſe, but even in- 
flated with expreſſions of rapture and admiration. They 
declared themielves ſenſible, that the operations of Great 
Britain, both by ſea and in America, had received the 


moit evident and important advantages from the main- 
| 7 : . tenance 
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nay #4. V „„ 74 L 44 kd BLESS? 3 
tenance of the war in Germany, and ſeemed eager to eſ - 
pobuſe any meaſure that might gratify the inclinations of 
ESTES — to nds tor 


Fes! 


+ THE next bill that fell under the cognizance of the 
houſe, related to a law tranſaction, and was ſuggeſted by 
- petition preſented in the name of the ſheriffs, and gran- 
tees of poit-fines under the crown of England. They 
enumerated and explained the difficulties under which 
they laboured, in raiſing and collecting theſe fines within 
the reſpective counties; particularly when the eſtate con- 
veyed by fine was no more than a right of reverſion, in 
which caſe they could not poſſiby levy the poſt - fine, un- 


Ieſs the purchaſer ſhould obtain poſſeſſion within the 


term of the ſheriffalty, or pay it of his own free will, as 
they could not diſtrain while the lands were in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the donee. They, therefore, propoſed a method 
for raiſing theſe poſt-fines by a proper . to be ap · 
pointed for that purpoſe; and bay that leave might be 
given to bring in a bill accordingly. Th's petition was 
| leconded by a meſſage from the king, importing, that his 
majeity, as far as his intereſt was concerned, gave his con- 
ſent that the houſe might a& in this affair as they ſhould 
think proper. | et ap 
The commons, in a committee of the whole houſe, hav- 
ing taken into conſideration the merits of the petition, 
formed ſeveral reſolutions ; upon which a bill was found- 
ed for the more regular and eaſy collecting, accounting 
for, and paying of poſt-fines, which ſhould be due to the 
crown, or to the grantees thereof under the crown, and for 
the eaſe of ſheriffs in reſpe& to the ſame. Before it pall- 
ed into a law, however, it was oppoſed by a petition 
in favour of one William Daw, a lunatic, clerk of the 
king's filver-cflice, alleging, that, ſhould the bill pats, 
it would deprive the ſaid Daw and his ſucceſſors of an 
ancient fee belonging to his office, on ſearches made for 
poſt-fines by the under-ſheriffs of the ſeveral counties; 
therefore, praying that ſuch provifian might be made . 
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the ſaid lunatic as to the houſe ſhould ſeem juſt and rea- 
ſonable. This, and divers other petitions reſpecting the 
bill, being diſcuſſed in the committee, it underwent ſe- 
veral amendments, and was enacted into a law; the par- 
ticulars of which cannot be properly underſtood without 
a previous explanation of this method of conveying eſtates z 
a ſubject obſcure in itſelf, founded upon a ſeeming ſubter- 
fuge of law, ſcarce reconcileable with the dictates of com- 
mon ſenſe, and conſequently improper for the pen of an 
hiſtorian, F | ; | | 
NoTE [NJ, p. 243. 


THE next bill which was brought into the houſe re- 
lated to the ſummons iſſued by the commiſſioners of the 
exciſe, and juſtices of the peace, for the appearance of 

rſons offending againſt, or for forfeitures incurred by, 
the laws of exciſe. As ſome doubts had ariſen with re- 
ſpe& to the method of ſummoning in ſuch caſes, this bill, 
which obtained the royal afſent in due courſe, enacted, 
that the ſummons left at the houſe, or uſual place of re- 
ſidence, or with the wife, child, or menial ſervants of the 
perſon ſo ſummoned, ſhould be held as legal notice, as 
well as the leaving ſuch notice at the houſe, workhouſe, 
warehouſe, ſhop, cellar, vault, or uſual place of reſi- 
dence, of ſuch perſon, directed to him by his right or aſ- 
ſumed name; and all dealers in coffee, tea, or chocolate, 
were ſubje&ed to the penalty of twenty pounds, as often 
as they ſhould neglect to attend the commiſſioners of ex- 

ciſe, when ſummoned in this manner. | 


NorTe [O], p. 256. | 


As the curioſity of the reader may be intereſted in theſe 
reſolutions, we ſhall here inſert them for his ſatisfaction. 
The committee reſolved, that the ell ought to contain one 
yard and one quarter, according to the yard mentioned in 
the third reſolution of the former committee upon the ſub- 
Je&t of weights and meaſures ; that the pole, or perch, 
ſhould contain in length five ſuch yards and a half ; the 
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furlong two hundred and twenty; and the mile one thou- 
Tand ſeven hundred and ſixty: That the ſuperficial perch 
ſhould contain thirty ſquare yards and a quarter; the 
rood one thouſand two hundred and ten; and the acre 
four thouſand eight hundred and forty: That, according 
to the fourth, fifth, and ſixth reſolutions of the former 
committee, upcn the ſubject of weights and meaſures, 
agreed to by the houſe on the ſecond day of June in the 
preceding year, the quart ought to contain ſeventy cubical 
inches and one half; the pint thirty- five and one quarter; 
the peck five hundred and ſixty- four; and the buſhel two 
thouſand two hundred and fifty-fix: That the ſeveral 
parts of the pound, mentioned in the eighth refolution of 
the former committee, examined and adjuſted in preſence 
of this committee, viz, the half pound or fix ounces, 
quarter of a pound or three ounces, two ounces, one 
ounce, two half ounces, the five-penny weight, three- 
penny. weight, two-penny weight, and one penny weight, 
the twelve grains, ſix grains, three grains, two grains, 
and two of one grain each, ought to be the models of the 
ſeveral parts of the ſaid pound, and to be uſed for ſizing 
or adjuſting weights for the future: That all weights ex- 
cCeeding a pound ſhould be of braſs, copper, bell-metal 
or caſt-iron; and all theſe of caſt-iron ſhould be made 
in the form, and with a handle of hammered iron, ſuch as 
the pattern herewith produced, having the mark of the 
weight caſt in the iron; and all weights of a pound, or un- 
der, ſhould be of gold, ſilver, braſs, copper, or bell- metal. 


That all weights of caſt-iron ſhould have the initial letters 


of the name of the maker upon the upper bar of the handle; 
and all other weights ſhould have the ſame, together with 
the mark of the weight, according to this ſtandard, upon 
fome convenient part thereof. That the yard, mention- 
ed in the ſecond reſolution of the former committee, upon 
the ſubject of weights and meaſures, agreed to by the 
houſe. in the laſt ſeſſion, being the ſtandard of length, and 
the pound, mentioned in the eighth reſolution, being the 
ſtandard of weight, ought to be depoſited in the court of 
the receipt of the exchequer, and there ſafely kept under 
the ſeals of the chancellor of the ſaid exchequer, and of — 
” chie 
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chief baron, and the ſeal of office of the chamberlain of 
the exchequer, and not to be opened but by the order and 
in the preſence of the chancellor of the exchequer and 
chief baron for the time being: That the moſt effectual 
means to aſcertain uniformity in meaſures of length and 
weight, to be uſed throughout the realm, would te be ap- 
point certain perſons, at one particular office, with clerks 
and workmen under them, for the purpoſe only of ſizing 
and adjuſting, for the uſe of the ſubjects, all meaſures of 
length, and ail weights, being parts, multiples, or certain 
proportions of the ſtandards to be uſed for the future: 
That a model or pattern of the ſaid ſtandard yard, men- 
tioned in the ſecond reſolution of the former committee, 
and now in the cuſtody of the clerk of the houſe, and a 
model or pattern of the ſtandard pound, mentioned 1n the 
eighth reſolution of that committee, together with models 


or patterns of the parts of the ſaid pound, now preſented 


to the houſe, and alſo of the multiples of the ſaid pound, 
mentioned in this report (when the ſame are adjuſted), 


ſh-uld be kept in the ſaid office, in cuſtody of the ſaid 


perſons to be appointed for ſizing weights and meaſures, 
under the ſeal of the chief baron of theexchequer for the 
time being; to be opened only M7 order of the ſaid chief 


baron, in his preſence, or the preſence of one of the barons 


of the exchequer, on the application of the ſaid perſons, 
for the purpoſe of correcting and adjuſting, as occaſion 
ſhould require, the patterns or models uſed at the ſaid 
office, for ſizing meaſures of length and weight, delivered 
out to the ſubjects; That models or patterns of the ſaid 
ſtandard yard and ſtandard pound aforeſaid, and alſo 
models or patterns of the parts and multiples aforeſaid 
of the ſaid pound, ſhould be lodged in the ſaid office for 
the ſizing of ſuch meaſures of length or weight, as, 
being parts, multiples, or proportions of the ſaid ſtan- 


dards, ſhould hereafter be required by any of his majeſ- 
ty's ſubjects: That all meaſures of length and weight, 


{ized at the ſaid otfice, ſhould be marked in ſome con- 
venient part thereof with ſuch marks as ſhauld be thought 
expedient, to ſhow the identity of the m:alures and weights 
ſized at the ſaid office, and to diſcover any frauds that muy 

„ , 
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be committed therein: That the ſaid office ſhould be kept 
within a convenient diſtance of the court of exchequer at 
Weſtminſter ; and that all meaſures of length and weight, 
within a certain diſtance of London, ſhould be corrected 
and re- aſſized, as occaſion ſhould require, at the ſaid of. 

fice: That, in order to enforce the uniformity in weights 

and meaſures to be uſed for the future, all perſons ap- 

pointed by the crown to act as juſtices of the peace in any 
county, city, or town corporate, being reſpectively counties 
within themſelves, throughout the realm, ſhould be em- 
powered to hear and determine, and put the law in execu- 
tion, in reſpe& to weights and meaſures only, without 
any of them being obliged to fue out a dedimus, or to act 
in any other matter; and the ſaid commiſſioners ſhould 
be empowered to ſue, impriſon, inflit, or mitigate ſuch 
penalties as ſhould be thought proper; and have ſuch 
other authorities as ſhould be neceſſary for compelling the 
uſe of weights and meaſures, agreeably to the aforeſaid 
ſtandards: That models or patterns of the ſaid ſtandard 
yard and pound, and of the parts and multiples thereof, 
efore mentioned, ſhould be diſtributed in each county, 
in ſucha manner as to be readily uſed for evidence in all 
caſes where meaſures and weights ſhould be queſtioned 


before the ſaid commiſſioners, and for adjuſting the ſame 


in a proper manner. 


NorzE IPI, p. 272. 


IN the ſpring of the year the liberal arts ſuſtained a 
lamentable loſs in the death of George Frederic Handel, 
the moſt celebrated maſter in muſic which this age had 

roduced. He was by birth a German; but had ſtudied 
in Italy, and ee ſettled in England, where he met 
with the moſt favourable reception, and reſided above 
half a century, univerſally admired for his ſtupendous 

ius in the ſublime parts of muſical compoſition. 

One would be apt to imagine, that there was ſomething 
in the conſtitution of the air at this period, which was 
particularly unfavourable to old age; inaſmuch as, in 
the compaſs of a few months, the following perſons, re- 

4 | mar!kable 
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markable for their longevity, died in the kingdom of 
Scotland; William Barnes, who had been above ſeventy 
years a ſervant in the family of Brodie, died there, at 
the age of one hundred and nine. Catherine Mackenzie 
died in Roſs ſhire, at the age of one hundred and eighteen. 
Janet Blair, deceaſed at Monemulk, in the ſhire of Aber- 
deen, turned of one hundred and twelve. Alexander 
Stephens, in Bamfflhire, at the age of one hundred and 
eight. Janet Harper, at Bains-hole, at the age of one hun- 
dred and ſeven. Daniel Cameron, in Rannach, married 
when he was turned of one hundred, and ſurvived his 


marriage thirty years. f 


Norte [Q, p. 307. 
THE letter was to this effect: 


To their Excellencies Me. Hopſon and Moore, General 
Officers of his Britannic Majeſty at Baſſeterre. | 


© GENTLEMEN, 

« HAV received the letter which your excellencies 
have done me the honour to write, of the twenty-fifth. 
You make me propoſals which could ariſe from nothing 
but the facility with which you have got poſſeſſion of the 
little town and citadel of Baſſeterre; for otherwiſe you 
ought to do me the juſtice to believe they could not be 
received. You have ſtrength ſufficient to ſubdue the ex- 
teriors of the iſland ; but, with reſpe& to the interiors, 
the match between us is equal. As to the conſequences 
that may attend my refuſal, T am perſuaded they will be 


no other than ſuch as are preſcribed by the laws of war. 


Should we be diſappointed in this particular, we have a 
maſter powerful enough to revenge any injury we may 
ſuſtain. IT am, with reſpect, | 
« Gentlemen, 
6 Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
« Napau D'ETREIL,” 


It is pretty remarkable, that the apprehenſion of cruel 
uſage from the Engliſh, who are undoubtedly the moſt 
VOL. v. K K generous 
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generous and humane enemies under the ſun, not only 
prevailed among the common French ſoldiery through- 
out this whole, war, but even infected officers of diſtinc- 
tion, who ought to have been exempted from theſe pre- 
judices, by a better acquaintance with life, and more li- 
beral turn of thinking. 


NoTE [R], p. 311. 


THE reaſons aſſigned by the commodore for his con- 


duct in this particular are theſe: The bay of Dominique 
was the 0 place in which he could rendezvous and 
unite his ſquadron. Here he refreſhed his men, who were 
grown ſickly in conſequence of ſubſiſting on ſalt proviſion. 
Here he ſupplied his ſhips with plenty of freſh water, 
Here he had intercourſe once or twice every day with ge- 
nzral Barrington, by means of ſmall veſſels which paſſed 
and repaſſed from one ifland to the other. By remaining 
in this ſituation, he likewiſe maintained a communication 
with the Engliſh Leeward Iflands, which being in a de- 
fenceleſs condition, their inhabitants were conſtantly ſo- 
liciting the commodore's protection; and here he ſup - 

rted the army, the commander of which was uawul- 
ing that he ſhould remove to a greater diſtance. Had 
he ſailed to Port-Royal, he would have found the enemy's 
ſquadron ſo diſpoſed, that he could not have attacked 
them, unleſs M. de Bompart had been inclined to hazard 
an action. Had he anchored in the bay, all his cruizers 
muſt have been employed in conveying proviſion and 
ſores to the ſquadron. There he could not have pro- 
cured either freſh proviſions or water; nor could he have 
had any, communication with, or intelligence from, the 
army in the Leeward Iflands, in leſs than eight or 
ten days. * 


THE commodore declared that he carried a preſs-ſail 
night and day, in order to come up with the French 
{quadron, and took every ſtep that could be deviſed for 
| . | that 
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that purpoſe. He fays, if he had purſued any other 


courſe, the French ccmmander might have run into 
the road of St. Kit's, and deſtroyed or taken a great 
number of merchant-ſhips which were then loading 


with ſugar for England. 


e 


He ſays he tried every ſtratagem he could contrive for 
bringing M. de Bompart to action. He even ſent away 
part of his ſquadron out of ſight of the inhabitants of 
Dominique, that they might repreſent to their friends at 
Martinique his force much inferior to what it really was; 
but this expedient had no effect upon M. de Bompart, 
who made the beſt of his way to Cape Francois, on the _ 
land of Hiſpaniola. f | 


Nor [TJ, p. 330. 


TEE operation of ſcalping, which, to the ſhame of 


both nations, was encouraged both by French and Eng- 


Iiſh, the ſavages performed in this manner: The hapleſs _ 


victim being diſabled, or difarmed, the Indian, with a 
ſharp knife provided and worn for the purpoſe, makes a 
encular incition to the bone round the upper part of the 
bead, and tears off the ſcalp with his fingers. Previous 
to this execution, he generally deſpatches the priſoner by 
repeated blow on the head with the hammer ſide of the 
inſtrument called a tomahawk: But ſometimes they fave 
themſelves the trouble, and ſ metimes the blows prove 
ineffectual; ſo that the miſerable patient is found alive, 
groaning in the utmoſt agony of torture, The Indian 
ſtripgs the ſcalps he has procured, to be produced as a 
teſtimony of his proweis, and receives a premium for 


each from the nation under whoſe banners he has been 
enliſted, | ES 


NoTs LU, p. 336. 


THE following anecdote is ſo remarkable, and tends 
fo much to the honour cf the Britiſh ſoldiery, that we 
inſert it without fear of the reader's diſapprobation :=— 
| k K 2 Captain 
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Captain Ochterlony and enſign Peyton belonged to the 
regiment of brigadier-general Monckton. They were 
nearly of an age, which did not exceed thirty: The firſt 
was a North Briton, the other a native of Ireland. 
oth were agreeable in perſon, and unblemiſhed in cha- 
rater; and connected together by the ties of mutual 
friendſhip and eſteem. On the day that preceded the 
battle, captain Ochterlony had been obliged to fight a 


duel with a German officer; in which, though he 


wounded and diſarmed his antagoniſt, yet he himſelf re- 
ceived a dangerous hurt under the right arm, in conſe- 
quence of which his friends inſiſted on his remaining in 
camp during the action of the next day; but his ſpirit 
was too great to comply with this remonſtrance. He 
declared it ſhould never be ſaid that a ſcratch received in 
a private rencounter had prevented him from doing his 
duty, when his country required his ſervice z and he 
took the field with a fuſi in his hand, though he was 


hardly able to carry his arms. In leading up his men 


to the enemy's entrenchment, he was ſhot through the 
Jungs with a muſket ball; an accident which obliged 
him to part with his fuſil: But he ftill continued ad- 
vancing; until, by loſs of blood, he became too weak 
to proceed farther. About the ſame time Mr. Peyton 
was lamed by a ſhot, which ſhattered the ſmall bone of 
his left leg. The ſoldiers, in their retreat, earneſtly 
begged, with tears in their eyes, that captain Ochteriony 
would allow them to carry him and the enſign off the 
field. But he was ſo bigoted to a ſevere point of honour, 
that he would not quit the ground, though he deſired 
they would take care of his enſign. Mr. Peyton, with 
a generous diſdain, rejected their good offices, declaring 
that he would not leave his captain in ſuch a fituation 
and in a little time they remained the ſole ſurvivors on 
that part of the field. | | 

Captain Ochterlony ſat down by his friend; and, as 
they expected nothing but immediate death, they took 
leave of each other. et they were not altogether aban- 


goned by the hope of being protected as priſoners ; For 
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the captain, ſeeing a French ſoldier with two Indians 
approach, ſtarted up; and accoſting them in the French 
language, which he ſpoke perfectly well, expreſſed his 
expectation that they would treat him and his companion 
as officers, priſoners, and gentlemen. | The two Indians 
ſeemed to be entirely under the conduct of the French- 
man, who coming up to Mr. Peyton, as he fat on the 
ground, ſnatched his laced hat from his head, and robbed 
the captain of his watch and money. This outrage was 
a ſignal to the Indians for murder and pillage. One of 
them, clubbing his firelock, ſtruck at him behind, with a 
view to knock him down; but the blow miiling his head, 
took place upon his ſhoulder. At the ſame inſtant the other 
Indian poured his ſhot into the breaſt of this unfortunate 
young gentleman; who cried out, © Oh, Peyton! the 
4 villain has ſhot me.” Not yet ſatiated with crueity, the 
barbarian ſprung upon him, and ſtabbed him in the 
belly with his ſcalping-knife. "The capiain, having 
parted with his fufil, had no weapon for his defence, as 
none of the officers wore ſwerds in the action. The three 
| ruffians, finding him {ill alive, endeavoured to ſt angle 
bim with his own ſaſh; and he was now vpon his knees, 
ſtruggling againſt them with ſurpriſing exertion. Mr. 
Peyton, at this juncture, having a double-barreiled muſ- 
ket in his hand, and feeing the diſtreſs of his friend, fired 
at one of the Indians, who dropped dead upon the ſpot. 
The ether thinking the enſign would now be an eaſy prey, 
advanced towards him; and Mr. Peyton, having taken 
good aim at the diſtance of four yards, diſcharged his 
Piece the ſecond time, but it ſeemed to take no effect. 
The ſavage fired in his turn, and wounded the enſign in 
the ſhoulder ; then, ruſhing upon him, thruſt his bayonet. 
through his body. He repeated the blow, which Mr. 
Peyton attempting to pariy, received another wound in 
his left hand: Nevertheleſs, he ſeized the Indian's muſket 
with the ſame hand, pulled him forwards, and with his 
right drawing a dagger which hung by bis fide, plunged 
it in the barbarian's ſide. A violent ſtruggle enſued ; 
But at length Mr. Peyton was nppermoſt; and, win 
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repeated ſtrokes of his dagger, killed his antagoniſt out. 


ight. Here he was ſeized with an unaccountable motion 


of curioſity, to know whether or not his ſhot had taken 
place on the body of the Indian : He accordingly turned 
im up; and, ſtripping off his blanket, perceived that 
the ball had penetrated quite through the cavity of the 


' breaſt. Having thus obtained a dear-baught victory, he 


ſtarted. up on one leg, and ſaw captain Ochterlony ſtand- 


ing at the diſtance of ſixty yards, cloſe by the enemy's 
breaſt. work, with the French ſoldier attending him. Mr. 
Peyton then called aloud “ Captain Ochterlony, I am 
« glad to ſee you have at laſt got under protection. Be- 
& ware of that villain, who is more baibarous than the 
e ſayages. God bleis you, my dear captain! I ſee a 
* party of Indians coming this way, and expect to be 
% murdered immediately. A number of thoſe barba- 
rians had for ſome time been employed on the left, in 
ſcalping and pillaging the vying and the dead that were 
left upon the field of battle; and above thirty of them 


were in full march to deſtroy Mr. Peyton. This gentle- 


man knew he had no mercy to expect; for, ſhould his 
lite be ſpared fer the pieſent, they would have aſterwards 
inſiſted upon ſacrificing him to the manes of their brethren 
whom he had ſlam; and, in that caſe, he would have 
been put to death by the moſt excruciating tortures. 
Full of this idea, he ſnatched up his muſket, and, not- 


withſtanding his broken leg, ran above forty yards with- 


out halting ; feeling himfelf now totally diſabled, and 
mcapable of proceeding one ſtep farther, he loaded his 
Piece, and preſented it to the two foremoſt Indians, who 
ſtood aloof, waiting to be joined by their fellows ; while 
the French, from their breaſt-works, kept up a continual 
fire of cannon and imall arms upon this poor, ſolitary, 
maimed gentleman. In this uncomfortable ſituation he 
Rood, when he diſcerned at a diſtance a Highland officer, 
with a party of his men, ſkirting the plain towards the 
field of battle. He forthwith waved his hand in fignal 
of diltreſs ; and being perceived by the officer, he detached 
three of his men to his aſſiſtance. Theſe brave en 
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his kinſman, had dropped on the field of battle, drove a 
conſiderable number of the French and Indians before 
him, and finding his relation till unſcalped, carried him 
off in triumph. Poor captain Ochterlony was conveyed 


to Quebeck, where in a few days he died of his wounds. 
After the reduction of that place, the French ſurgeons. 
who attended him declared, that in all probability he 


would have recovered of the two ſhots he had received in 


his breaſt, had not he been mortally wounded in the belly 


by the Indian's ſcalping- knife. 


As this very remarkable ſcene was acted in fight of 


both armies, general Townſhend, in the ſequel, expoſtu- 
lated with the French officers upon the inhumanity of 
keeping up ſuch a ſevere fire againſt two wounded: gen- 
tlemen who were diſabled, and deſtitute of all hope of 
eſcaping. They answered, that the fire was not made 


by the regulars, but by the Canadians and ſavages, whom 


it was not in the power of diſcipline to reſtrain. 


. HOW far the ſucceſs of this attempt depended upon 


accident, may be conceived from the following particu» 
lars: In the twilight two French deſerters were carried 


on board a ſhip of war, commanded by captain Smith, 


and lying at anchor. near the north ſhore. They told 


him that the garriſon of Quebeck expected that night to 
receive a convoy of proviſions, ſent down the river in 
boats from the detachment above, commanded by M. de 
Bougainville. Theſe deſerters ſtanding upon deck, and 


perceiving the Engliſn boats with the treops gliding 
cown the river in the dark, began to_ſhout and make a 


noiſe, declaring they were part of the expected convoy. 
Captain Smith, who was ignorant of general Wolte's 
delign, believing their affirmation, had actually. 1 
| orders 
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haſtened to him through the midſt of a terrible fire, and. {| 
one of them, bore him off on his ſhoulders. The High- 
land officer was captain Macdonald, of colonel Fraſer's 
battalion z who underſtanding that a young gentieman, 
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orders to point the guns at the Britiſh troops ; when. the 
general, perceiving a commotion on board, rowed along- 
tide in 7 mn and prevented the diſcharge, which would 
have alarmed the town, and entirely fruſtrated the at- 
tempt. F 3 
The French had poſted ſentries along ſhore, to chal- 
lenge boats and veflels, and give the alarm occaſionally. 


The firſt boat that contained the Engliſh troops being 
queſtioned accordingly, a captain of Fraſer's regiment, 


who had ſerved in Holland, and who was perfectly well 
acquainted with the French language and cuſtoms, an- 
ſwered without heſitation to Qui vit, which is their chal- 
lenging word, La France: Nor was he at a loſs to anſwer 
the ſecond queſtion, which was much more particular and 
difficult. When the ſentinel demanded à guel regiment? 
to what regiment ? the captain replied, De la Reine; 
which he knew, by accident, to be one of thoſe that com- 
poſed the body commanded by Bougainville. The ſol- 
dier took it for granted this was the expected convoy; 
and faying Paſſe, allowed all the boats to proceed with- 
out further queſtion. In the fame manner the other ſen- 
tries were deceived ; though one, more wary than the 
reſt, came running down to the water's edge, and called, 
% Pourquoi eſt ce que yoirs ne parilez plus haut ® Why 
don't you ſpeak with an audible voice?” To this inter- 
rogation, which 'implied doubt, the captain anſwered, 
with admirable preſence of mind, in a ſoft tone of voice, 
«Tai toi! nous ſerons entendues! Huſh! we ſhall be 
overheard and diſcovered ' Thus cautioned, the ſentry 
retired without further altercation. The midſhipman 
who piloted the firſt boat, paſſing by the landing-place in 
the dark, the ſame captain, who knew it from his having 
been poſted formerly with his company on the other ſide 


of the river, inſiſted upon the pilot's being miſtaken; 


and commanded the rowers to put aſhore in the proper 
place, or at leatt very near it. | | 


When general Wolfe landed, and ſaw the difficulty of 


aſcending the precipice, he ſaid to the ſame officer, in a 


familiar ſtrain, ** I don't believe there is any — 
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ec of getting up; but you muſt do your endeavour.T 
The narrow path that ſlanted up the hill from the landing. _ 
place the enemy had broken up, and rendered impaſſable 
by croſs ditches, beſides the entrenchment at the top: In 
ecvery other part the hill was fo ſteep and dangerous, that 
the ſoldiers were obliged to pull themſelves up by the 
roots and boughs of trees growing on both ſides of the 


* 
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